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\ ProyosAL for the univerſal uſe of Ix isn 
MANUFACTURE, in chaths and furniture 

of houſes, etc. utterly rejecting and renounc- 
ing every thing wearable that comes from 
ENGLAND. * | 


Written in the Year 1720. 


T is the peculiar felicity and prudence of the people . 
in this kingdom, that whatever commodities or ww 
ductions lie under the greateſt diſcouragements from 
England, thoſe are what they are ſure to be molt 
induſtrious in cultivating and ſpreading. 3 
| which 


* Upon Dr. Swift's arrival in Ireland, that ſpirit which had 
been raiſed againſt him by the Whigs in England, infatuated 
likewiſe the whole populace of Dublin, inſomuch that when he 
walked through the town, he was frequently pointed at and abuſed 
by ſeveral of the meaner ſhopkeepers, mechanics, and other baſe 
fellows without name or occupation. Theſe abominable wretches, 
like their brethren the yahoos, w:iuld often ſcrape the kennel: 
with their naſty claws, to throw dirt and filth at him as he paſſed 
through the city ; all which he bore for two or three years, until 
the brutes became tired of their ſcurrility, not ſo much with a 
reſigned philoſophical patience, as indeed with that ſuperior con- 
tempt for all unworthy demeanor, which is only to be conceived by 
the moſt improved and exalted minds. But theſe animoſities 
having ſubſided for two or three years, inſtead of rejoicing over the 
miſeries of that people which had without cauſe borne a tyrannous 
hate againſt him, he began to look down with pity on their diſ- 
treſſed condition : he regretted the calamities of his country 'and 
the abſurdity of their politics; he deplored their want of com- 
merce, and lamented all their grievances. At laſt in 1720 he 
reſolved, as far as lay in his power, to correct the errors and the 
blunders of his deluded countrymen ; and with that view he writ 
ſhort and lively proprſals fer the univerſal uſe of Iriſh nannfacture. 
etc.; on account of which a proſecution was ſet on foot againſt 
Waters the printer of that pamphlet, which was carried on with 
ſo much violence, that ane William Whitſhed,. then Chief Juſtices 
thought proper, in a manner the moſt extraordinary, to keep the 
Jary eleven hours, and to ſend them back nine times out of court 
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which hath been the principal care of all wiſe nations, and 
for the encouragement „—— there are ſo many ſtatute- 
| laws 


until he had wearied them into a ſpecial verdict. But Whitſhed, a 
man of low birth and narrow education, whoſe whole pittance of learn- 
ing was confined within the magic circle of the laws, the doctrine of 
precedents, and practice of the courts, was by no means aware by 
what unmerciful ſtrokes a patriot and genius, like Dr. Swift, could 
avenge upon him the cauſe both of himſelf and country. Whitſhed, 
armed with power, and ſure to be ſupported, in the virulent days 


of party, againſt all thoſe which adhered to their Tory principles, 


firſt gave the alarm to battle by an attack upon Waters the printer, 
Swift, armed with genius, and fired with a zeal for liberty and pub- 
lic intereſt, flew directly to the charge. But finding he had to 
deal with an adverſary unequal to the combat, he contented him- 


ſelf for the preſent with giving him three or four laſhes, and making 


him thoroughly contemptible in the eyes of the world. But ſoon 
aiter Swift had further occaſion for exerting all his powers againſt 
the unfortunate Whitſhed. [See p. 80. 81.]. Swift. 

This treatiſe ſpread very faſt, upon which a perſon in great 
office ſent in haſte for the Chief Juſtice (Whitſhed) and informed 
| him of a ſeditious, factious and virulent pamphlet lately publiſhed, 
with a deſign of ſetting the two kingdoms at variance, directing at 
the ſame time, that the printer ſhould be proſecuted with the ut» 
moſt rigour.— The Chief Tuſtice had fo quick an underſtanding, 
that he reſolved, if poſſible, to out-do his orders. The printer 


was ſeized, and forced to give great bail: the jury brought 


him in not guilty, although they had been culled with the utmoſt 
induſtry : the Chief Juſtice ſent them back nine times, and kept 
them eleven hours, until, being tired out, they were forced to leave 
the matter to the mercy of the judge by what they call a ſpecial 

verdick. During the trial the Chief Juſtice among other ſingulari- 
| Lies laid his hand on his breaſt, and proteſted ſolemnly, that the 


author's deſign was to bring in the pretender : but the cauſe being 
ſo very odious and impopular, the trial of the verdi& was deferred 


from one term to another, until upon (the D. of G—ft-n) the 


Lord Lieutenant's arrival, his Grace, after mature advice and per- 
miſſion from England, was pleaſed to grant a noli proſequi. See 


Switt's letter to Pope, of Jan. 10, 1721, vol. 8. p. 24. Hawhkeſ. 
This piece firſt turned the tide of popularity in the author's 
favour. 


opening to indulge his love of politics, and to commence a patriot 


&r Ireland: and he made uſe of the opportunity, by — 
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When the author had finiſhed Gulliver's travels, he found an 
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OF IRISH MANUFACTURE. 3 
laws in England, we countenance ſo well, that the land- 
lords are every where by penal clauſes abſolutely prohibit- 
ing their tenants from ploughingt, not fatished to confine 
them within certain limitations, asis the practice of the En- 


liſh; one effect of which is already ſeen in the prodigi- 


ous dearneſs of corn, and the importation of it from Lon- 
don, as the cheaper market. And beccauſe people are the 
riches of a country, and that our neighbours have done, and 
are doing, all that in them lies to make our wool a drug 
to us, and a monopoly to them ; therefore the politic 
gentlemen of Ireland have depopulated vaſt tracts of the 
beſt land, for the feeding of ſheep. 35 
I«écould fill a volume, as large as the hi/fory of the wiſe 
men of Gotham, with a catalogue only of ſome Seder x 
laws and cuſtoms we have obſerved within thirty years paſt. 


It is true indeed, our beneficial traffic of wool with France 


hath been our only ſupport for ſeveral years paſt, furniſh- 
ing us with all the little money we have to pay our rents 
and go to market. But our merchants aſſure me, his 


trade hath received a great damp by the preſent fluctuat- 


ing condition of the coin in France: that mojt of their 
wine is paid for in ſpecie, without carrying thither any 
commodity from hence. ns RD 


the natural jealouſy which the leſſer iſland conſtantly entertains 
of the greater. His treatiſe, or propoſal, immediately raiſed a very 
violent flame. The printer was proſecuted : and the proſecution 
had the ſame effect, which generally attends thoſe kind of mea- 
ſures; it added fewel to the flame. But his greateſt enemies muſt 
confeſs, that the pamphlet is written in the ſtile of a man, who had 
the good of his country neareſt his heart ; who ſaw her errors, and 
wiſhed to correct them; who felt her oppreſſions, and wiſhed to re- 
lieve them; and who had a defire to rouſe and awaken an indolent 
nation from a lethargic diſpoſition, that might prove fatal to her 
conſtitution, Orrery.——See An excellent new ſong on a ſedituns 
pamphlet, vol. 6. p. 265. | | 
T It was the practice of Iriſk farmers to wear out their ground 


with plaugbing, neither manuring nor letting it lie fallow ; and 


when their leaſes were near expired, they ploughcd even the mea- 
dows, and made ſuch havock, that the landlords by their zeal to 
prevent it were betrayed into this pernicious meaſure. Hawkeſ. 
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However, ſince we are fo univerſally bent upon enlarg» 
ing our flach, it may be worth enquiring, what we ſhall 
do with our wool, in caſe Barnſtable + ſhould be over- 
| ſtocked, and our French commerce ſhould fail? 
I could wiſh the parliament had thought fit to have ſuſ- 
pended their regulation of church matters, and enlarg- 
ments of the prerogative, until a more convenient time, 
becauſe they did not appear very preſſing, at leaſt to the 
perſons principally concerned; and, inſtead of theſe great 
refinements in politics and divinity had amuſed themſelves 
and their committees a little with the fate of the nation. 
For example : what if the houſe of commons had thought 
fit to make a reſolution, nemine contraricente, againſt 
wearing any cloth or ſtuff in their families, which were 
not of the growth and manufacture of this kingdom? 
What if they had extended it fo far as utterly to exclude 
all filks, velvets, callicoes, and the whole /exicon of fe- 
male fopperies : and declared that whoever acted other- 
| wiſe, ſhould be deemed and reputed an enemy to the na- 
tion? What if they had ſent up ſuch a reſolution to be 
agreed to by the houſe of Lords: and by their own prac- 
tice and encouragement ſpread the execution of it in their 
teveral counties? What if we ſhould agree to make bury- 
ing in woollen a faſhion, as our neighbours have made it 
a lazy ? What if the ladies would be content with Iriſh 
ſtuffs for the furniture of their houſes, for gowns and 
petticoats for themſelves and their daughters? Upon the 
whole, and to crown all the reſt, let a firm refolution be 
taken by male and female never to appear with one ſingle 
red, that comes from England; and let all the people 
fay, Aven. | | | 
I hope, and believe, nothing could pleaſe his Majeſty 
better than to hear, that his loyal ſubjects of both ſexes 
in this kingdom S celebrated his bir:b-day (now approach- 
ing) univerſally clad in their own manufacture. Is there 
virtue enough left in this deluded people to fave them 


FA ſea-port in Devonſhire, at that time the principal market 

in England for Iriſh wool. Hawkeſ. | | | 
$ Her Grace the Dutcheſs of Dorſet, the Lord Lieutenant“s 

Lady, is ſaid to have appeared at the caſtle in Dublin, wholly clad 

ia — of Ireland on his Majeſty's birth-day 1733. 
wks. | 


from 
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from the brink of ruin? If the mens opinions may be 
taken, the ladies will look as handſome in ſtuffs as in bro- 
cades ; and, fince all will be equal, there may be room 
enough to employ their wit and fancy in chuſing and 
matching patterns and colours. I heard the late Arch- 
biſhop of Tuam mention a pleaſant obſervation of fome 
body s; that Ireland would never be happy until a law 
were made for burning every thing, that came from Eng- 
land, except their people and their coals. I muſt confels, 
that as to the former, I ſhould not be ſorry if they would 
| ſtay at home; and for the latter, I hope, in a little time 
we ſhall have no occaſion for them. es 
Non tanti mitra eſt, non tanti judicts oftrum, 
but I ſhould rejoice to ſee a ftay-tace from England be 
thought ſcandalous, and become a topic for cenſure at 
2-i/its and tea-tables. | „ 
If the unthinking ſhop-keepers in this town had not 
been utterly deſtitute of common ſenſe, they would have 
made ſome propoſal to the parliament, with a petition to 
the purpoſe I have mentioned : promiſing to improve the 
claths and fluffs of the nation into all poſſible degrees of 
fineneſs and colours, and engaging not ta play the knave, 
according to their cuſtom, by exafing and impnſeng upon 
the nobility and gentry either as to the prices or the goad- 
xeſ5. For I remember, in London, upon a general mourn- 
ing, the raſcally mercers and wrollen drapers would in four 
and twenty hours raiſe their cloths and filks to above a 
double price; and if the mourning continued long, then 
come whining with petitions to the court, that they were 
ready to flarve, and their fineries lay upon their hands. 

I could wiſh, our ſhop-keepers would immediately think 
on this propoſal, addreſſing it to all perſons of qualit y and 
| Others; but firſt be ſure to get ſome body who can write 
ſenſe to put it into form. 185 ö 5 
I think it needleſs to exhort the clergy to follow this 

good example; becauſe in a little time thoſe among the nt, 
wwho are ſn unfortunate to hade had their birth and educa- 
tion in this country, will think themſelves abundantly hut. 
fy, when they can afford Iriſh crape and an Athlone hat ; 
and as to the others, [ ſpall not preſume to direct them. 
I have indeed ſeen the preſent Archbiſhop of Dublin + 

r King, | | 
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_ Clad from head to foot in our own manufacture; and yet 
under the roſe be it ſpoken, his grace deſerveth as good a 
gown, as if he had not been born among us. | 

I have not courage enough to offer one ſyllable on this 
ſubje& to their honours of the army: neither have I ſuffi- 
ciently conſidered the great importace of ſcarlet and 
gold lace. e 
I ̃hbe fable in Ovid of Arachne and Pallas is to this pur- 

poſe. The goddeſs had heard of one Arachne, a young 

virgin very famous for ſpinning and weaving : they both 
met upon a trial of ſkill ; and Pallas finding herſelf almoſt 
equalled in her own art, ſtung with rage and envy, knock- 
ed her rival down, and turned her into a ſpider ; injoin- 
ing her to ſpin and weave for ever out of her own bowels, 
and in a very narrow compaſs. I confeſs, that from a 
boy I always pitied poor Arachne, and could never heartily 
love the goddeſs on account of ſo cruel and % a ſen- 
tence ; which however is fully executed upon us by Eng- 
land, with further additions of rigour and ſeverity, for the 
greateſt part of our bowels and vitali is extracted without 
allowing us t the liberty of pinning and weaving them. 

The ſcripture tells us, that oppreſſion maketh a wiſe man 
mad; therefore, conſequently ſpeaking, the reaſon why 
ſome men are not mad, is becauſe they are not wiſe - 
however, it were to be wiſhed, that oppreſſion would in 
time teach a little idm to fools. 
I was much delighted with a perſon, who hath a great 
eſtate in this kingdom, upon his complaints to me, Hot 
griev;ufly poor England ſis fers by pay» Ireland: 
that we convey our own wool ro France in ſpight of all the 
harpies at the cuſtom- houſe: that Mr Shuttleworth, and 
6thers on the Chelhire coaſts, are ſuch fools to ſell us their 
bark tf a gh price for tanning our own hides into lea- 
| ther : with other enormilies of the like weight and hind. 
To which I will venture to add more: that the mayoralty 


la the ſpring 1753 the parliament of England paſſed an act 
for permitting the exportation of wool, and woollen or bay yarn, 
from any port in Ireland to any port in England; which was before 
prohibited, And 5 8 | | : 

Ia the winter 1753 the Iriſh parliament prohibited the importa- 
tion of gold and filver lace, except of the manufacture of England. 
Hale. 
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of this city is always executed by an inhabitant, and often 
a native, which might as well be done by a deputy with 
a moderate ſalary, whereby poor England ſeth at leaſt 
ene thouſand pounds a year upon the ballance: that the 
governing of this kingdom coſts the Lord Lieutenant three 
thouſand fix hundred pounds a year ; ſv much net loſs to 
poor England: that the perple of Ireland preſume to dig 
for coals in their own grounds; and the farmers in the 
county of Wicklow ſend their turf to the very market of 
Dublin, 10 the great diſcuuragement of the coal trade of 
Moſtyn and Whitehaven : that the revenues of the Poſt- 
office here, ſo righteouſly belonging to the Englith treaſury, 
as ariſing chiefly from our own commerce ith each other, 
ſhould be remitted ta London clogged with that grievous 
burthen of exchange; and the penſions paid out of the Iriſh 
revenues to Englith favourites ſhould lie under the ſame 
diſadvantage, to the great loſs of the grantees. When à 
divine is ſent over to a biſhoprick here 2with the hopes of 
nde and twenty hundred pounds a year; and upon his ar- 
rival he finds, alas ! a dreadful diſcount of ten or twwelwe 
per cent: a judge, or a commiſſioner of the revenue has 
the ſame 2 of complaint. Laſtly, The ballad upon 
| Cotter is vehemently ſuſpected to be Iriſh manufacture; 
and yet is allowed to be ſung in our open flreets, under 
the very noſe of the government. Fo 
Theſe are a few, among the many hardſhips, we put 
upon that poor kingdom of England ; for which, I am 
confident, every Hane man wiſheth a remedy: and J hear, 
there is a project on font for tranſporting our beſt wheaten 
ira by lea and land carriage to Dunſtable ; and od/iging 
us by a law to take off yearly fo many tun of ftraw hats 
for the uſe of our women ; which will be a great encou- 
ragement to the manufacture of that induſtrious town. 
I would be glad to learn among the divines, whether a 
law to bind men without their ewn conſent be oblizatory * 
k 5 8 OY — 
in foro conſcientiæ; becauſe I find, Ser ipture, Sanderſon, 
and Suarez, are wholly ſilent on the matter. The oracle 
of reaſon, the great laꝛv of nature, and general opinion 
of civilians, wherever they treat of limited governments, 
are indeed deciſive enough. 25 


$ Moſtva in Flinthire, and Whitehaven in Cumberland 
A 4 BE 
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It is wonderful to obſerve the bias among our people 
in favour of things, perſons and wares of all kinds, that 
come from England. The printer tells his hawkers, that 
he has got an excellent new ſong juſt brought from Lon- 
don. T have ſomewhat of a tendency that way myſelf z 
and upon hearing a cox-comb from thence diſplay ing him- 
ſelf with great volubility upon the park, the play-houſe, 
the opera, the gaming ordinaries, it was apt to beget in 
me a kind of veneration for his parts and accompliſhments. 
It is not many years, ſince I remember a perſon, who by 
his ſtile and literature ſeems to have been the correfor of 
a hedge-preſs in ſome hlind- alley about Little-Britain, 
proceed gradually to be an author, at leaſt a & tranſlator 
of a lower rate, although ſomewhat of a larger bulk, than 
any that now flouriſhes in Grub-ſtreet; and upon the 
ſtrength of this foundation come over here, erect himſelf 
up into an orator and politician, and lead a kingdom after 
him. This, I am told, was the very motive, that pre- 
vailed on the + author of a play called, love in a halloav 
tree, to do us the honour of a viſit ; preſuming, with very 
good reaſon, that he was a writer of a ſuperior claſs. I 
know another, who for thirty years paſt hath been the 
common ſtandard of flupidity in England, where he was 
never heard a minute in any afſemb/y, or by any party, 
with common chriſtian treatment; yet upon his arrival 
hither could put on a face of importance and authority, 
tals more than fix, without either gracefulneſs, propriety 
or meaning ; and at the ſame time be admired and follow- 
ed as the pattern of eloquence and wi ſdom. Dk 
Nothing hath humbled me ſo much, or ſhewn a great- 
er diſpoſition to a contemptuous treatment of Ireland in 
ſome chief governors, than that high ſtyle of ſeveral ſpeech- 
es from the throne, delivered as uſual after the royal af- 
ſent, in ſome periods of the two laſt reigns. Such exag- 
gerations of the prodigious condeſcenſions in the prince to 
pals thoſe good laws would have but an odd found at Weſt- 
minſter: neither do I apprehend, how any good la can 
paſs, wherein the King's intereſt is not as much cancern- 
ed as that of the people. I remember, after a ſpeech on 


§ Suppoſed to be Caeſar's commentarzes, dedicated to the Duke 

of Marlborough, by Col. Bladen, | 
F Lord Gr umſton. 
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the like occaſion delivered by my Lord & Wharton, (I 
think it was his laſt) he defired Mr Addiſon te aſk my opi- 
nion on it : my anſwer was, that his excellency had wery 
honeſlly forfeited his head on account of one paragraph; 
wherein he aſſerted, by plain conſequence, a diſpenſing 
power in the queen. His Lordſhip owned it vas true, 
but ſwore the words were put into his mouth by direct or- 
ders from court. From whence it is clear, that ſome mi- 
niſters in thoſe tir: es were apt from their high elevation 
to look down upon this kingdom, as if it had been one of 
their colonies of outcaſts in America. Aid I obferved a 
little of the ſame turn of ſpirit in ſome great men, from 
whom Ieapected better; although, to do them juſtice, it 
proved no point of difficulty to make them correct their 
idea, whereof the whole nation quickly found the benefit.— 
But that is forgotten. How the ſtyle hath fince run, I 
am wholly a ſtranger ; having never ſeen a ſpeech fince the 
laſt of the queen. 2 0 

I would now expoſtulate a little with our country land- 
lords; who, by unmeaſurable ſcrewwin? and racking their 
tenants all over the kingdom, have already reduced the 
miſerable people to a worſe condition than the peaſants in 
France, or the wvaſſals in Germany and Poland; ſo that 
the whole ſpecies of what we call ſubſtantiul farmers, will 
in a very few years be utterly at an end. It was pleaſant 
to obſerve t:ieie gentlemen, /abouring with all their might 
for preventing the bi/bops from letting their revenues at a 
moderate half value (whereby * the whole or der would 
in an age, have been reduced to manifeſt beggary) at the 
very inttant, when they were every where canting Þ their 
own land upon ſhort leaſes, and facrificing their olde/f 
tenants for a penny an acre advance. I know not how 
it comes to paſs, (and vet perhaps I know well enough) 
that /aves have a natural diſpoſition to be tyrants, and: 


Lord Lieutenant. | 
* Whereby, that is by preventing the biſhops revenues from be- 
ing let at half value. See this poſitioa explained and proved in the 
tract called arguments againſt enlarging the power of biſhops, in this 
volume. p. 248. Hawke. | | | 
F Canting their land is letting it to the higheſt bidde. cant ſig- 
niſies the lame as auction. lau oo 
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that when my betters give me a kick, I am apt to revenge 
it with fix upon my footman ; although perhaps he may 
be an honeſt and diligent fellow. I have heard great di- 
vines affirm, that nothing is ſo likely to call dawn an uni- 
ver ſal judgment from heaven upon a nation, as univerſal 
oppreſſion ; and whether this be not already verified in 
part, their worſbips the landlords are now at full leifure 
to conſider. Whoever travels this country and obſerves 
the face of nature, or the faces and habits and dwellings 
of the natives, will hardly think himſelf in a land, where 
law, religion, or common humanity is profeſſed. 

I cannot forbear ſaying one word upon a thing they call 
a bank, which I hear is projecting in this town 1. I never 
ſaw the propoſals, nor underſtand any one particular of 
their ſcheme: what I with for at preſent, is only a ſuffi- 
cient proviſion of hemp, and caps and bells, to diſtribute 
according to the ſeveral degrees of honeſty and prudence 

in ſome perſons. I hear only of a monſtrous ſum already 
named; and if orRHERS do not ſoon hear of it too, and 
hear with a vengeance, then am I a gentleman of leſs ſa- 
gacity than myſelf and a very few beſides take me to be. 
And the jeſt will be ſtill the better, if it be true, as judi- 
cious perſons have aſſured me, that one half is altogether 
imaginary. The matter will be likewiſe much mended, 
if the merchants continue to carry off our gold, and our 
goldſmiths to melt down our heavy ſilver. 


1 This projet for a benz in Ireland was foon afterwards brought 
into parliament, and rejected. Hawe. 
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A LETTER to the 3 Tradeſmen, 
Farmers, and Common Peopl: of lark axv, 
concerning the BR ASS-HALF-PENCE Coined 
by one WILLIAM Woop, Hard-ware- man, 
with a deſign to have them paſs in this King- 
dom. | 


Wherein is ſhewn the power of his putent, the value 
of his half-pence, and how far every perſon may 
be obliged to take the ſame in payments, and how 

to behave himſelf, in cafe ſuch an attempt thouls 
be made by Wand, or any other — 


(Very proper to be kept in every fry: ) 
By M. B. DRAPIER®. 
Written in the year 1724. 


[About the year 1722, when Charles Duke of Grafton was 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, one William Wood, an hard-ware- 
man and à bankrupt, alledging the great want of cepper money 
in that kingdom, procured a patent for coining 108,000). to paſs 
there as current money. The Dean believing this meaſure to be 
2 vile job from the beginning to the end, and that the chief pro- 
curers of the patent were to be ſharers in the profits which would 
ariſe from the ruin of a kingdom, aſſumed the character of a Dra- 
per, which for ſome reaſon he choſe to write Drapier, and in the 


following letters warned the people not to receive the coin which 
was then ſent over.] 


9 Dr Swift having retired from the political world, and amuſed 
himſelf for three or four years with poetry, converſation, and tri- 
fles, (which is perhaps the ſineſt teſt of a thorough conſummate ge- 


Eu ] 

nin that is above all particular ſyſtems and hypocritical pretenccs 
to philoſophy), being alarmed in 1724 with freſh matter of indig- 
nation to reſume his pen, boldly withſtood the whole force of an 
infamous projector, encouraged and ſupported in his villany by 
thoſe who were underſtood to be the chief directors in all public 
affairs. The project of this impudent fellow was, by virtue of a 
patent, which he had frandulently obtained by the intereſt of the 
then favourite Chryſeis, to coin half-pence for Ireland at about 
eleven parts in twelve under the real value, and force their curren- 
cy in that kingdom; which, notwithſtanding his patent, ſuppoſing 
that he had made his half-pence ever ſo good, no man living was 
obliged, or, by virtue of the prerogative of the crown, could be 
obliged to receive in any payment whatever; nothing being in 
truth the current coin of England or Ireland, beſide gold and filver 
of the right ſterling and ſtandard ; the baſer metals being only ac- 
cepted for the conveniency of change, which every man that pleaſes 
may reject whenever he thinks proper, without being afraid to 
incur any penalty from the law. This whole matter the Doctor 
laid open in a ſhort treatiſe, the Drapier's firſt letter. Sift. 


The judicious reader cannot but obſerve, that in this letter the 
- guthor hath adapted his ſtyle, his phraſes, his humour and his ad- 
dreſs in a very wonderful manner to the taſte and apprehenſion of 
the populace. Neither indeed is the title-page wholly void of that 
captivating rhetoric which is admired by the common people; for 
it concludes like that of the whole duty of man, 2 proper to b: 
kept in every _ Swift, 


LETTER 


1 
LETTER 1. 


To the T radeſmen, Shopkeepers, Farmers, and 
Country- people in general of the kingdom ot 
Ireland. . 


Brethren, Friends, Countrymen, and Fellow-ſubjeds, | 


"2 T HAT I intend now to fay to you, is, next to 
your duty to God and the care of your falva- 
tion, of the greateſt concern to yourſelves and 


your children; your bread and clothing, and every com- 
| 5 


* The firſt five of the Drapier's letters were publiſhed in parm- 
phlets. at different times. The ſixth and ſeventh were firſt pub- 
liſhed in 17335, in the 4th volume of the Dublin edition of Dr 
Swift's works. . | 

The ſixth and ſeventh of the Drapier's letters were procured from 
2 friend of the author's in the original manutcript, as we are aſſured, 
and have good reaſon to believe : thoſe who are better jadges, will 
ſoon determine whether they are genuine or not. It is the opinion 
of ſeveral wiſe men, that the Drapier's letters, and the other writ- 
ings relating to our poor country [Ireland], may be very uſeful to 
polterity, by warning them for the future to oppole the ſame, or 
the like evil deſigne, however plauſible they may at firſt appear 
to unthinking people; or however artfully they may be repreſented 
(like this deſtructive project of William Wood) by theſe who were 
to divide the ſpoil with that impoſtor; or, laſuy, by proſtitute flat- 
terers, who are ſure to find their private account in the ruin of the 
kingdom; which ruin would have certainly followed, if the author, 
whoever he was, had not publiſhed his letters in the moſt proper 
juncture, and fitted to all ſorts of readers; whereby in two or three 
months he turned the whole nation, almoſt to a man, againſt that 
iniquitous ſcheme.—— The letter to the Lord Chancellor Middleton 
is written with much caution, bœcauſe the author confeſſes himſelf 
to be Dean of St Patrick's; and I could diſcover his name ſub- 
ſeribed at the end of the original, although blotted out by ſome 
ether hand. I can give no other reaſon why it was not printed, than 
what I have heard; that the writer finding how effectually the 
Drapier had ſucceeded, and at the ſame time how bighly the peo- 

| pe 
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mon neceſſary of life entirely depend upon it. Therefore 
I do moſt earneſtly exhort you as men, as chriſtians, as 
parents, and as lovers of your country, to read this paper 
with the utmoſt attention, or get it read to you by others ; 
which that you may do at the leſs expence, I have order- 
ed the printer to fell it at the loweſt rate. 
It is a great fault among you, that, when a perſon 
writes with no other intention than 2 do you good, you 
vill not be at the pains to read his advices. One cop 
of this paper may ſerve a dozen of you, which will be leſs 
than a farthing a-piece. It is your folly, that you have 
no common or general intereſt in your view, not even the 
wiſeſt among you ; neither do you know, or enquire, or 
care, who are your friends, or who are your enemies. 
About four years ago a little book was written to adviſe 
all people to wear the manufatures 4 this our own dear 
* country. It had no other deſign, faid nothing againſt 
the king or parliament, or any perſon whatſoever ; yet 
the poor printer was proſecuted two years with the ut- 
moſt violence, and even ſome weavers themſelves (for 
whoſe fake it was written) being upon the JURY, found 
bim guilty. This would be enough to diſcourage any 
man from endeavouring to do you good, when you will 
either negle& him, or fly in his face for his pains ; and 


ple in power ſeemed to be diſpleaſed, thought it more prudent to 
keep the paper in his cabinet. There is but a ſmall part of the 
addreſs to both houſes of parliament that relateth to Wood and his 
coin. The reſt contains ſeveral propoſals for the improvement of 
Ireland, the many diſcouragements it lies under, and what are the 
beſt remedies againſt them.——By many paſſages in the other let- 
ters, but particularly in the addreſs, concerning the great drain of 
money from Ireland, by abſentees, importation of foreign goods, 
ballance of trade, and the like, it appears that the author had taken 

much pains, and been well informed in the buſineſs of computing ; 
all his reaſonings upon that ſubje&, although he does not deſcend 
to particular ſums, agreeing generally with the accounts given by 
others, who have ſince made that inquiry their particular ſtudy. 
And it is obſervable, that in the addreſs, as well as in one of the 
other letters, he hath ſpecified ſeveral important articles, that have 
not been taken notice of by others who came after him. Dub. edit. 


# A propoſal for the uſe of Jriſh manuſacturcs. 
when 
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when he muſt expect only danger to himſelf, and to be 

fined and impriſoned, perhaps to his ruin. SO 
However, I cannot but warn you once more of the 
manifeſt deſtruction before your eyes, if you do not be- 

have yourlelves as you ought. 
I will therefore firſt tell you the lain flory of the fact: 
and then I will lay before you how you ought to act, in 
common prudence, according to the /aws of your country. 
The fad is this: it having been many years ſince cor- 
PER-HALF-PENCE OF FARTHINGS Were laſt coined in 
this kingdom, they have been for fome time very ſcarce, 
and many counterfeits paſſed about under the name of 
raste ſeveral applications were made to England, that 
we might have liberty to coin new ones, as in former times 
we did; but they did not ſucceed. At laſt one Mr Wood, 
a nean, ordinary man, a hard-ware-d:aler, procured a 
patent under his maje/ty's broad ſeal to coin 108,co0l. 
in copper for this kingdom ; which patent, however, did 
not oblige any one here to take them, unleſs they pleaſ- 
ed. Now you muſt know, that the half-pence and far- 
things in England paſs for very little more than they are 
worth: and, if you ſhould beat them to pieces, and fell 
them to the brazier, you would not loſe much above a 
penny ina ſhilling. But Mr Wood made his ar 
of ſuch baſe metal, and ſo much ſmaller than the Engliſh 
ones, that the brazier would hardly give you above a 
penny of good money for a ſhilling of his: fo that this 
ſum of 108,000/. in good gold and filver muſt be given for 
traſh, that will not be worth above eight or nine thouſand 
pounds real value. But this is not the worſt; for Mr 
Wood, when he pleaſes, may by ſtealth ſend over ano- 
ther 108,000/. and buy all our goods for eleven parts in 
twelve under the value. For example, if a hatter ſells a 
dozen of hats for 7 ſhillings a-piece, which amounts to 
three pounds, and receives the payment in Wood's coin, 
he really receives only the value of five ſhillings. 
Perhaps, = will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fellow, 

as this Mr Wood, could have ſo much intereſt as to get 
| his majesTY's broad ſeal for ſo great a ſum of bad mo- _ 
ney to be ſent to this poor country; and that all the no- 
bility and gentry here could not obtain the ſame favour, 
let us make our own half-pence, as we uſed * do. 
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Now I will make that matter very plain: we are ati a great 


diſtance from the King's court, and have no body there to 
ſollicit for us, although a great number of /ards and *ſquires, 


whoſe eſtates are here, and are our countrymen, ſpend 
all their lives and fortunes there: but this fame Mr Wood 


was able to attend conſtantly for his own intereſt ; he is 


an Engliſhman, and had great friends, and it ſeems knew 
very well where to give money to thoſe, thatewould ſpeak 
to others, that could ſpeak to the king, and would tell a 


fair flory. And his maje/ty, and perhaps the great lord, 


or lords who adviſed him, might think it was for our coun- 
try's good: and fo, as the lawyers expreſs it, the king was 
deceived in his grant, which often happens in all reigns. 


And J am ſure if his maje/ty knew that ſuch a patent, if it 


ſhould take effect, according to the deſire of Mr Wood, 
would utterly ruin this kingdom, which hath given ſuch 


great proofs of its /yalty, he would immediately recall it, 


and perhaps ſhew his diſpleaſure to ſome body or other - 


but a ward to the wiſe is enough. Moſt of you muſt have 
ys: houſe of commons 
received an account of this Wood's patent. There were 


heard with what anger our 


ſeveral fine ſpeeches made upon it, and plain proofs, that 
it was all a wicked cheat from the bottom to the top ; and 
ſeveral ſmart votes were printed, which that ſame Wood 
had the aſſurance to anſwer likewiſe in print, and in fo 


confident a way, as if he were a better man than our 


whole parliament put together. 


This Wood, as ſoon as his patent was paſſed, or ſoon 


after, ſends over a great many barrels of thoſe half-pence 
to Cork, and other ſea- port /o2vns, and, to get them off, 
offered an hundred pounds in his coin for ſeventy or eighty 
in filver: but the collectors of the king's cuſtoms very 
honeſtly refuſed to take them, and fo did almoſt every 


body elſe. And ſince the parliament hath condemned 
them, and deſired the king that they might be ſtopped, 


all the kingdom do abominate them. 
But Wood is till working underhand to force his half 
pence upon us; and if he can, by the help of his friends 


in England, prevail fo far as to get an order, that the 


commiſſioners and collectors of the king's money ſhall re- 


ceive them, and that the army is to be paid with them, 
then he thinks his 4work ſhall be dons, And this is the 
difficulty 


oa 0 a. 
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difficulty you will be under in fuch a caſe; for the 
common ſoldier, when he goes to the murket, or ale- 
houſe, will offer this money; and, if it he refuſed, per- 
haps he will feoagger and hector, and threaten to beat the 
butcher, or ale-wife, or take the goods by force, and 
throw them the bad half-pence. In this, and the like 
caſes, the /bopheeper, or victualler, or any other trade ſ- 
man, has no more to do, than to demand ten times the 
price of his goods, if it is to be paid in Wood's money; 
for example, twenty penee of that money for a quart f 
ale, and fo in all things elſe, and not part with his goods 
till he gets the money. 

For ſuppoſe you go to an ale-houſe with that baſe mo- 


ney, and the landlord gives you a quart for four of thoſe 


half-pence, what muſt the victualler do? his brewer will 
not be paid in that coin, or if the brewer ſhould be fuch 
a fool, the farmers will not take it from them for their + 
Bere, becaule they are bound, by their leaſes, to f their 
rents in good and lawful money of England, which this 
is not, nor of Ireland neither, and the */quire, their land- 
lord, will never be ſo bewitched to take ſuch fraſb for 
his land; fo that it muſt certainly ſtop ſomewhere or o- 
ther, and wherever it ſtops, it is the ſame thing, and we 
are all undone. „ . 
The common weight of theſe half pence is between ſour 
and five to an ounce; ſuppoſe five, then three ſhillings 


and four-pence will weigh a pound, and conſequently 


twenty ſhillings will weigh fix pounds butter weight. Now 
there are many hundred farmers, who pay two hundred 
pounds a year rent ; therefore when one of theſe farmers 
comes with his half year's rent, which is one hundred 
pounds, it will be at leaft fix hundred pound weight, 
which is three horſes load. 1 
If a ſuire has a mind to come to town to buy cloaths, 

and wine, and ſpices for himſelf and family, or perhaps 
to paſs the winter here, he muſt bring with him five or fix 
horſes loaden with /acks, as the farmers bring their corn; 
and, when his lady cames in her coach to our ſhops, it 
muſt be followed by a car loaded with Mr Wood's mo- 


+ A fort of barley in Ireland. 
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ney. And I hope we ſhall have the grace to take it for 

no more than it is worth. h 
They ſay Squire Conolly f hath „teen thouſand 

pounds a year; now if he ſends for his rent to town, as 


it is likely he doth, he muſt have two hundred and fifty 


borſes to bring up his half- year's rent, and two or three 
great cellars in his houſe for ſtowage. But what the bank- 
ers will do, I cannot tell: for I am affured, that fome 
great bankers keep by them forty thouſand pounds in rea- 


dy caſh to anſwer all payments: which ſum, in Mr 


Wood's money, would require twelve hundred horſes to 
carry it. | WO. 

For my own part, I am already reſolved what to do; 
I have a pretty good ſhop of Iriſh ſtuffs and f/ks, and in- 


ſtead of taking Mr Wood's bad copper, I intendtotruckwith | 


my neighbours the butchers and bakers and brewers, and 
the reſt, good for goods; and the little gold and ſilver I have 
I will keep by me, like my heart's blood, till better times, 
or until I am juſt ready to ſtarve, and then I will buy Mr 
Wood's money, as my father did the braſs money, in 
king James's time, who could buy ten pounds of it with 
a guinea; and J hope to get as much for a pz/fole, and 
fo purchaſe bread from thoſe, who will be ſuch fools as 
to ſell it me. - 
Theſe half-pence, if they once paſs, will ſoon be coun- 
terfeited, becauſe it may be cheaply done, the uff is ſo 


baſe. The Dutch likewiſe will probably do the fame 


thing, and ſend them over to us to pay for our goods ; and 
Mr Wood will never be at reft, but coin on; fo that in 
ſome years we ſhall have at leaſt five times 108, 00 of 


this /umber. Now the current money of this kingdom is 
not reckoned to be above four hundred thoufand pounds 
in all; and while there is a {/ver ſix- pence left, theſe blood- 


ſuckers will never be quiet. 


When once the kingdm is reduced to ſuch a condi- 


tion, I will tell you what muſt be the end: the gentlemen 


ef eſtates will all turn off their tenants for want of pay- 


ments, becauſe, as I told you before, the tenants are ob- 
liged by their leaſes to pay ſterling, which is lawful cur- 
rent money of England: then they will turn their own 


t Then Speaker of the houſe of Commons. 


farmers, 
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farmers, as too many of them do already; run all into 
/beep, where they can, keeping only ſuch other cattle as 
are neceſſary ; then they will be their own merchants 
and ſend their ⁊ , and butter, and hides, and linen 
beyond ſea for ready money, and wine, and ſpices, and 
filks. They will keep only a few milerable coltagers : 
the farmers muſt rab, or beg, or lende their country; 
the /hopheepers in this and every other town mult break and 
flarve; for it is the landed man that mantains the mer- 
chant, and ſhopkeeper, and handicraftſman. ny, 

But when the */quire turns farmer and merchant him- 
ſelf, all the good money he gets from abroad, he will 
| hoard up to ſend for England, and keep ſome poor taylor 
or wweaver and the like in his own houſe, who will be glad 
to get bread at any rate. 

I ſhould never have done, if I were to tell you all the 
miſeries that we ſhall undergo, if we be fo fooliſh and 
evicked as to take this curſed coin. It would be very 
hard, if all Ireland ſhould be put into one ſcale, and this 
ſorry fellow Wood into the other; that Mr Wood thould 
weigh down this whole kingdom, by which England gets 
above a million of good money every year clear into their 
| Sockets : and that is more than the Englith do by all the 

world beſides. „ % oh 
But your great comfort is, that as his majeſty's patent 
doth not oblige you to take this money, fo the laws have 
not given the crown a power of forcing the ſubje# to take 
what money the king pleaſes ; for then, by the ſame rea- 
ſon, we might be bound to take pebble- tones, or cockle- 
ſhells, or flamped leather, for current coin, if ever we 
ſhould happen to live under an ill prince, who might like- 
| wiſe, by the ſame power, make a guinea paſs for ten 
pounds, a ſhilling for twenty ſhillings, and ſo on; by 
which he would, in a ſhort time, get all the filver and 

gold of the kingdom into his own hands, and leave us no- 
thing but braſs or leather, or what he pleaſed. Neither 
is any thing reckoned more cruel and oppreſſive in the 
French government, than their common practice of calling 
in all their money, after they have ſunk it very low, and 
then coining it a- new at a much higher value; which, 
however, is not the thouſandth part ſo wicked as this a- 
beminable project of Mr Wood. For the French give 

their 
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their ſubjects Alder for ſilver, and gold for gold; but this 
fellow will not ſo much as give us good braſs or copper 
tor our gold and filver, nor even a twelfth part of their 
worth. -” | : 

Having faid this much, I will now go on to tell you the 
judgment of ſome great latuyers in this matter; whom I 
fee'd on purpoſe for your ſakes, and got their opinions 
under their hands, that I might be ſure I went upon good 
grounds. | 
A famous law- book, called the mirrour of juſtice, diſ- 
 Courſing of the charters (or laws) ordained by our ancient 
kings, declares the law to be as follows : it was ordain- 
al, that no king of this realm ſhould change or impair the 
money, or make any other money than of gold ar filver, 
without the aſſent of all the counties ; that is, as my lord 
Coke * ſays, without the aſſent of parliament. © - 

This book is very ancient, and of great authority for 


the time in which it was written, and with that character 
is often quoted by that great lawyer y lord Coke. 8 By 
the laws of England ſeveral metals are divided into lau- 


| ful or true metal, and unlawful or falſe metal ; the for- 


mer comprehends //ver or gold, the latter all baſer metals; 


that the former is only to paſs in payments, appears by an 
.a& of parliament ; made the twentieth year of Edward 
the firſt, called, the ſtatute concerning the paſſing of pence ; 
which I give you here as I got it tranſlated into Engliſh; 
for ſome of our laws at that time were, as I am told, 
written in latin: whoever in buying or ſelling preſumes to 
7 an half-penny or 2 of laꝛuful money, bearing 
tbe lamp which it ought to have, let him be ſeized an as a 
© contemner of the king's majeſty, and caſt into priſon. 


By this flatute, no perſon is to be reckoned a contem- 


ner of the king's majeſty, and for that crime to be commit- 


ted ta priſan, but he who refuſeth to accept the king's 


coin made of /azvful metal; by which, as I obſerved be- 
fore, filver and gold only are intended. | 
That this is the true conſtrudion of the act, appears 


not only from the plain meaning of the words, but from. 


* 1 loſt. 576. 8 2 laſt. $56. 2. 
1 2 laſt. 377. | 
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my lord Coke's * obſervation upon it. By this act (ſays 
he) ir appears, that no ſubje& can be forced to take in 
buying, or ſelling, or other payment, any money made 
but of /azufi metal; that is, of „ver or gold. 

The law of England gives the king all mines of geld 
and „der; but not the mines of other meals; the realon 
of which prerogative or power, as it is given by my lord 
Coke +, is becauſe money can be made of gold and ſilver 
but not of other 2etals. 
Purſuant to this opinion half-pence and farthings were 
anciently made of /i/ver, which is evident from the act of 
parliament of Henry the fourth, chap. 4. whereby it is 
enacted as follows: Item, for the great ſcarcity that is 
at preſent within the realm of England of half-pence and 
farthings of ſilver, it is ordained and eftabliſhed, that the 
third part of all the money of filver plate which ſhall be 
brought to the bullion, ſhall be made into half-pence and 
farthings. This ſhews, that by the words half-penny and 
farthing of lawful money in that fatute concerning the 
paſſing of pence, is meant a ſmall coin in half-pence and 
 farthings of ſilver. eG 
This is further manifeſt from the ſtatute of the ninth 

year of Edward the third, chap. 3. which enaQts, that 
no ſterling half-penny or farthing be molten for to make 
veſſelt, or any other thing by the goldſmiths, nor others, 
upon the forfeiture of the money ſo molten (or melted.) 
By another act in this king's reign, b/ack money was not 
to be current in England. And, by an act made in the 
_ eleventh year of his reign, chap. 5. galley half-pence were 
not to paſs : what kind of coin theſe were, I do not know; 
bur I preſume they were made of baſe metal. And theſe 
acts were no new laꝛus, but further declarations of the 
old laæus relating to the coin. Ee „ 
Thus the lav ſtands in relation to coin. Nor is there 
any example to the contrary, except one in Davis's re- 
ports, who tells us, that in the time of Tyrone's rebel- 

hon, queen Elizabeth ordered money of mixed metal to be 
_ coined in the tower of London, and ſent over hither for 
the payment of the army, obliging all people to receive 


1 2 laſt. 577. + 2 laſt. 877. 
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it; and commanding that all ider money ſhould be taken 
only as bullion ; that is, for as much as it weighed. 
Davis tells us ſeveral particulars in this matter, too long 


here to trouble you with, and that the privy council of 


this kingdom obliged a merchant in England to receive 
this mixt money for goods tranſmitted hither. | 
But this proceeding is rejected by all the beſt lawyers, 
as contrary to law, the privy council here having no ſuch 
legal power. And, beſides, it is to be conſidered, that 


the QUEEN was then under great difficulties by a rebelli- 


on in this kingdom aſſiſted from Spain; and whatever is 
done in great exigences and dangerous times, ſhould ne- 
ver be an example to proceed by in ſeaſons of peace and 
quietneſs. | he 

I will now, my dear friends, to ſave you the trouble, 


ſet before you in ſhort, what the /azv obliges you to do, 


and what it does not oblige you to. 

Firſt, you are obliged to take all money in payments 

which is coined by the king, and is of the Engliſh ſtand- 

ard or weight, provided it be of gald or fever. 
Secondly, you are not obliged to take any money 

which is not of gold or ſilver; not only the half- pence or 


farthings of England, but of any other country, And it 
1s merely for convenience, or eaſe, that you are content 


to take them ; becauſe the cuſtom of coining ſilver half- 
gence and farthings hath long been left off; I ſuppoſe on 
account of their being ſubje& to be loſt, 


Thirdly, much leſs are we obliged to take thoſe vile 


 half-pence of that fame Wood, by which you muſt loſe 
almoſt eleven pence in every ſhilling, 
Therefore, my friends, ſtand to it one and all: refuſe 


this filthy traſh. It is no treaſon to rebel againſt Mr 
Wood. His majeſty, in his patent, obliges no body to 


take theſe half-pence : our gracious prince hath no ſuch 
ill adviſers about him; or, if he had, yet you ſee, the 
laws have not left it in the king's power to force us to take 
any coin but what is lawful, of right ſtandard, gold and 
alder. Therefore you have nothing to fear. 


And let me in the next place apply myſelf particularly 


to you, who are the poorer ſort of tradeſmen, Perhaps 


you may think, you will not be ſo great loſers as the mh 
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if theſe bhalf-pence ſhould paſs ; becauſe you ſeldom fee 
any /ifver, and your cuſtomers come to your ſhops or 
ſtalls with nothing but &raſs, which you likewiſe find hard 
to be got. But you may take my word, whenever this 
money gains footing among you, you will be utterly un- 
done. If you carry theſe half-pence to a thop for tobacco, 
or Lund, or any other thing that you want; the thop- 

keeper will advance his goods accordingly, or elſe he 


muſt break, and leave the key under the door. Do you 


think I will ſell yu a yard of ten-penny fluff for twenty 
of Mr Wood's half-pence ? No, not under two hundred 
at leuſt; neither wwill I be at the trouble of counting, but 
weigh them in a lump. I will tell you one thing further, 
that if Mr Wood's project ſhould take, it would ruin 
even our beggars; for when I give a beggar a half- penny, 


it will quench his thirſt, or go a good way to fill his bel- 


ly ; but the twelfth part of a half-penny will do him no 
more ſervice, than it I ſhould give him three pins out of 


my ſleeve. 


In ſhort, theſe half-pence are like the accurſed thing, 


which, as the ſcripture tells us, the children of Iſrael 
were forbidden to fauch. They will run about /ike the 


plague, and deſtray every one who lays his hands upon 
them. I have heard /cho/ars talk of a man who told the 
king, that he had invented a way to torment people by 


putting them into a Bull of braſs with fire under it: but 


the prince put the projector firſt into his brazen bull to 
make the experiment. This very much reſembles the 
project of Mr Wood; and the like of this may poſſibly 
be Mr Wood's fate; that the braſs he contrived to tor- 
ment this kingdom with, may prove his own torment, and 


his deſtruction at laſt. | 


NM. B. The author of this paper is informed by per- 
ſons, who have made it their buſineſs to be exact in their | 
obſervations on the true value of theſe half-pence, that 


any perſon may expect to get a quart of two-penny ale for 
thirty-ſix of them. 8 N 


2 defire that all families may keep this paper carefull 
by them to refreſh their memories, whenever they ſhall 
- have 
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have farther notice of Mr Wood's half-pence, or any 
other the like impoſture *. 


At the ſound of the Drapier's trumpet, a ſpirit aroſe among 
the people, that, in the eaſtern phraſe, was /ike unts a tempeſt in 
the day of the whirlwind. Every perſon of every rank, party, and 
denomination, was convinced, that the admiſſion of Wood's cop- 
per muſt prove fatal to the common-wealth. The papiſt, the 
fanatic, the tory, the whig, all liſted themſelves voluntiers under 
the banner of M. B. Drapier, and were all equally zealous to 
ſerve the common cauſe. Much heat, and many fiery ſpeeches 
againſt the adminiſtration, were the cenſequence of this union :* 
nor had the flames been allayed, notwithſtanding threats and pro- 
clamations, had not the coin been totally ſuppreſſed, and had not 


Wood withdrawn his patent. Orrery. See the note at the en 
of letter 3. 
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A LETTER to Mr Harding the printer, 
upon occaſion of a paragraph in his news- 
paper of Aug. 1. 1724, relating to Mr 
Wood's HALF-PENCE. ol 


N your news: letter of the firſt inſtant there is a para- 
graph, dated from London July 25th, relating to 
Wood's half-pence ; whereby it is plain, what I foretold 
in my letter to the ſhopkeepers, etc. that this vile fellow 
would never be at reſt ; and that the danger of our rum 
approaches nearer ; and therefore the kingdom requires 
new and freſh warning. However, I take this para- 
graph to be, in a great meaſure, an impoſition upon the 
public; at leaſt I hope to, becaute ] am informed that 
Wood is generally his own news-writer ; I cannot but 
_ obſerve from that paragraph, that this public enemy of 
ours, not ſatisfied to ruin us with his tu, takes every 
occaſion to treat this kingdom with the uimolt contempt. 
He repreſents /everal of our merchants and traders, up- 
on examination befire a comnittee of council, agreeing, 
that there was the utmoſt neceſfity of copper money here, 
before his patent; ſo that feteral gentlemen lade been 
forced to tally with their ⁊cu kmen, and give them bits of 
cards ſealed and ſubſcribed with their names. What 
then? If a phyſician preſcribe to a patient a dram of 
phyſic, ſhall a raſcal-apothecary cram him with a pound, 
and mix it up with poiſon © and is not a landlord's hand 
and feal to his own labourers a better ſecurity for five or 
ten ſhillings, than Wood's Hraſs, ten times below the real 
value, can be to the kingdom for an hundred and eight 
thouſand pounds? 3) ;;% . 
But who are theſe merchants and traders of Ireland. 
that made this report of the utmoſt neceſſity ve are under 
for copper money ? they are only a iew betrayers of their 
country, confederates with Wood, frem whom they are 
r B | to 


Change in the w 
twenty thouſand pounds would be a ſum fully ſufficient to 
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to purchaſe a great quantity of his coin, perhaps at half 
the price that we are to take it, and vend it among us, to 
the ruin of the public, and their own private advantages. 
Are not theſe excellent witneſſes, upon whoſe integrity 


the fate of the kingdom muſt depend, evidences in their 


own cauſe, and ſharers in this work of iniquity ? 
If we could have deſerved the liberty of coining for our- 


| ſelves, as we formerly did, and why we have it not, is 


every body's wonder, as well as mine, ten thouſand pounds 
Might have been coined here in Dublin of only one fifth 
below the intrinfick value, and this ſum, with the ſtock of 


halt-pence we then had, would have been ſufficient ; but 
Wood, by his emiſſaries, enemies to Gop and this king- 
dom, hath taken care to buy up as many of our old half- 


pence as he could; and from thence the preſent want of 
change ariſes; to remove which by Mr Wood's remedy, 


would be to cure a ſcratch on the finger by cutting off the 


arm. But ſuppoling there were not one farthing of 
ole nation, I will maintain, that five and 


Anſwer all our occaſions. I am no inconſiderable ſhop- 


| keeper in this town, I have diſcourſed with ſeveral of my 


own, and other trades, with many gentlemen both of city 


And country, and alſo with great numbers of farmers, cot- 


tagers, and labourers, who all agree, that two ſhillings 


in change for every family would be more than neceſſary 


in all dealings. Now, by the largeſt computation (even 
before that grievous diſcouragement of agriculture, t 
awhich hath ſo much lefſened our numbers) the ſouls in 
this kingdom are computed to be one million and a half; 
which, allowing fix to a family, makes two hundred and 
fifty thouſand families, and conſequently two ſhillings to 

each family will amount only to five and twenty thouſand 

— ; Whereas this Honeſt, liberal, hard. ware- man, 


ood, would impoſe upon us above four times that ſum. 
Your paragraph relates further, that Sir Iſaac Newton 
reported an aſſay taken at the Tower of Wood's metal; 


by which it appears, that Wood had in all reſpeds per- 
formed his contract. His contract! with whom ? was it 
with the parliament or people of Ireland ? are not they to 


1 Perhaps the probibition from ploughing, See p. 3. 
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be the purchaſers? but they deteſt, abhor, and reject it 
45 —_ fraudulent, mingled with dirt and traſh. Up- 


on which he grows angry, goes to law, and will impote 
his goods upon us by force. ad 
But your news- letter ſays, that an aſſay was made of 
the coin. How impudent and inſupportable is this! 
Wood takes care to coin a dozen or two half-pence of 
metal, ſends them to the tower, and they are ap- 


proved, and theſe muſt anſwer all that he hath already 


coined, or ſhall coin for the future. It is true, indeed, 
that a gentleman often ſends to my ſhop for a pattern of 
ſtuff; 1 cut it fairly off, and, if he likes it, he comes, or 
ſends, and compares the pattern with the whole piece, 
and probably we come to a bargain. But if I were to buy 


an hundred ſheep, and the grazier ſhould bring me one 
| fingle wether fat and well fleeced, by way of pattern, 


and expect the ſame price round for the whole hundred, 
without ſuffering me to ſee them before he was paid, or 
giving me good ſecurity to reſtore my money for thoſe that 
were lean, or ſborn, or ſcabby, I would be none of his 
cuſtomer. I have heard of a man who had a mind to fell 
his houſe, and therefore carried. a piece of 5rick in his 


pocket, which he ſhewed as a pattern to encourage pur- 
_ Chaſers; and this is directly the caſe in point with Mr 


Wood's aſſay. 
The next part of the paragraph contains Mr Wood's 


voluntary propoſals for preventing any further ob jectiont 


or apprebenſionc. 


His firſt propoſal is, that whereas he hath already coin- 


ed ſeventeen thouſand pounds, and has copper prepared to 
make it up forty thouſand pounds, he will be content to 


coin no more, unleſs the EXI1GENCES OF TRADE RE- 


QUIRE IT, although his patent impotuers him to coin 4 


Far greater quantity. 


To which if I were to anſwer, it ſhould be thus: let 
Mr Wood and his crew of founders and tinkers coin on, 
till there is not an old kettle left in the kingdom; let 


them coin old leather, tobacco-pipe-clay, or the dirt in 
the ſtreet, and call their trumpery by what name they 

_ pleaſe, from a guinea to a farthing ; we are not under 
any concern to know. how he and his tribe of accomplices 


think fit to employ themſelves. But I hope, and truſt, 
| 2 that 
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that we are all to a man fully determined to have nothing 
to do with him or his ware. h 
The king has given him a patent to coin half-pence, 


but hath not obliged us to take them; and I have already 


ſhewn in my letter to the ſhopheepers, etc. that the law 
hath not left it in the power of the prerogative to compel 


the ſubject to take any money, beſides gold and filver of 


the right ſterling and ſtandard. 3 
Wood further propoſes, (if I underſtand him right, for 
his expreſſions are dubious) that he will not coin above 


forty thouſand pounds, unleſs the exigences of trade re- 


quire it. Firſt, I obſerve that this ſum of forty thouſand 
pounds is almoſt double to what I proved to be ſufficient 
for the whole kingdom, although we had not one of our 
old half-pence left. Again, I aſk, who is to be judge 
when the exigences of trade require it? Without doubt 
he means himſelf ; for as to us of this poor kingdom, who 
muſt be utterly ruined if this project ſhould ſucceed, we 
were never once conſulted till the matter was over, and 
he will judge of our exigences by his own ; neither will 


' theſe be ever at an end, till he and his accomplices ſhall 


think they have enough: and it now appears that he will 


not be content with all our gold and ſilver, but intends 


to buy up our goods and manufactures with the fame 
coin. 3 


I ſhall not enter into examination of the prices, for 
which he now propoſes to ſell his halt-pence, or what he 


calls his copper, by the pound; I have ſaid enough of it 
in my former letter, and it hath likewiſe been conſidered 


by others. It is certain, that by his own firſt computa- 
tion we were to pay three ſhillings for what was intrinſi- 


cally worth but one, although it had been of the true 


weight and ſtandard for which he pretended to have con- | 


tracted ; but there is ſo great a difference both in weight 
and badneſs in ſeveral of his coins, that ſome of them 
have been nine in ten below the intrinſic value, and moſt 
of them fix or ſeven. 

His laſt propoſal being of a peculiar ſtrain and nature, 
_ deſerves to be very particularly conſidered, both on ac- 
Count of the matter and the ſtyle. It is as follows: 


Laſtly, In confideration of the direful apprebenſions 


aubich prevail in Ireland, that My Wood will by ſuch 
coinage 


C 
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coinage drain them of their gold and filver ; he propoſes 


to take their manufaftures in exchange, and that no per- 
ſon be obliged to receive more than five-pence half-penny 
at one payment. | | 
Firſt, obſerve this little impudent hard-ware-man 
turning into ridicule the direful apprebenſians of a whole 
kinedom, priding himſelf as the cauſe of them, and dar- 
ing to preſcribe (what no king of England ever attempt- 
ed) how far a whole nation ſhall be obliged to take his 
braſs coin. And he has reaſon to inſult : for ſure there 
was never an example in hiſtory of a great kingdom kept 
in awe for above a vear, in daily dread of utter deſtructi- 
on, not by a powerful invader at the head of twenty 
_ thouſand men, not by a plague or a famine, not by aty- 
rannical prince (tor we never had one more gracious) or 
a corrupt adminiſtration, but by one fingle, diminutive, 
inſignificant mechanic. 
But to go on: to remove our direful apprebenſrons, 
that he will drain us of aur gold and filoer by his coin- 
age, this little arbitrary mock-monarch moſt graciouſly 
offers to take our manufuctures in exchange. Are our 
Triſh underſtandings indeed fo low in his opinion ? Is not 
this the very miſery we complain of; that his curſed pro- 
je& will put us under the neceſſity of felling our goods 
for what is equal to n4thing © How would ſuch a propo- 
ſal found from France or Spain, or my other country 
with which we traffic, if they thould offer to deal with us 
only upon this condition, that we ſhould take their mo- 
ney at ten times higher than the intrinſic value? Does Mr 
Wood think, for inſtance, that we will tell him a ſtone 
of wool for a parcel of bis counters not worth /x-pence, 
when we can fend it to England, and receive as many ſhil- 
lings in gold and filver ? Surely there was never heard 
ſuch a compound of impudence, villany, and folly. 
His propoſals conclude with perfect high treaſon. He 
promiſes, that u perſon ſhall be obliged te receive mare 
than firve-pence half-penny »f his cain in one payment. 
By which it is plain, that he pretends to «ge every ſub- 


je in this kingdom to take ſo much in every payment, 


if it be offered; whereas his patent obliges no man, nor 
can the prerogative by Jaw claim fuch a power, as I have 
olten oblerved ; fo that here Mr Wood takes upon him 
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the entire legiſlature, and an abſolute dominion over the 
properties of the whole nation. 
God! who are this wretch's adviſers * who are 


his ſupporters, abettors, encouragers, or ſbarers? Mr 


Wood will oblige me to take five-pence half-penny of his 
braſs in every payment. And I will ſhoot Mr Wood and 
his deputies through the head like high-way-men or houſe- 
breakers, if they dare to force one farthing of their coin 
on me in the payment of an hundred pounds. It is no Toſs 
of honour to ſubmit to the lion; but who, with the fi- 
gure of a nan, can think with patience of being devoured 
alive by a rat? He has laid a tax upon the people of Ire- 
land of ſeventeen ſhillings at leaſt in the pound: a tax, I 
ſay, not only upon lands, but intereſt-money, goods, 


manufactures, the hire of handicraftſmen, labourers, and 


ſervants. Shopkeepers, look to yourſelves ! Wood will 
— and force you to *ake five-pence half-· penny of his 
traſh in every payment; ind many of you receive twenty, 
thirty, forty payments in one day, or elſe you can hard- 
ly find bread: and pray conſider how much that will a- 
mount to in a year ; twenty times five-pence halt-penny 


is nine ſhillings and tfvo-pence, which is above an hundred 
and fixty pounds a year, wherein you will be loſers of at 
leaſt one hundred and forty pounds by taking your pay- 


ments in his money. If any of you be content to deal 
with Mr Wood on ſuch conditions, they may ; but for 
my own particular, let his money periſh with him. If the 
famous Mr Hambden rather choſe to go priſon, than 
pay a few ſhillings to king Charles I. without authority 
of parliament ; Iwill rather chuſe to be hanged, than have 


all my fubſtziice taxed at ſeventeen ſhillings in the pound, 


at the arbitrary will and pleaſure of the venerable Mr 

'T he paragraph concludes thus: N. B. (that is to ſay, 
nota bene, wr mark well) No evidence appeared from 
Ireland, or eljezvhere, to prove the miſchiefs complained 
of, or any abuſes whatſcever committed in the execution 
f the ſaid grant. po | En 

The impudence of this remark exceeds all that went 
before. Firſt, the houſe of commons in Ireland, which 
repreſents the whole people of the kingdom; and ſecond- 
ly, the privy-council addreifed his majeſty againſt _ 
balſ- 
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half. pence: what could be done more to expreſs the u- 


niverſal ſenſe of the nation? If his copper were diamonds, 
and the kingdom were _ againtt it, would not that 


be ſufficient to reject it? Muſt a committee of the whole 
houſe of commons, and our whole privy-council, go o- 
ver to argue pre and con with Mr Wood? To what end 
did the king give his patent for coining half-pence in Ire- 
land? was it not, becauſe it was repreſented to his ſacred 
majeſty, that ſuch a coinage would be of advantage to 
the good of this kingdom, and of all his ſubjects here? 
It is to the patentee's peril, if his repreſentation be falſe, 
and the execution of his patent be fraudulent and cor- 
rupt. Is he fo wicked and fooliſn to think, that his pa- 
tent was given him to ruin a million and a half of people, 
that he might be a gainer of three or fourſcore thouland 
pounds to himſelf? Before he was at the charge of paſ- 
ſing a patent, much more of raking up fo much filthy 
droſs, and ſtamping it with his majeſty's image and ſu- 
perſcription, ſhould he not firſt in common ſenſe, in com- 
mon equity, and common manners have conſulted the 
principal party concerned; that is to ſay, the people of 
the kingdom, the houſe of lords, or commons, or the 
privy- council? If any foreigner ſhould aſk us, 2 
image and juperjcription there is n Wood's coin? we 
ſhould be aſhamed to tell him, it was Cæſar's. In that 
great want of copper halt-pence which he alledges we 
were, our city ſet up o:r Cæſar's * ſtatue in excellent 
copper at an expence, that is equal in value to thirty thou- 
ſand pound of his coin; and we will not receive his image 
in worſe metal. | = 
[ obſerve many of our people putting a melancholy caſe 
on this ſubject. It is true, ſay they, we are all undone 
if Wood's halt-pence muſt pats ; but what ſhall we do, 
if his majeſty puts out a proclamation commanding us to 
take them? This hath often been dinned in my ears. 
But I defire my countrymen to be affured that there is 


nothing in it. The king never iſſues out a proclamation 


but to enjoin what the law permits him. He will not 
ifſue out a proclamation againſt law; or if ſuch a thing 
ſhould happen by a miſtake, we are no more obliged to 


An equeſtrian ſtatue of George I. at Efſex-bridge, Dublin. 
B 4 So obey 
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obey it than to run our heads into the fire. Beſides, his 
majeſty will never command us by a roclamation, what 
he does not offer to command us in the patent itſelf. 
There he leaves it to our diſcretion ; fo that our deſtruc- 
tion muſt be entirely owing to ourſelves. Therefore let 
no man be afraid of a proclamation, which will never be 
granted; and if it ſhould, yet upon this occafion will be 
of no force. The king's revenues here are near four 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. Can you think his 
miniſters will adviſe him to take them in Wood's brats, 
which will reduce the value to fiſty thouſand pounds? 
England gets a million /erling by this nation; which, it 
this project goes on, will be almoſt reduced to nothing: 

and do you think thoſe, who live in England upon Irith 
| eſtates, will be content to take an eighth or tenth part by 

being paid in Wood's droſs? 5 

If Wood and his eenfederates were not convinced of 
our ſtupidity, they never would have attempted fo auda- 
cious an enterpriſe. He now ſees a ſpirit hath been rait- 


ed againſt him, and he only watches till it begins to flag: 


he goes about watching when to devour us. He hopes 
we {hall be weary of contending with him; and at laſt 
out of ignorance or fear, or of being perfectly tired with 
oppoſition, we {hall be forced to yield; and therefore, I 
confeſs, it is my chief endeavour to keep up your ſpirits 
and reſentments. If I tell you there is a precipice under 
you, and that if you go forwards you will certainly break 
your necks ; if | point to it before your eyes, mult I be 
at the trouble of repeating it every morning? Are our 


people's hearts waxed groſs ® are their ears dull of bear- 


ing? and have they cloſed their eyes? I fear there are 


fome few wipers 1 veho for ten or twenty pounds 


gain would ſell their ſouls and their country; although 
at laſt it ſhould end in their own ruin, as well as ours. 


Be not like the deaf adder, 2vh9 refuſeth to hear the voice 


of the charmer, charm he never ſo wiſely. 


Although my letter be directed to you, Mr Harding, 


vet intend it tor all my countrymen. [I have no interett 


in this affair, but what is common to the public: I can 
live better than many others: I have {ome gold and ſil- 
ver by me, and a thop well furniſhed ; and ſhall be able 
to make a ſhitt, when many of my betters are 2 
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But I am grie ved to ſee the coldneſs and indifference of 
many people, with whom I diſcourſe. Some are afraid 
of a proclamation ; Others ſhrug up their ſhoulders, and 
cry, what would you have us to do? Some give out, 
there is no danger at all: others are comforted, that it 
will be a common calamity, and they ſhall fare no worſe 
than their neighbours. Will not a man, who hears midnight 
robbers at his door, get out of bed and raiſe his family 
for a common defence? and ſhall a whole kingdom lie in 
a lethargy, while Mr Wood comes at the head of his 
confederates to rob them of all they have, to ruin us and. 
our poſterity, for ever? If a highwayman meets you on 
the road, you give him your money to fave your life; 
but God be thanked, Mr Wood cannot touch a hair of 
your heads. You have all the laws of God and man on 
your fide: when he or his accomplices offer you his droſs, 
it is but faying no, and you are fafe. It a mad man 
ſhould come into my ſhop with a handful of dirt raked 
out of the kennel, and offer it in payment for ten yards 
of ituff, I would pity, or laugh at him; or, if his be- 
haviour deſerved it, kick him out of my doors. And if 
Mr Wood comes to demand my gold and filver, or com- 
modities, for which I have paid my gold and filver, in ex- 
change for his traſh, can he deſerve or expect better 
treatment ? 5 Cy Se 
When the evil day is come (if it muſt come) let us 
mark and obſerve thoſe, who preſume to offer theſe halt- 
pence in payment. Let their names and trades, and 
places of abode, be made public, that every one may be 
aware of them, as betrayers of their country, and con- 
federates with Mr Wood. Let them be watched at mar- 
kets and fairs ; and let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the 
word about, that Mr Wood's half-pence have been of- 
_ and caution the poor innocent people not to receive 
them. 5 5 
Perhaps I have been too tedious; but there would ne- 
ver be an end, if I attempted to ſay all that this melan- 
eholy ſubject will bear. I will conclude with humbly of- 


Se fering one propoſal - which, if it were put into practice, 


vould blow up this deſtructive project at once. Let ſome 
fkiliul, judicious pen draw up an advertiſement to the 

following purpoſe: 1 

8 35 Whereas 
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Whereas one William Wood, hard-ware-man, now 


or lately ſejourning in the city of London, hath, by many 
miſrepreſentations, procured a patent for coining an 
Bundred and eight _—_ pounds in copper half-pence 
for this kingdom : which is a ſum five times greater than 
our occaſions require: and whereas it is notorious, that 
the ſaid Wood hath coined his half-pence of ſuch baſe 
metal, and falſe weight, that they are at leaſt ſix parts 


in ſeven below the real value: and whereas we have rea- 


fon to apprehend, that the ſaid Wood may at any time 


bereafler clandeſtinely coin as many more half-pence as 


be pleaſes : and whereas the ſaid patent neither doth, nor 


can oblige his majeſty's { ubjects to receive the ſaid balf- 
pence in any payment, but leaves it to their voluntary 
choice ; becauſe by law the ſubject cannot be obliged to 


take any money, except gold or filver : and whereas, con- 


trary to the letter and meaning of the ſaid patent, the 


faid Wood hath declared, that every perſon ſhall be ob- 
liged to take five-pence half-penny of his coin in every 
| payment + and whereas the houſe of commons, and privy- 


council, have -wverally addreſſed his moſt ſacred majeſty, 


repreſenting the il! conſequences which the ſaid coinage 
may have upon this kingdom: and, laſtly, whereas it is 
wniverſal'y arreed, that the whole nation to a man (ex- 


cept Mr \iocd, and his confederates) are in the utmoſt 


apprehenſians of the ruinous conſequences that muſt fol- 
low from the ſaid comwage ; therefore we, whoſe names 


are unclerwritten, being perſons of conſiderable eflates in 
this kingdom, and refiders therein, du unanimouſly re- 


folve and declare, that we will never receive one far- 
thing or half penny of the ſaid Wood's coining ; and that 
wwe will direct all our tenants to refuſe the ſaid coin 


om any fperſor whatſTever ; of which that they may not 
ey may 


igrrant, ve have ſent them à copy of this advertiſe- 
ment zo Le read to ihem by wr te war, receivers, etc. 


Icould with, tar a pape this nature might be drawn 


up, and ſigned by two or tree hundred principal gen- 


tlemen of this king om; and printed coples thereof ſent 


to their ſeveral tenants. I am deceived if any ting could 
_ ſooner defeat this execrable deſign of Wood, and his ar- 
complices. This would immediately give he alarm, and 
ſet the kingdom on their guard; this would give courage 
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to the meaneſt tenant and cottager. How long, O Lord, 
righteous and true, etc. | 


I muſt tell you in particular, Mr Harding, that you 
are much to blame. Several hundred perſons have en- 
quired at your houſe for my letter to the ſhopheepers, etc. 
and you had none to fell them. Pray keep yourſelf pro- 


vided with that letter, and with this : you have got very 
well by the former ; but 1 did not then write for 


your 
fake, any more than I do now. Pray advertiſe both in 


every news-paper ; and let it not be your fault or mine, 


if our countrymen will not take warning. I defire vos 
likewite to fell them as cheap as you can. 


I am your ſervant, 
M B 


| Aug. 4, 1724. 


LETTER 
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LETTER III. 


Some OBSERVATIONS upon a paper, cal- 
led, The report of the committee of the moſt 
honourable the prroy-council in England, re- 
lating to Wood's half-pence. Do” 


To the Nobility and Gentry of the kingdom of 
Ireland. 


' FAVING already written bo letters to the people of 
my own level and condition, and having now very 
preſſing occaſion for writing a third; I thought I could 


not more properly addreſs it than to your /ord/bips and 


wor ſhips. Sas 

The occaſion is this: a printed paper was ſent to me 
on the 18th inſtant, entitled, à report of the cammittee 
e the lords of his majeſly's moſt honourable 
in England, relating to Mr Wood's half-pence and far- 


things. There is no mention made where the paper was 


grated but I ſuppoſe it to have been in Dublin: and 1 
have been told, that the copy did not come over in the 

Gazette, but in the London journal, or ſome other print 
of no authority or conſequence. And, for any thing 
that legally appears to the contrary, it may be a contri- 
vance to fright us; or a project of ſome printer, who hath 
' a mind to make a penny by publiſhing ſomething upon a 


dom. Mr Wood in publiſhing this paper, would inſinu- 


ate to the world, as if the committee had a greater con- 


cern for his credit, and private emolument, than for the 
| honour of the privy-council, and both houſes of parlia- 
ment here, and for the quiet and welfare of this whole 
kingdom; for it ſeems intended a vindication of Mr 
Mood, not without ſeveral ſevere reflections on the houſes 
of lords and commons of Ireland. PE! | 

Tbe whole is indeed written with the turn and air of 


privy-council | 


ſubject, which now 2 all our thoughts in this An- 
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a pamphlet; as if it were a diſpute between William 
Wood on the one part, and the ard, juſtices, privy- 
council, and both houſes 5f parliament on the other: the 
defign of it being to clear William Wood, and to charge 
the other ſide with caſting raſh and groundleſs aſperſions 
upon him. 55 5 
But if it be really what the title imports, Mr Wood 
hath treated the committee with great rudeneſs, by pub- 
| liſhing an act of theirs in ſo unbecoming a manner, with- 
out their leave, and before it was communicated to the 
government and privy-council of Ireland; to whom the 
committee adviſed that it ſhould be tranſmitted. Bur, 
with all deference be it ſpoken, I do not conceive that a 
report of a committee of the council in England is hither- 
to a law in either kingdom, and until any point is deter- 
mined to be a law, it remains diſputable by every ſub- 
ject Gs 
5 This (may it pleaſe your lordſbips and worſhips) may 
| ſeem a ſtrange way of diſcourſing in an illiterate ſhop- 
| beeper. I have endeavoured (although without the help 
of books) to improve tliat finall portion of reaſon God 
| hath been pleaſed to give me; and when reaon plainly 
appears before me, I cannot turn away my head from it. 
Thus, for inftance, if any lawyer ſhould tell me that ſuch 
a point were law, from which many groſs palpable ab- 
ſurdities muſt follow; I would not, I could not believe 
him. If Sir Edwaid Coke ſhould poſitively affert, (which 
he no where does, but the direct contrary) that a limit- 
ed prince could by his prerogative oblige his ſubjects to 
take half an ounce of lead, ſtamped wiih his image, for 
twenty ſhillings in gold, I ſhould ſwear he was deceived, 
or a decei ver; becauſe a power like that would leave the 
whole lives and fortunes of the people entirely at the 
mercy of the monarch ; yet this in effect is what Wood 
| hath advanced in ſame ot his papers; and what ſuſpicious 
people may poſſibly apprehend frum ſome paſſages in that, 
which is called the report. 3 
That paper mentions ſuch perſons to have been examin- 
ed, who were deſirous and willing 40 be heard upon this 
ſubject. I am told there were four in all; Coleby, 3B, 
Mr Finley the banker, and one more, whoſe name 1 
know not. The firſt of theſe was tried for robbing the 
8 meaſury 
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treaſury in Ireland : and though he was acquitted for 
want of legal proof, yet every perſon in the court believ- 
ed him to be guilty. 


But, fince I have gone ſo far as to mention particular 


ſons, it may be ſome ſatis faction to know who is this 


Vood himſelf, that has the honour to have a whole 


kingdom at his mercy for almoſt two years together. I 
find he is in the patent mtitule«| e/g:1ire, although he were 
underſtood to be only a hard-2vare-man ; and fo I have 
deen bold to call him in my former letters; however, a 
*{quire he is, not only by virtue of his patent, but by 


having been a colleQor in Shropſhire ; where pretending 


to have been robbed, and ſuing the county, he was caſt, 

and for the infamy of the fact loſt his employment. 

T have heard another ſtory of this ſquire Wood from 
a very honourable lady, that one Hamilton told her. 


Hamilton was ſent for fix years ago by Sir Iſaac Newton 


to try the coinage of four men, who then ſolicited a pa- 


tent for coining half-pence for Ireland; their names were 


Wood, Coſtor, Elliſton, and Parker. Parker made the 
faireſt offer, and Wood the worſt; for his coin were 
three half-pence in a pound weight lefs value than the o- 
ther. By which it is plain, with what intentions he ſo- 
licited his patent; but not fo plain how he obtained it. 

It is alledged in the ſaid paper called the report. that 


upon repeated orders from a ſecretary of itate for ſend- 


ing over ſuch papers and witneſſes, as ſhould be thought 
proper to ſupport the objections made againſt the patent, 

both houſes of parliament;) the lord lieutenant re- 
preſented the great difficulty he found himſelf in, to com- 
ply with theſe orders: that none 4 the principal mem- 
bers of Both houſes who were in the king's ſervice, or 
council, would take upon them to adviſe, how any mate- 
rial perſon, or papers, might be ſent over on this occaſi- 


No one fe: ſon could be prevailed upon to come over from 


liament in Ireland; eſpecially that 
ſhould ariſe from a general apprehenſion of a miſcarriage, 


in an enquiry before bis majeſty, or in a proceeding 2 


on, etc. And this is often repeated, and repreſented 
as a proceeding that ſecms very extraordinary, that in a 
matter, which had raiſed fo great a clamour in Ireland, 


Ireland in ſupport of the united ſenſe of bath houſes of 
28 EL — | 
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due courſe of law, in a caſe where both houſes of parlia- 
ment had declared themſelves ſo fully convinced, and ſa- 
tisfied upon evidence, and examinations taken in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. | 1 5 
How ſhall I, a poor ignorant ſhopkeeper, utterly un- 
ſkilled in law, be able to anſwer fo weighty an objeCtion ? 
I will try what can be done by plain reaſon, unaſſiſted by 
art, cunning, or eloquence. | 8 
In my humble opinion the committee of council hath 
already prejudged the whole caſe, by calling the united 
ſenſe of both houſes of parliament in Ireland an univerſal 
clamour. Here the addreſſes of the lords and commons 
of Ireland againſt a ruinous, deſtructive project of an ab- 
\ ſecure, ſingle undertaker, is called a clamour. I defire 
to know, how ſuch a ſtyle would be reſented in England 
from a committee of council there to a parliament; and 
how many impeachments would follow upon it? But fu 
poſing the appellation to be proper, I never heard of a 
wiſe miniſter, who deſpiſed the univerſal clamour of a 
people; and if that clamour can be quieted by diſappoint- 
ing the fraudulent practice of a fingle perſon, the purchaſe 
15 not exorbitant. 0 „ 
But in anſwer to this objection: firſt it is manifeſt, that 

if this coinage had been in Ireland, with ſuch limitations 
as have been formerly ſpecified in other patents, and 

granted to perſons of this kingdom, or even of England, 
able to give ſufficient ſecurity, few or no inconveniencies 
could have happened. As to Mr Knox's patent mention- 
ed in the report, ſecurity was given into the Exchequer, 
that the patentee ſhould upon all demands be obliged to 
receive his half-perce back, and pay gold or ſilver in ex- 
change for them. And Mr Moor (to whom I ſuppoſe 
that patent was made over) was in 1694 forced to leave 
off coining before the end of that year by the great crouds 
of people continually offering to return his coinage upon 
him. In 1698 he coined again, and was forced to give 
over for the fame reaſon. This entirely alters the caſe ; 
for there is no ſuch condition in Wood's patent ;' which 
condition was worth a hundred times all other limitations 
whatſoever. as e 
Put the caſe, that the two houſes of lords and commons 
ef England, and the prizy-council there, ſhould ae 
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his majeſty to recall a patent, from whence they appre- 


hended the moſt ruinous conſequences to the whole king- 
dom ; and, to make it ſtronger it poſſible, that the whole 
nation almoſt to a man ſhould thereupon diſcover the mo/t 
diſmal apprebenſions (as Mr Wood ityles them ;) would 
his majeſty debate half an hour what he had todo? would 
any minitter dare advife him againſt recalling ſuch a pa- 
tent? or would the matter be referred to the privy- 
council, or to Weſtminiter-hall ; the two houſes of par- 
liament plaintiffs, and William Wood defendant? and 


1s there even the ſmalleſt difference between the two 


caſes ? : 

Were not the people of Ireland born as free as thoſe of 
England? how have they forfeited their freedom? is not 
their parliament as fair a repreſentative of the people as 
that of England? and hath not their privy-council as 
great, or a greater ſhare in the adminiſtration of public 


affairs? are not they ſubjects of the ſame king? does not 


the ſame /un ſhine upon them? and have they not the 


ſame God tor their protector? am I a freeman in Eng- 


land, and do I become a ſlave in fix hours by croſſing the 


channel? No wonder then if the boldeſt perſons were cau- 


_ tious to interpoſe in a matter already determined by the 
whole voice of the nation; or to preſume to repreſent the 
repreſentatives of the kingdom ; and were juſtly apprehen- 
five of meeting ſuch a treatment as they would deſerve at 
the next ſeſſion. It would ſeem very extraordinary, if 
an inferior court in England ſhould take a matter out of 
| the hands of the high court of parliament during a pro- 
_—_ and decide it againſt the opinion of both þ 


bold as to go over as evidences to prove the truth of the 


odjections made againſt this patent by the high court of 


parliament here, yet theſe objections ſtand good, not- 
withſtanding the anſwers made by Mr Wood. and his. 
The report ſays, that, upon an aſſay made of the fine- 


very article. This is poſſible enough in the pieces up- 
on which the aſſay was made; but Wood muſt have fail- 
ed very much in point of dexterity, if he had not taken 
Care io provide a ſufficient quantity of ſuch * 

| SS | | * | 


ouſes. _ 
t happens however, that although no perſons were ſo 


neſs, weight, and value of this copper, it exceeded in e- 
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would bear the trial ; which he was well able to do, al- 
though they were taken out of ſeveral parce!s ; ſince it 
is now plain, that the bias of tavour hath been wholly 
on his ſide. Ft, . 

But what need is there of diſputing, when we have a 
poſitive demonſtration of Wood's traudulent practices in 
this point. I have ſeen a large quantity of theſe half 
pence weighed by a very ſkiltul perion, which were of 
four different kinds, three of them conſiderably under 
weight. I have now before me an exact computation of 
the difference of weight between theſe four forts; by 
which it appears, that the fourth fort, or the lighteſt, dif- 
fers from the firſt to a degree, that in the coinage of three 
hundred and fixty tons of copper, the patentee will be a 
gainer, only by that difference, of twenty- four thouſand 
four hundred and ninety-ſour pounds; and in the whole 
the public will be a loſer of eighty-two thouſand one hun- 


dred and fixty-eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings, even ſup- 


poſing the metal in point of goodneſs to anſwer Wood's 
contract, and the aſſay that hath been made, which it in- 
fallibly doth not. For this point hath likewiſe been en- 
quired into by very experienced men ; who, upon ſeveral 
trials on way of theſe half-pence, have found them to be 


at leaſt one fourth part below the real value, not includ- 


ing the raps or counterfeits that he, or his accomplices, have 


already made of his ozwn coin, and ſcattered about. Now 


the coinage of three hundred and fixty tons of copper, 
coined by the weight of the fourth or lighteſt fort of his 
half-pence, will amount to one hundred twenty two thou- 
ſand four hundred eighty-eight pounds, ſixteen ſhillings ; 
and, if we ſubſtract a fourth part of the real value by the 
| baſe mixture in the metal, we muſt add to the public loſs 
one fourth part to be ſubſtracted from the intrinſic value 
of the copper ; which in three hundred and fixty tons a- 
mounts to ten thouſand and eighty pounds; and this, ad- 
ved to the former ſum of eighty-two thouſand one hun- 
dred ſixty- eight pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, will make in all 
ninety-two thouſand two hundred forty-eight pounds loſs 
to the public; beſides the raps or counterfeits that he 
may at any time hereafter think fit to coin. Nor do I 
know whether he reckons the dreſs excluſive or incluſive 
with his ihre hundred and ſixty tons of copper; which 

| | however 
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however will make a conſiderable difference in the ac- 
count. 8 FD 

Lou will here pleaſe to obſerve, that the profit allow- 
ed to Wood by the patent is twelve pence out of every 
pound of copper valued at 1s. 64. whereas 5d. only is 


allowed for coinage of a pound weight for the Englith 


half-pence : and this difference is almoſt 25 per cent. 


which is double to the higheſt exchange of money, even 


under all the additional preſſures and obſtructions to trade 
that this unhappy kingdom lies at prefent. This one 
circumſtance, in the coinage of three hundred and ſixty 


tons of copper, makes a difference of twenty-ſeven thou- - 


fand ſeven hundred and twenty pounds between Englith 


and Iriſh balf-pence, even allowing thoſe of Wood to be 


all of the heavieſt ſort. 


It is likewiſe to be conſidered, that for every half- 


| penny in a pound weight, exceeding the number directed 
by the patent, Wood will be a gainer in the coinage of 


three hundred and ſixty tons of copper, ſixteen hundred 


and eighty pounds profit more than the patent allows him: 


out of which he may afford to make his comptrollers eaſy 


upon that article. 


As to what is alledged, that theſe balf-pence far exceed the 


like coinage for Ireland in the reigns of his majeſiys pre- 
deceſſors : there cannot well be a more exceptionable way 


ol arguing, although the fact were true; which however 
is altogether miſtaken, not by any fault in the committee, 


but by the fraud and impoſition of Wood, who certainly 
produced the worſt patterns he could find; ſuch as were 
coined in ſmall numbers by permiſſions to private men, as 


butchers half-pence, black-dogs, and others the like; or 
perhaps the ſmall St. Patrick's coin, which paſſeth now 


for a farthing, or at beſt ſome of the ſmalleſt raps of the 
lateſt kind. For I have now by me half pence coined in 
the year 1680 by virtue of the patent granted to my lord 


Dartmouth, which was renewed to Knox, and they are 
heavier by a ninth part than thoſe of Wood, and of much 


better metal; and the great St. Patrick's half-pence are 


yet larger than either. 


But what is all this to the preſent debate: if under the 
various exigences of former times by wars, rebellions and 


inſurrections, the kings of England were ſometimes m_ 
" * 
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ed to pay their armies here with mixt or baſe money ; 
God forbid that the neceſſities of turbulent times ſhould 
be a precedent for times of peace, and order, and ſettle- 


ment. 


In the patent abovementioned, granted to lord Dart- 
mouth in the reign of king Charles the ſecond and renew- 
ed to Knox, the ſecurities given into the Exchequer, ob- 
liging the patentee to receive his money back upon every 
demand, were an effectual remedy againſt all inconveni- 
encies; and the copper was coined in our kingdom ; ſo 
that we were in no danger to purchaſe it with the loſs of 
all our filver and gold carried over to another, nor to be 
at the trouble of going to England for the redreſſing any 
abuſe. : 

That the kings of England have exerciſed their prero- 
gative of coining copper for Ireland and for England, is 
not the preſent queſtion : but, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of the 

report, it would. ſeem à little extraordinary, ſuppoſing a 
king ſhould think fit to exerciſe his prerogative by coin- 
ing copper in Ireland to be current in England, without 
referring it to his officers in that kingdom to be informed, 
whether the grant were reaſonable and whether the peo- 
ple defired it or no, and without regard to the addreſſes 
of his parliament againſt it. God forbid, that ſo mean a 
man as I ſhould meddle with the king's prerogative : but 
I have heard very wiſe men ſay, that the king's preroga- 
tive is bounded and limited by the gad and welfare of 
his people. I defire to know, whether it be not under- 
ſtood and avowed, that the good of Ireland was intended 
by this patent? But Ireland is not conſulted at all in the 
matter; and, as ſoon as Ireland is informed of it, they 
declared againſt it: the /2vo houſes of parliament and the 
privy-council addreſs his majeſty upon the miſchiets appre- 
hended by ſuch a patent; the prizy-council in England 
take the matter out of the parliament's cognizance; the 
good of this kingdom is dropt; and it is now determined, 
that Mr Wood ſhall have the power of ruining a whole 
nation for his private advantage. | 
I never can ſuppoſe, that ſuch patents as theſe were 
originally granted with a view of being a jobõ for the in- 
te reſt of a particular perſon to the damage of the public. 
Whatever profit muſt ariſe to the patentee, was ſurely 
meant 
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meant at beſt but as a ſecondary motive; and ſince ſome- 
body muſt be a gainer, the choice of the perſon was made 
either by favour or ſomething elſe, or by the pretence of 
merit and honeſty: this argument returns ſo often and 
ſtrongly into my head, that I cannot forbear frequently 
repeating it. Surely his majeſty, when he conſented to 


the paſſing of this patent, conceived he was doing an act 


of grace to his molt loyal ſubjects of Ireland, without any 
regard to Mr Wood, farther than as an inſtrument: but 
the people of Ireland think this patent (intended, no 
doubt, for their good) to be a molt intolerable grievance ; 


and therefore Mr Wood can never ſucceed without an 


open avowal, that his profit is preferred, not only before 


the intere/?, but the very ſafety and being of a great king- 


dom; and a kingdom diſtinguithed for its loyalty perhaps 
above all others upon earth ; not turned from its duty by 


the juri ſdiction of the houſe of lords aboliſhed at a ſtroke, 


by the hardjhips of the act of navigation newly enforced, 
by all poſſible obſtructions in trade, and by a hundred o- 
ther inſtances, enough to fill this paper; nor was there 
ever among us the leaſt attempt towards an inſurrection 
in favour of the pretender. Therefore, whatever juſtice 


a free people can claim, we have at leaſt an equal title to 
it with our brethren in England; and whatever grace a 


good prince can beftow on the moſt /oyal ſubjects, we have 
reaſon to expect it: neither has this kingdom any way de- 
ſerved to be ſacrificed to one ſingle, rapacious, obſcure, 
ignominious projector. Doh 

Among other clauſes mentioned in this patent to ſhew 
how advantageous it is to Ireland, there is one which 
| ſeems to be of a ſingular nature that the patentee ſhall 


be obliged during his term t pay eight bundred pound a 
year to the crown, and two hundred pounds a year to the 


comptroller. I have heard indeed, that the king's coun- 


cil do always conſider in the patling of a patent, whether 
it will be of advantage to the crown; but I have likewile 
heard, that it is at the ſame time conſidered, whether pat- 
ſing of it may be injurious to any other perſons or bodies 
politic? However, although the attorney and ſolicitor be 


ſervants to the king, and therefore bound to conſult his 
_ majeſty's intereſt ; yet I am under ſome doubt, whether 
eight hundred pounds a vear to the crown would be equi- 

valent 
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Falent to the ruin of a kingdom. It would be far better 


for us to have paid eight thouſand pounds a year into his 


majeſty's coffers in the micſt of all our taxes (which in 


proportion are greater in this kingdom than ever they were 
in England, even during the war) than purchaſe ſuch an 
addition to the revenue at the price of our utter undoing. 
But here it is plain, that fourteen thouſand pounds are 
to be paid by Wood only as a ſmall, circumſtantial 
charge for the purchaſe of his patent what were his o- 
ther vi/ible coſts I know not, and what were his latent, 


is variouſly conjectured; but he muſt be ſurely a man of 


ſome wonderful merit. Hath he ſaved any other kingdom 


at his own expence, to give him a title of re-imburſing 


himſelf by the defirudion of ours? Hath he diſcovered 
the /ongitude, or the univerſal medicine? No; but he 
hath found the philo/opher's flone after a new manner, by 


—— of copper, and reſolving to force it upon us for 


5 . Re | | ow 
When the two houſes repreſented to his majeſty,” that 


this patent to Wood was obtained in a clandeſtine man- 


ner, ſurely the committee could not think the parliament 
would infinuate, that it had not paſſed in the common 


forms, and run through every office where fees and per- 


quiſites were due. They knew very well, that perſons 
in places were no enemies to grants; and that the officers 


of the crown could not be kept in the dark. But the late 


* bord lieutenant of Ireland affirmed, it was a ſecret to 
him ; and who will doubt of his veracity, eſpecially when 
he ſwore to a perſon of quality, from whom I had it, 
that Ireland ſhould never be troubled with theſe half- 


pence. It was a ſecret to the people of Ireland, who 


were to be the only ſufferers; and thoſe who beſt know 
the ſtate of the kingdom, and were moſt able to adviſe in 
ſuch an affair, were wholly ſtrangers to it. | | 

It is allowed by the report, that this patent was paſſed 
without the knowlege of the chief governor, or officers of 


Ireland: and it is there elaborately ſhewn, that former 


patents have paſſed in the ſame manner, and are god in 


lau. I ſhall not diſpute the legality of patents, but am 
ready to ſuppoſe it in his majeity's power to grant a pa- 
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tent for ſtamping round bits of copper to every ſubject he | 
hath. Therefore, to lay aſide the point of law, I would 


only put the queſtion, whether in reaſon and juſtice it 
would not have been proper in an affair, upon which the 
⁊velſare of the kingdom depends, that the ſaid kingdom 
ſhould have received timely notice ; and the matter not 
be carried on between the patentee and the officers of the 
crown, who were to be the only gainers by it. 

The parliament, who in matters of this nature are the 
moſt able and faithful counſellors, did repreſent this grant 
to be deſtructive of trade, and dangerous to the properties 
of the people : to which the only anſwer is, that the king 
bath a prerogative to make ſuch a grant. 

It is afferted, that in the patent to Knox his half-pence 
are made and declared the current coin of the kingdom; 


whereas, in this to Wood there is only a pozwer given to 


iſſue them to ſuch as will receive them. The authors of 
the report, I think, do not affirm, that the king can, by 
law, declare any thing to be current money by his letters 
patents. I dare ſay they will not affirm it ; and if Knox's 


patent contained in it powers contrary to law, why is it 


mentioned as a precedent in his majeſty's juf# and merci- 
ful reign? But although that clauſe be not in Wood's 


patent, yet poſſibly there are others, the legality where- 


of may be equally doubted ; and particularly that, where- 
by a power is given to William Wood, to break into houſes 
in ſearch of any coin made in imitation of bis. This ma 

perhaps be affirmed to be illegal and dangerous to the li- 


berty of the ſubject; yet this is a precedent taken from 


Knox's patent, where the ſame power is granted ; and-is 
a a ſtrong inſtance, what uſes may be ſometimes made of 


precedents. 


not thought neceſſary to conſult any perſons of this king- 
dom, or make the leaſt enquiry, whether copper money 
were wanting among us; yet now at length, when the 


matter is over, when the patent hath long paſſed, when 


Wood hath already coined ſeventeen thouſand pounds, 


and hath his tools and implements ed to coin fs 


times as much more, the committee hath been pleaſed to 
make this affair the ſubje& of enquiry : Wood is permit- 
ted to produce his evidences, which conſiſt, as I have al- 

ready 


But although, before the paſſing of this patent, it was 
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ready obſerved, of four in number, whereof Coleby, 
B, and Mr Finley the banker are three. And thele 
were to prove that copper money was extremely wanted 
in Ireland. The firſt had been out of the kingdom al- 
moſt twenty years, from the time that he was tried for 
robbing the treaſury ; and therefore his knowlege and cre- 
dibility are equal. Mr Finley, one of the other witneſſes, 
honeſtly contefſed that he was ignorant whether Ireland 
wanted copper money or no; but his whole intention was 
to buy a certain quantity from Wood at a large diſcount, 
and fell them as well as he could ; by which he hoped to 
get two or three thouſand pounds for himſelf. on 


But ſuppoſe there were not one ſingle half-penny of 


copper coin in this whole kingdom ; (which Mr Wood 
| ſeems to intend, unleſs we come to his terms, as appears 
by employing his emiſſaries to buy up our old ones at a 
penny in the ſhilling more than they paſs for) it could not 
be any real evil to us, although it might be ſome incon- 
venience. We have many forts of ſmall ſilver coins, to 
which they are ſtrangers in England ; ſuch as the French 
three-pences, four-pence half-pennies, and eight-pence 
farthings, the Scotch five-pence and ten-pences, beſides 
their /wwenty-pences and three and four-pences, by which 
we are able to make change to a half-penny of almoſt any 
piece of gold or filver ; and if we are driven to the expe- 
dient of a ſealed card with the little gold and filver ftill re- 
maining, it will, I ſuppoſe, be ſomewhat better than to 
have nothing left but Wood's adulterated copper, which 
he is neither obliged by his patent, nor HITHERTO able 
by his effate, to make good. 

The report farther tells us, it muſt be admitted, that 
letters patents, under the great ſeal of Great Britain, for 
coining copper-money for Ireland, are legal and obligatory, 
a juſt and reaſonable exerciſe of his majeſly's royal prero- 
_ gative, and in no manner derogatory, or invaſive of a 

liberty or privilege of his ſubjefs of Ireland. Firſt, we 
deſire to know, why his majeſty's prerogative might not 
have been as well aſſerted by paſſing this patent in Ireland, 
and ſubjecting the ſeveral conditions of the contract to 
the inſpection of thoſe who are only concerned, as was 
formerly done in the only precedents, for patents granted 
for coining in this kingdom, ſince the mixt money in queen 
| Elizabeth's 
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Elizabeth's time, during the difficulties of a rebellion : 
whereas now upon the greateſt impoſition, that can poſſi- 
bly be practiſed, we muſt go to England with our com- 
plaints ; where it hath been for fome time the faſhion to 
think and to affirm that eve cannot be tee hardly uſed, 
Again the report ſays, that ſuch patents are obligatory. 
After long thinking I am not able to find out, what can 


poſſibly be meant here by this word obligatoryv. The pa- 


tent of Wood neither b/igeth him to utter his coin, nor 
us to take it; or if it did the latter, it would be ſo far 
void, becauſe no patent can ob/ige the ſubject againſt law; 


unleſs an illegal patent paſſed in one kingdom, can bind 


another, and not itſelf. 


Laſtly, it is added, that ſuch patents are in ns manner 
_ derngatory, or invaſive of any liberty or privilege of the 
king's ſubje#s of Ireland. If this propoſition be true, as 
it is here laid down, without any limitation either expreſ- 
ſed or implied, it muſt follow, that a king of England 
may at any time coin copper money for Ireland, and ob- 
lige his ſubjects here to take a piece of copper under the 
value of half a farthing for half a crown, as was practiſed 
by the late king James; and even without that arbitrary 
prince's excuſe from the neceſſity and exigences of his af- 
fairs. If this be in no manner derogatory nor invaſive 
of any liberties or privileges of the ſubjedts of Ireland, it 
ought to have been expreſſed what our /iberties and pri- 
wvileges are, and whether we have any at all; for in ſpe- 
cifying the word Ireland, inſtead of faying his majeſty's 
ſubjects, it would ſeem to inſinuate, that we are not up- 
on the ſame foot with our fellow-ſubje&s in England; 
which, however the practice may have been, I hope will 
never be directly aſſerted ; for I do not underſtand that 
Poyning's act deprived us of our liberty, but only changed 
the manner of paſſing laws here (which however was a 


poruer moſt indirectly obtained) by leaving the negative 


to the two houſes of parliament. But waving all contro- 


verſies relating to the legiſlature, no perſon, I believe, 


was ever yet ſo bold as to affirm, that the people of Ire- 


land have not the ſame title to the benefits of the common 


laty with the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects; and therefore 
whatever liberties or privileges the people of England en- 
joy by common law, we of Ireland have the fame ; fo 
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mat, in my humble opinion, the word Ireland ſtanding in 
that propoſition was in the mildeſt interpretation a aſe of 
the pen. | 

The report farther aſſerts, that the precedents are ma- 
ny, Wherein caſes of grent importance to Ireland, and 
which immediately affefed the intereſts 12 kingdom, 
ſuch as warrants, orders and directions by the authority 
of the king and his predeceſſors, have been iſſued under 
the royal fign manual, without any previous reference or 
advice of his maje/%y's officers of Ireland, which hade al- 
_ qvays had their due force, and hade been punctually com- 
plied with, and obeyed. It may be fo, and I am hearti- 
ly forry for it; becauſe it may prove an eternal ſource of 
_ diſcontent. However, among all theſe precedents, there 
is not one of a patent for coining money for Ireland. 
There is nothing hath perplexed me more than this 
doctrine of precedents. If a jobb is to be done, and up- 
on ſearching records you find it hath been done before, 
there will not want a lawyer to juſtify the legality of it 
by producing his precedents ; without ever conſidering the 


motives and circumſtances that firft introduced them; the 


neceſſity, or turbulence, or iniquity of times; the cor- 
ruptions of miniſters, or the arbitrary diſpoſition of the 
prince then reigning. And I have been told by perſons 
eminent in the law, that the worſt actions, which human 
nature is capable of, may be juſtified by the ſame doctrine. 
How the the firſt precedents began of determining cafes of 
the higheſt importance to Ireland, and immediately at- 
ſecting its intereſts, without any previous reference or ad- 
vice to the king's officers here, may ſoon be accounted 
for. Before this kingdom was entirely reduced by the 
_ ſubmiſſion of Tyrone in the laſt year of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, there was a period of four hundred years, which 
was a various ſcene of war and peace between the Engliſh 
pale and the Iriſh natives; and the government of that 
part of this iſland, which lay in the Engliſh hands, was in 
many things under the immediate adminiſtration of the 
king: ſilver and copper were often coined here among us; 
and once at leaſt upon great neceſſity a mixt or baſe metal 
was ſent from England. The reign of king James I. 
was employed in ſettling the kingdom after Tyrone's re- 
bellion ; and this nation flouriſhed extremely till the time 
Vor. III. e of 
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| of the maſſacre, 1641. In that difficult juncture of affairs 
the nobility and gentry coined their own plate here in 


Dublin. 
By all that I can diſcover, the copper coin of Ireland, 
tor three hundred years paſt, conſiſted of ſmall pence and 
hali-pence ; which particular men had licence to coin, 
and were current only within certain towns and diſtricts, 
according to the perſonal credit of the owner who uttered 
them, and was bound to receive them again ; whereof I 
have ſeen many forts; neither have I heard of any 
patent granted for coining copper for Irefand, till the 
reign of king Charles the ſecond, which was in the year 
1 680, to George Legge Lord Dartmouth ; and renew- 
ed by king James the ſecond, in the firſt year of his 


teign (1680) to John Knox. Both patents were paſled 


in Ireland; and in both the patentees were bound to re- 
ceive their coin again from any that would offer them 


twenty ſhillings of it, for which they were obliged to 


pay gold or ſilver. 55 
I The patents both of Lord Dartmouth and Knox were 


referred to the attorney-general here, and a report made 


accordingly; and both, as I have already ſaid, were paſ- 


ſed in this kingdom. Knox had only a patent for the re- 


mainder of the term granted to Lord Dartmouth; the 


patent expired in 1701, and upon a petition by Roger 
Moor to have it renewed, the matter was referred hither; 


and upon the report of the attorney and ſolicitor, that it 
was not for his majeſty's ſervice, or the intereſt of the 


nation to have it renewed, it was rejected by king Wil- 


| ham. It ſhould therefore ſeem very extraordinary, that 
a patent for coining oagyes half-pence, intended and pro- 
feſſed for the good of the kingdom, ſhould be paſſed 


| without once conſulting that kingdom, for the good of 


which it is declared to be intended; and this upon the 
application of a poor, private, obſcure mechanic; and a 
patent of ſuch a nature, that as ſoon as ever the kingdom 
is informed of its being paſſed, they cry out unanimouſly 
againſt it as ruinous and defirufive. The repreſenta- 
tives of the nation in parliament, and the privy-council 


addreſs the king to have it recalled; yet the patentee, 
luch a one as I have deſcribed, ſhall prevail to have this 


patent approved; and his private intereſt ſhall 2 
3 down 
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4own the application of a whole kingdom. St Paul ſays, 
All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient. 
We are anſwered, that this patent is /awful : but is it 
expedient ? We read, that the high prieſt ſaid, It was ex- 
pedient that one man ſbould die for the people ; and this 
was a molt wicked propoſition : but that a whole nation 


ſhould die for one man, was never heard of before. 


But becauſe much weight is laid on the precedents of 
other patents for coining copper for Ireland, I will ſet 
this matter im as clear a light as I can. Whoever hath 
read the report, will be apt to think, that a dozen pre- 
cedents at leaſt could be produced of copper coined for 


| Ireland by virtue of patents paſſed in England; and that 
the coinage was there too; whereas I am confident, there 


cannot be one precedent ſhewn of a patent paſſed in Eng- 
land for coining copper for Ireland for above an hundred 


years paſt; and if there were any before, it muſt be in 


times of confuſion. The only patents I could ever hear 
of, are thoſe already mentioned to Lord Dartmouth and 


Knox, the former in 1680, and the latter in 1685. Now 
let us compare theſe patents with that granted to Wood. 
Firſt, the patent to Knox, which was under the fame 


conditions as that granted to Lord Dartmouth, was paſ- 


fed in Ireland; the government and the attorney and ſo- 


licitor general making report, that it would be uſeful to 
this kingdom. TS, : 
Tue patent was paſſed with the advice of the king's 

council here; the patentee was obliged to receive his coin 
trom thoſe who thought themſelves ſurcharged, and to 
give gold and fikver for it. Laſtly, the patentee was to 
pay only 16/. 13s. 4d. per annum to the crown. Then, 
as to the execution of that patent ; firſt, I find the half- 


| pence were milled, which, as it is of great uſe to prevent 


counterfeits, (and therefore induſtriouſly avoided by 
Wood) fo it was an addition to the charge of coinage. 
And as for the weight and goodneſs of the metal, I have 


ſeveral half-pence now by me, many of which weigh a 
| ninth part more than thoſe coined by Wood; and bear 


the fire and hammer a great deal better, and, which is 


no trifle, the impreſſion is fairer and deeper. I grant in- 
| deed, that many of the latter coinage yield in weight to 


ſome of Wood's by a fraud natural to ſuch patentees ; 
C 2 8 but 
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but not ſo immediately after the grant, and before the coin 


grew current; for in this circumſtance Mr Wood muſt 


lerve for a precedent in future times. 


Let us now examine this new patent granted to Wil- 


liam Wood. It paſſed upon very falſe ſuggeſtions of his 


own and of a few confederates : it paſſed in England with- 


out the leaſt reference hither; it paſſed unknown to the 
very lord lieutenant, then in England. Wood is impow- 


ered to coin one hundred and eight thouſand pounds, and 


all the officers in the kingdom (civil and military) are com- 
 manded in the report to countenance and aſſiſt bim. Knox 
had only power to utter what he would take, and was o- 
bliged to receive his coin back again at our demand, and 


to enter into — for ſo doing. Wood's half-pence 


are not milled, and therefore more eaſily counterfeited 
by himſelf, as well as by others. Wood pays a thouſand 
pounds per annum for fourteen years; Knox paid only 
ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and four pence fer annum 
for twenty-one years. 


It was the report, that ſet me the example of making 
a compariſon between thoſe two patents, wherein the com- 


mittee was groſly miſled by the falſe reprefentation of Wil - 


liam Wood; as it was by another aſſertion, that ſeven 


hundred tons of copper were coined during the twenty- 
one years of Lord Dartmouth's and Knox's patents. Such 


a quantity of copper, at the rate of two ſhillings and eight 


pence per pound, would amount to about an hundred and 
ninety thouſand pounds; which was very near as much as 
the current caſh of the kingdom in thoſe days; yet, dur- 
ing that period, Ireland was never known to have too 
much copper coin; and for ſeveral years there was no 
coining at all: beſides, I am affured, that upon enquir- 


ing into the cuſtom-houſe books all the copper imported 
into this kingdom from 1683 to 1692, which includes 


eight years of the twenty-one (beſides one year allowed 
for the troubles) did not exceed forty-ſeven tons. And 


we cannot ſuppoſe even that ſmall quantity to have been 


Wholly applied to coinage : fo that I believe there was 
never any compariſon more unluckily made, or fo de- 
ſtructive of the deſign for which it was produced. 
be ſelleth his peeple for nought, and taketh no money for 


them, 


The pſemif reckons it an effect of God's anger, when 
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them. That we have greatly offended God by the wick- 


edneſs of our lives, is not to be diſputed ; but our king 


we have not offended in word or deed : and although he 
be God's vicegerent upon earth, he will not puniſh us for 
any offences, e::cept thoſe we ſhall commit againſt his legal 
authority, his ſacred perſon (which God preſerve) or the 
laws of the land. | 5 
The report is very profuſe in arguments, that Ireland 
is in great want of copper money: who were the witneſſes 


to prove it, hath been ſhewn already: but, in the name 


of God, who are to be 7udges Does not the nation beſt 


know its own wants? Both houtes of parliament, the 


privy-council, and the whole body of the people, declare 
the contrarv. Or, let the wants be what they will, we 
deſire they may not be ſupplied by Mr Wood: we know 
our own wants but too weil; they are many, and griev- 
aus to be borne, but quite of another kind. Let England 


be ſatisfied : as things go, they will in a ſhort time have 
all our gold and fiiver, and may keep their adulterate 
copper at home, for we are determined not to purchaſe 


it with our manufactures, which Wood hath graciouſly 


offered to accept. Our warts are not fo bad by a hund- 
redth part as the method he hath taken to ſupply them. 


He hath already tried his faculty in New-England ; and 
] hope he will meet at leaſt with an equal reception here; 


what Hat was, I leave to public inteiligence. I am ſup- 
poſing a wild caſe; that if there ſhould be any perſon al- 


ready receiving a monftrous penſion out of this kingdom, 
who was inſtrumental in procuring the patent, they have 


either not well conſulted their own intereits, or Wood 


muſt put more droſs into his copper, and ſtill diminiſh its 


weight. 


Upon Wood's complaint, that the officers of the king's 


revenue here had already given orders to all the inferior 


officers not to receive any of his coin ; the report ſays, 


that this cannot but be locked upon as a very extraordinary 


proceeding, and contrary to the powers given in the pa- 


tent. The commirree ſay, they cannot adviſe his ma- 


j/ty to give directions to the officers of the revenue here, 


mt lo recerve ur utter any 4 the ſaid coin, as hath been 


leſired in the adreſſes of bath houſes; but, on the con- 
wary, wer think it bub juſt and reaſunable, that the 
C 2 
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king ſhould immediately give orders to the commiſſioners 
of the revenue, etc. to revoke all orders, ett that may 
ave been given by them to hinder or obſtruct the receiv- 


ing the ſaid coin. And accordingly, we are told, ſuch 


orders are arrived. Now this was a caſt of Wood's po- 
litics ; for his information was wholly falſe and ground- 
leſs, which he knew very well; and that the commiſſion- 


ers of the revenue here were all, except one, ſent us 


from England, and love their employments too well to 
have taken ſuch a ſtep: but Wood was wiſe enough to 
conſider, that ſuch orders of revocation would be an open 
declaration of the crown in his favour, would put the 
government here under a difficulty, would make a noiſe, 
and poſſibly create ſome terror in the poor people of Ire- 
land. And one great point he hath gained, that although 
any orders of revocation will be needleſs, yet a new or- 
der is to be ſent (and perhaps is already here) to the 
commiſſioners of the revenue, and all the king's officers 


in Ireland, that Wood's ha/f-pence be ſuffered and per- 
mitted, without any let, ſuit, trouble, moleſtation, or 
dental of any of the king's officers or miniſters * 0 


wer, to paſs, and be received as current money by ſuch as 
ſhall be willing to receive them. In this order there is no 
exception ; and therefore, as far as I can judge, it in- 


_ cludes all officers both civil and military, from the lord 


high chancellor to a juſtice of peace, and from the gene- 
ral to an enjign; fo that Wood's project is not likely to 
fail for want of managers enough. For my own part, 
as things ſtand, I have but little regret to find myfelt out 
of the number; and therefore I ſhall continue in all hu- 
mility to exhort and warn my fellow- ſubjects never to re- 
ceive or utter this coin, which will reduce the kingdom 


to beggary by much guicker and larger ſteps than have | 


hitherto been taken. 5 
But it is needleſs to argue any longer. The matter is 
come to an iſſue. His majeſty, purſuant to the lago, hath 


left the ſield open between Wood and the kingdom of 
Ireland. Wood hath liberty to offer his coin, and we 


have lau, reaſon, liberty, and neceſſity to refuſe it. A 
kRnaviſh jockey may ride an old foundered jade about the 
market, but none are obliged to buy it. I hope 1 


words UIlantary, and willing 4% receive it, will be unn 
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derſtood and applied in their true natural meaning, as 
commonly underſtood by proteſtants. For if a fierce cap- 
tain comes to my ſhop to buy fix yards of ſcarlet cloth, 
followed by a porter laden with a fack of Wood's coin 
upon his ſhoulders ; if we are agreed about the price, and 
my ſcarlet lies ready cut upon the counter ; it he then 
wes me the word of command to receive my money in 
Nood's coin and calls me a diſaffefed, jacobite deg, 
for refuſing it (although I am as loyal a ſubject as bim- 
ſelf, and without hire) and thereupon ſeizes my cloth, 
leaving me the price in this odious copper, and bids me 
take my remedy : in this caſe I ſhall hardly be brought 
to think, that I am left q my own will. I ſhall there- 
fore on ſuch occuſions firſt order the porter aforeſaid to 
go off with his pack; and then ſee the money in fever and 
gold in my poſſeſſion, beſore I cut or meaſure my cloth. 
But if a common ſoldier drinks his pot firſt, and then of- 
fers payment in Wood's hulf-pence, the landlady may be 
under ſome difficulty; for if ſhe complains to his captoin 
or enſign, they are likewiſe officers included in this gene- 
ral order for encouraging theſe half-perce to pals as cur- 
rent money. It ſhe goes to a juſtice of peace, he is allo 
an oficer, to whom this general order is directed. I do 
thereiore adviſe her to follow my practice, which I have 
already begun, and be paid for her goods before ſhe parts 
with them. However, I ſhould have been content for 
_ ſome reaſons, that the military gentlemen had been ex- 
cepted by name; becauſe I have heard it ſaid, that their 
diſcipline is beſt confined within their own diſtrict. 

His majeſty, in the concluſion of his anſwer to the ad- 
dreſs of the houſe of lords againſt Wood's coin, is pleaſ- 
ed to ſay, that he will do every thing in his poaver to the 
ſatisfaction of his people. It ſhould ſeem therefore, that 
the recalling the patent is not to be underſtood as a thing 
in his power. But however, ſince the law doth not o- 
blige us to receive this coin, and conſequently the patent 
leaves it to our voluntary choice, there is nothing remain- 


mg to preſerve us from ruin, but that the whole kingdom 


ſhould continue in a firm, determinate reſolution never to 


receive or utter this fatal coin. After which let the of= _ 


ficers, to whom theſe orders are diieded (1 would wil- 
C4 lingly 
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lIingly except the military) come with their exhortations, 
their arguments, and their eloquence, to perſuade us to 
find our intereſt in our undoing. Let Wood and his ac- 
complices travel about the country with cart-loads of 
their ware, and fee who will take it off their hands; 
there will be no fear of his being robbed ; for a highway- 
man would ſcorn to touch it. 5 

I am only in pain how the commi ſſio ners of the revenue 
weill proceed in this juncture; becauſe, I am told, they 
are obliged by act of parliament to take nothing but gol 
and /ifver in payment for his majeſty's cuſtoms: and I 


think they cannot juſtly offer this coinage of Mr Wood 


to others, unleſs they will be content to receive it them- 
ſelsves. Sy 


The ſum of the whole is this : the committee adviſes 


the king to ſend immediate orders to all his officers here, 
that Wood's coin be ſuffered and permitted without any 
let, ſuit, trouble, etc. to paſs, and to be received as 


current money by ſuch as ſhall be willing to receive the 


tame. It is probable, that the firſt willing receivers 
may be thoſe, who muſt receive it whether they will or 
uo, at leaſt under the penalty of loſing an office. But 


the landed undepending men, the merchants, the ef- 


keepers, and bulk of the people, I hope, and am almoit 
confident, will never receive it. What muſt the conle- 
guence be? the owners will ſell it for as much as they 
can get. Wood's half-pence will come to be offered for 


fix a penny (yet then he will be a ſuſficient gainer) and 


the neceſſary receivers will be loſers of two thirds in their 
ſalaries or pay. | 


This puts me in mind of a paſſage I was told many 
vears ago in England. At a quarter ſeſſion at Leiceſter 


the juſtices had wiſely decreed to take off a half-penny in 
a quart from the price of ale. One of them, who came 
in after the thing was determined, being informed of 


what had paſſed, ſaid thus: Gentlemen, you hate made 
an erder, that ale ſhould be ſold in cur county for three 


%alf-pence à quart ; I deſire you will new make ansthes* 


1 appmin! who muſt drink it: for by G F avil! not. 

l mutt beg leave to caution your laralihbips and ae 

;hips in one particular. Wood hath graciouſly promiſed 
5 
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to had us at preſent only with forty thouſand pounds of 
his coin, until the exicencies of the kingdom require the 
reſt. I intreat you will never ſuffer Mr Wood to be a 
judge of your exrgencizs. V hile there is one piece of „l- 
wer or gold left in the kingdom, ü will call it an exigen- 
cy. He will double his pretci:e qu; by ſtealth as foon 
as he can; he will pour his own raf- .d counter feils up- 
on us; France and Holland will de the fame; nor will 
our own coiners at home be behind them: to confirm 
which, I have now in my pocket a rap, or counterfeit 
halt-penny, in imitation ot his; but 10 ill performed, that 
in my conſcience [ believe it is not of his coining. 

I muſt now deſire your /ord/hips and 4vor/hips, that you 
will give great allowance for this long undigeſted paper. 
I find myſelf to have gone into feveral repetitions, which 
were the effects of haſte, while new thoughts fell in to 
add ſomething to what I had faid before. I think I may 

_ affirm, that I have fully anſwered every paragraph in the 
report; which, although it be not unartfully drawn, and 
is perfectly in the ſpirit of a pleader, who can find the 
molt plauſible topics in behalf of his client, yet there was 
no great ſkill required to detect the many miſtakes con- 
_ tained in it; which however are by no means to be charg- 
ed upon the right honourable committee, but upon the 
moſt falſe, impudent, and fraudulent repreſentations of 
Wood and his accomplices. I defire one particular nia 
dwell upon your minds, although I have mentioned it 
more thai once ; that after all the weight laid upon pre- 
cedents, there is not one produced in the whole report, 
of a patent for coining copper in England to paſs in Ire- 
land; and only two patents referred to, (tor indeed there 
were no more) which were both paſſed in Ireland, by 
references to the king's council here, both Jeſs advan- 
tageous to the coiner than this of Wood; and in both, 
ſecurities given to receive the coin at every call, and give 
gold and ſilver in lieu of it. This demonſtrates the moſt 
flagrant falſehood and impudence of Wood, by which he 
would endeavour to make the right honourable committce 
his inſtruments (for his own illegal and exorbitant gain) 
to ruin a kingdom, which has deſerved guite different 
_ Treatment. PEE „ 
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I am very ſenſible, that ſuch a work as I have under- 
taken might have worthily employed a much better pen: 
but when a houſe is attempted to be robbed, it often 
happens that the weakeſt in the family runs firſt to ſtop 
the door. All the aſſiſtance I had, were ſome informa- 
tions from an eminent per ſon; whereof I am afraid I have 
ſpoiled a few by endeavouring to make them of a piece 
with my own productions, and the reſt I was not able to 


manage: I was in the caſe of David, who could not move 
in the armour of Saul; and therefore I rather choſe to 


attack this uncircumciſed Philiſtine (Wood I mean) with 
a ſling and a flone. And I may fay for Wood's honour, 
as well as my own, that he reſembles Goliah in many 
circumſtances very applicable to the preſent purpoſe : for 
Goliah had a helmet of braſs upon his head, and he was 
armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the coat 
das five thouſand ſhekels of braſs, and he had greaves of 
braſs upon his legs, and a target of braſs between his 


ſhoulders. In ſhort, he was like Mr Wood, all over 
_ braſs, and he defied the armies of the living God. Go- | 


liah's conditions of combat were likewiſe the ſame with 


thoſe of Wood: bee prevail againſt us, then ſhall we 


be his ſervants. t if it happens that I prevail over 
him, I renounce the other part of the condition; he ſhall 
never be a ſervant of mine; for I do not think him fit to 
de truſted in any honeft man's ſhop. 


I will conclude with my humble defire and requeſt, 


which I made in my ſecond letter, that your lord/bips 
and worſhips would pleaſe to order a declaration to be 


drawn up, expreſſing in the ſtrongeſt terms your reſolu- 


tions never to receive or utter any of Wood's half-pence, 


or farthings; and forbidding your tenants to receive 
them: that the ſaid declaration may be ſigned by as 


many perſons as poſſible *, who have eſtates in this king- 
dom, and be ſent down to your ſeveral tenants aforeſaid. 
And if the dread of Wood's half-pence ſhould con- 

tinue until next quarter- ſeſſions, which I hope it will not, 


„A declaration purſuant to this requeſt was ſigned ſoon after by 
te moſt conſiderable perſons of the kingdom, which was univer- 
fally ſpread, and of great ule. 


hs 
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the gentlemen of every countv will then have a fair op- 
portunity of declaring againſt them with unanimity and 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 


| (may it pleaſe your lordſbips and worſhips,) 


| your moſt dutiful and 
| obedient ſervant. 
Aug. 25, 1724. 
1 


| 
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LETT ER I, 
To the whole ProrLE of IRELAND. 


My dear countrymen, 


FT FAVING already written three LETTEzs upon fo 
11 difagreeable a fubjet as Mr Wood and his half- 
pence, I conceived my taſk was at an end ; but I find that 
cordials muſt be frequently applied to weak conſtitutions, 
_ poktical as well as natural. A people long uſed to hard- 
ſhips loſe by degrees the very notions of liberty; they 
look upon themſeives as creatures at mercy, and that all 
impoſitions laid on them by a ſtronger hand are, in the 
- phraſe of the report, legal and obligatory. Hence pro- 
_ ceed that poverty and /owneſs of ſpirit, to which a king- 
dom may be ſubjecb, as well as a particular perſon. And 
when Eſau came fainting from the field at the point to 
die, it is no wonder that he fold his birth-right for a 
meſs of pattage. = | | 1 
thought I had ſufficiently ſhewn to all who could 
want inſtruction, by what methods they might ſafely pro- 
ceed, whenever this vin ſhould be offered to them: and 
I believe, there hath not »een for many ages an example 
of any kingcom fo firmly united in a point of great im- 
portance, as this of ours is at preſent againſt that deteſt- 
able fraud. Bur however, it ſo happens, that ſome weak 
people begin to be alarmed a-new by rumours induſtri- 
ouſly ſpread. Wood preſcribes to the news-mongers in 
London what they are to write. In one of their papers 
publiſhed here by ſome obſcure printer (and certainly with 
a bad defign) we are told, that the papiſis in Ireland 
Have entered into an aſſociation againſt bis coin: although 
it be notoriouſly known, that they never once offered to 
ſtir in the matter; ſo that the two houſes of parliament, 
the privy council, the great numbers of corporations, the 
lord-mayor and aldermen of Dublin, the ans even, 
An 


without conſent of parliament: but he cannot compel the 
ſudject to take that money, except. it be ſterling, gold or, 
_ filver ; becauſe herein he. is limited by law. Some princes, 
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and principal gentlemen of ſeveral counties, are ſtigmatiz- 
ed in a lump under the name of papi/ts. 


This impoſtor and his crew do likewiſe give out, that 


by refuſing to receive his droſs for ſterling, we diſpute 
the 


king's prerogative, are grown ripe for rebellion, and 


ready to ſhake off the dependency of Ireland upon the crown 


of England. To countenance which reports he hath pub- 


liſhed a paragraph in another news paper to let us know, 


that the lord lieutenant is ordered to come over immedi- 


ately to ſettle his half-pence. 


I intreat you, my dear countrymen, not to be under 


the leaſt concern upon theſe, and the like rumours, which 
are no more than the laſt howls of a dog diſſected alive, 


as I hope he hath ſufficiently been. ' heſe calumnies are 


the only reſerve that is left him. For ſurely our conti- 


nued and (almoſt) unexampled loyalty will never be cal- 
led in queſtion for not ſuffering ourſelves to be robbed of 


all that we have by one obſcure iron-manger. 


As todiſputing the king's prerogative, give me leave | 
to explain to thoſe who are ignorant, what the meaning 


of that word, prerogative, is. 


The kings of theſe realms enjoy ſeveral powers, where- 


in the laws have not interpoſed ; ſo they can make war 


and peace without the conſent of parliament, and this is 
a very great prerogative : but if the parliament doth not 
approve of the war, the king muſt bear the charge of it 
out of his own purſe ; and this is as great a check on the 
crown. | So the king hath a prerogative to coin money: 


have indeed extended their prerogative farther than the 


law allowed them: wherein however the lawyers of ſuc- 


ceeding ages, as fond as they are of precedents, have 
never dared to juſtify them. But to fay the truth, it is. 
only of late times. that prerogative hath. been fixed and 
aſcertained. For whoever reads the hiſtory. of England 


will find, that ſome former kings, and thoſe none of the 
worſt, have upon ſeveral: occaſions ventured to controul 


the laws, with very little ceremony or ſcruple, even la- 
ter than the days of queen Elizabeth. In her reign, that 
pernicious counſel of ſending baſe money hither very nar- 
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rowly failed of loſing the kingdom; being complained of 


by the lord deputy, the council, and the whole body of 


the Engliſh here : fo that, ſoon after her death, it was 
—_— by her ſucceſſor, and lawful money paid in ex- 
change. 
Having thus given you ſome notion of what is meant 
by the king's prerogative, as far as a tradeſman can be 
thought capable of explaining it, I will only add the opi- 
nion of the great lord Bacon, that, as Gop governs the 
world by the ſettled laws of nature, which he hath 
made and never tranſcends thoſe laws but upon high, 
important occaſions: ſo among earthly princes, thoſe 
are the wiſeſt and the beſt, who govern by the known 


© laws of the country, and ſeldomeſt make uſe of their 


1 
Now here you may ſee, that the vile accuſation of 


Wood and his accomplices, charging us with diſputing | 


the king's . by refuſing his braſs, can have no 
place; becauſe compelling the ſubject to take any coin, 


which is not ſterling, is no of the king's prerogative; 


and I am very confident, if it were ſo, we ſhould be the 
laſt of his people to diſpute it, as well from that invio- 
lable loyalty we have always * to his majeſty, as from 


the treatment we might in ſuch a caſe juſtly expect from 
ſome, who ſeem to think, we have neither common ſenſe, 
nor common ſenſes. But, God be thanked, the beſt of 


them are only our fellow-ſubjefs, and not our maſters. 
One great merit I am ſure we have, which thoſe of En- 
ih birth can have no pretence to, that our anceſtors re- 


this kingdom to the obedience of Ex LAN DH; for 


which we have been rewarded with a worſe climate, the 


dliction, almoſt an incapacity for all employments, and the 
dread of Wood's half-pence. £662 


z But we are fo far from diſputing the king's prerogative 
hath pow 


In coining, that we own he to give a patent 


n, only attended with one ſmall limitation, that no 
alive is obliged to take them. 


privilege of being governed by laws to which we do not 
conſent, a ruined trade, a houſe of peers without juriſ- 


to any man for ſetting his royal image and ſuperſcription 
upon whatever materials he pleaſes ; and liberty to the 
tee to offer them in any country from England to 


Upon 
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London news-writer to expreſs it, that his excellency the 
lord lieutenant is coming over to ſettle Wood's half-pence. 


 veral years paſt have not thought this kingdom worthy 
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Upon theſe conſiderations I was ever againſt all recourſe 


to England for a remedy againſt the preſent impending 
evil; eſpecially when I obſerved, that the addreſſes of 


both houſes after long expectance produced nothing but 
a REPORT altogether in favour of Wood: upon which I 
made ſome obſervations in a former letter, and might at 
leaſt have made as many more; for it is a paper of as ſin- 
gular a nature as I ever beheld. 
But I miſtake ; for before this repore was made, his 


majelty's moſt gracious anſwer to the houſe of lords was 


ſent over, and printed ; wherein are thefe words, grant- 


ing the patent for coining half-pence and farthings, A- 


GREEABLE TO THE PRACTICE OF HIS ROYAL PRE- 
DECESSORS, etc. That king Charles II. and king James 
II. (and THEY oxLY) did grant patents for this pur- 
poſe, is indiſputable, and I have ſhewn it at large. Their 
patents were paſſed under the great ſeal of Ireland, by 
references to Ireland, the copper to be coined in Ireland; 


the patentee was bound on demand to receive his coin 
back in Ireland, and pay filver and gold in return. Wood's 
patent was made under the great ſeal of England, the 


braſs coined in England, not the leaſt reference made to 


| Ireland; the ſum immenſe, and the patentee under no 


obligation to receive it again, and give good money for 
at. This I only mention, becauſe in my private thoughts 
I have ſometimes made a query, whether the penner of 


thoſe words in his majeſty's maſt gracious anſwer, A- 
 GREEABLE TO THE PRACTICE OF HIS ROYAL PRE- 


DECESSORS, had maturely conſidered the feveral- cir- 
cumſtances, which in my poor opinion ſeem to make a 


difference *. 


Let me now fay ſomething concerning the other great 
cauſe of ſome people's fear, as Wood has taught the 


We know very well, that the lords lieutenants for ſe- 


the honour of their refidence, lotiger than was abſolutely 
neceſſary for the king's buſineſs; which conſequently 
wanted no ſpeed in the diſpatch. And therefore it na- 
turally fell into moſt men's thoughts that a new governor, 
See the note at the end of this letter, 


coming 
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coming at an unuſual time, muſt portend ſome unuſua? 
buſineſs to be done; eſpecially it the comn:on report be 
true, that the parliament, prorogued to I know not when, 
is by a new ſummons revoking that prorogation to aſſem- 
ble ſoon after his arrival ; for which extraordinary pro- 
ceeding the lawyers on t'other fide the water have by 
great good fortune found two precedents. 

All this being granted, it can never enter into my head, 

that ſo little à creature as Wood could find credit e- 
nough with the king and his miniſters to have the lord 
lieutenant of Ireland fent hither in a hurry upon his er- 
rand. 

For, let us take the whole matter nakedly, as it lies 
before us, without the refinements of ſome people, with 
which we have nothing to do. Here is a patent granted 

under the great ſeal of England, upon falſe ſuggeſtions, 
to one William Wood for coining copper avs cine for 


Ireland: the parliament here, upon apprehenſions of the 
worſt conſequences from the ſaid patent, addreſs the king 
to have it recalled: this is refuſed, and a committee of 

the privy council report to his majeſty, that Wood has 


performed the conditions of his patent. He then is left 
to do the beſt he can with his ha/f-pence, no man being 
obliged to receive them ; the people here being likewiſe 
left to themſelves unite as one man, reſolving they will 
have nothing ro-do with his ware. By this plain account 
of the fact it is manifeſt, that the king and his miniſtry 


are wholly out of the caſe, and the matter is left to be 


diſputed berween him and us. Will any man therefore 
attempt to preſuade me, that a lord heutenant is to be 
diſpatched over in great haſte before the ordinary time, 
and a parliament ſummoned by anticipating a proregati- 


could a lord lieutenant prevail on the fame parliament, 
which addreſſed with ſo much zeal and earneftneſs againſt 


this evil, to paſs it into a law? I am ſure their opinion 


of Wood and his project are not mended ſince their laſt 


ed, which detractors tell us have hoon 22 put in 
practice for gaining votes, it is well known, that in this 


on, merely to put an hundred thouſand pounds into the 
pocket of a ſharper by the ruin of a moſt loyal kingdom. 
But ſuppoſing all this to be true: by what arguments 


prorogation ; and ſuppoſing thoſe metheds ſhould be uſ- 
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kingdom there are few employments to be given; and, 
it there were more, it is as wel! known to whoſe ſhare 
they mult fall. 

But, becauſe great numbers of you are altogether ig- 
norant of the affairs of your country, I will tell you ſome 
reaſons, why there are ſo few employments to be diſpoſ- 
ed of in this kingdom. All conſiderable offices for lite 
here are poſſeſſed by thoſe, to whom the reverſions were 
granted; and theſe have been generally followers of the 
chief governors, or perſons who had intereſt in the court 
olf England; fo the lord Berkley of Stratton holds that 
great office of maſter of the rolls; the lord Palmerſtown 
is firſt remembrancer, worth near 2000/. per. annum. 
One Dodington, ſecretary to the earl of Pembroke, beg- 
ged the reverſion of clerk of the pells worth 25col. a 
year, which he now enjoys by the death of the lord 
Newtown. Mr Southwell is ſecretary of ſtate, and the 
earl of Burlington lord high treaſurer of Ireland by in- 
heritance. "I heſe are only a few among many others, 


which I have been told of, but cannot remember. Nay, 


the reverſions of ſeveral employments during pleaſure is 
granted the ſame way. This among many others is a 
circumftance, whereby the kingdom of Ireland is diſt in- 
guiſhed from all other nations upon earth and makes it 
ſo difficult an affair to get into a civil employ, that Mr 
Addiſon was forced to purchaſe an old obicure place, cal- 
led keeper of the records in Bermingham's tower, of ten 
pounds a year, and to get a falary of 4oo!. annexed to 
it, though all the records there are not worth half-a- 
crown either for curioſity or uſe. And we lately ſaw * a 
favourite ſecretary deſcend to be maſter af the revel;, 
which by his credit and extortion he hati: made pretty 
conſicleruble. I lay nothing of the under-treafurerihip _ 
worth about 9020 a year, nor of the commiſſioners of 
dhe revenue, four of whom generally live in England; for 
think none of theſe are granted in reverſion. But the jeſt 
13, that I have known upon occaſion ſome of theſe abſent 
officers as keen againſt the intereſt of Ireland, as if they 
had never been indebted to her for a /ingle groat. 

I confeſs I have been ſometimes tempted to with, that 


* Mr Hopkins, ſecretary to the Duke of Grafton. 
e this 
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this project of Wood might ſucceed ; becauſe I refleQed 
with ſome pleaſure, what a jolly crew it would bring o- 
ver among us of lords, and '/quires, and penſioners of 
both ſexes, and officers civil and military, where we 
ſhould live together as merry and fociabie as beggars ; 
only with this one abatement, that we ſhould neither have 
meat to feed, nor manufatures to cloath us, unleſs we 
could be content to prance about in coats of mail, or eat 
braſs as oſtriches do iron. EE Se, 

I return from this digreſſion to that which gave me 


the occaſion of making it; and I believe you are now con- 


vinced, that if the parliament of Ireland were as tempt- 
able as any other aſſembly within a mile of Chriſtendom 
(which God forbid ;) yet the managers mult of neceſſity 
fail for want of 00s to work with. But I will yet go 
one ſtep further by ſuppoſing, that a hundred new em- 
ployments were erected on purpoſe to gratity compliers - 
yet {till an inſuperable difficulty would remain. For it 
happens, I know not how, that money is neither hig 
nor tory, neither of town nor country party; and it is 


not improbable, that a gentleman would rather chuſe to 


hve upon his own eſtate, which brings him gold and „l- 
wer, than with the addition of an employment, when his 
rents and ſalary muſt both be paid in Wood's braſs at a- 
bove eighty per cent. diſcount. 5 

For theſe, and many other reaſons, T am confident 
you need not be under the leaſt apprehenſions from the 
fudden expectation of the /ord lieutenant , while we 


continue in our preſent hearty diſpoſition, to alter which 


no ſuitable temptation can poſſibly be offered. And if, 
as I have often aſſerted from the beſt authority, the /aw 


hath not left a power in the crotun to force any money, 


except ſterling, upon the ſubject; much leſs can the crown 
dewvotve ſuch a power upon another. 

This I ſpeak with the utmoſt reſpect to the perſon and 
dignity of his excellency the lord Carteret, whoſe cha- 


racter was lately given me by a gentleman, that hath 


known him from his firſt appearance in the world : that 


gentleman deſcribes him as a young man of great accom- 


pliſhments, excellent learning, regular in his lite, and of 


* Lord Carteret, now Earl Granville. 
much 
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much ſpirit and vivacity. He hath ſince, as I have heard 
been employed abroad ; was principal ſecretary of ſtate ; 
and is now about the thirty-ſeventh year of his age ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland. From ſuch a gover- 
nor this kingdom may reaſonably hope for as much pro- 
ſperity as, under ſo many diſcouragements, it can be ca- 
pable of receiving. | 
It is true indeed, that within the memory of man there 
have been governors of ſo much dexterity, as to carry 
points of terrible conſequence to this kingdom by their 
power with thoſe who are in office; and by their arts in 
managing or deluding others with oaths, affability, and 
even with dinners. It Wood's braſs had in thoſe times 
been upon the anvil, it is obvious enough to conceive 
what methods would have been taken. Depending per- 
ſons would have been told in plain terms, that it was a 
_ © ſervice expected from them under the pain of the public 
* buſineſs being put into more complying hands.“ O- 
thers would be allured by promiſes. To the country gen- 
tlemen, beſides good words, burgundy, and cloſetting, it 
might perhaps have been hinted, how kindly it would 
de taken to comply with a royal patent, although it were 
not compulſory :* that if any inconveniencies enſued, it 
might be made up with other graces or favours bereafter : 
that gentlemen ought to conſider, whether it were pru- 
dent or ſafe to diſguſt England: they would be deſired 
to © think of ſome good bills for encouraging of trade, 
and ſetting the poor to work; ſome further acts againſt 
popery, and for uniting proteſtants. There would be ſo- 
lemn engagements, that we ſhould *© never be troubled with 
above forty thouſand pounds in his coin, and all of the 
_ © beſt and weightieſt ſort, for which we ſhould only give 
our manufactures in exchange, and keep our gold and 
* falver at home. Perhaps a ſeaſonable report of ſome 
invaſion would have been ſpread in the moſt proper junc- 
ture; which is a great ſmoother of rubs in public pro- 
ceedings : and we ſhould have been told, that © this was no 
time to create differences, when the kingdom was in 
« danger. | | os : | 
: Theſe, I ſay, and the like methods, would in corrupt 
times have been taken to let in this deluge of braſs among 
us. And, I am confident, even then would not have 
| ſucceeded ; 
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| ſucceeded ; much leſs under the adminiftration of ſo ex- 


cellent a perſon as the lord CaxTERET ; and in a coun- 
try where the people of all ranks, parties, and denomi- 


nations, are convinced to a man, that the utter undoing 


of themſelves and their poſterity for ever, will be dated 
from the admiſiion of that execrable coin: that if it once 
enters, it can be no more confined to a (mall or moderate 


quantity, than a plague can be confined to a few families; 


and that no equivalent can be given by any earthly pow- 
er, any more than a dead carcaſe can be recovered to life 
by a cordial. 5 | | 
There is one comfortable circumſtaneè in this univer- 
fal oppoſition to Mr Wood, that the people ſent over hi- 
ther from England to fill up our vacancies, eccleſiaſtical, 
civil, and military, are all on our fide. Money, the 
great divider of the world, hath by a ſtrange revolution 
been the great uniter of a moſt divided people. Who 
would leave a hundred pounds a year in England {a coun- 


try of freedom) to be paid a thouſand in Ireland out of 


Wood's exchequer ? The gentleman they have late! 4 
made primate*, would never quit his feat in an Englit 

houſe of lords, and his preferments at Oxford and Briſtol 
worth twelve hundred pounds a year, for four times the 
denomination here, but not halt the value; therefore 1 
expect to hear he will be as good an Iriſhman at leaſt up- 


on this one article as any of his brethren, or even of us, 


who have had the misfortune to be born in this iſland. 
For thoſe who, in the common phraſe, do not come hi- 


tber to learn the language, would never change a better 


country for a worſe to receive braſs inſtead of gold. 
Another ſlander ſpread by Wood and his emiſſaries is, 
that by oppoiing him we diſcover an inclination to ſhake 
off our dependence upon the crown of England. Pray ob- 
terve how important a perſon is this fame William Wood; 
and how the public weal of two kingdoms is involved in 


his private intereit. Firſt, all thoſe who reſuſe to take 


his coin are pap:/t; ; for he tells us, that none but papiſts 


are aſſociated againji him. Secondly, they diſpute the | 


king's prerogative. Thirdly, they are ripe for rebellion. 


And, tourthly, they are going to ſhake off their depen- 


dence upon the crown of England; that is to ſay, they 
Y * Dr Hugh Boulter. | 


are 
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are going to chuſe another king ; for there can be no o- 
ther meaning in this expreſſion, however ſome may pre- 
tend to ſtrain it. | | 

And this gives me an opportunity of explaining to thoſe 

who are ignorant another point, which hath often ſvelled 
in my breaſt. Thoſe who come over hither to us from 
England, and ſome went people among ourſelves, when- 
ever in diſcourſe we make mention of /iberty and pro- 


| perty, ſhake their heads, and tell us, that + Ireland 52 


depending kingdom; as if they would ſeem by this phraſe 
to intend, that the people of Ireland are in ſome ftate of 
ſlavery or dependence different from thoſe of England: 
whereas a depending kingdom is a modern term of art, 
unknown as J have heard to all ancient civilians, and 
quriters upon government; and Ireland is, on the con- 
trary, called in ſome ſtatutes an imperial crown, as held 
only from God; which is as high a ſtyle as any kingdom 
is capable of receiving. Therefore by this expreſſion, a 
depending kingdom, there is no more to be underſtood 
than that, by a ſtatute made here in the thirty-third year 
of Henry VIII. the king, and his ſucceffors, are to be 
kings imperial of this realm, as united and knit to the 
© imperial crown of England.“ I have looked over all the 
Engliſh and Iriſh ſtatutes without finding any law, that 
makes Ireland depend upon England, any more than Eng- 
land doth upon Ireland. We have indeed obliged our- 
ſelves to have the ſame ling with them; and conſequent- 
ly they are obliged to have the ſame king with us. For 
the law was made by our own parliament ; anc our an- 
ceſtors then were not ſuch fools (whatever they were in 


he preceding reign) to bring themſelves under I know 


not what dependence, which is now talked of, without 
any ground of law, reaſon, or . 8 | 
Let whoever think otherwiſe, I, M. B. drapier, de- 
fire to be excepted : for I declare, next under Gop I 
depend only on the king 77 ſovereign, and on the laws of 
my own country. And I am fo far from depending up- 
on the people of England, that, if they ſhould ever re- 
bel againſt my ſovereign, (which God forbid) I would 


de ready at the firſt command from his majeſty to take 


+ See the note at the end of this letter, 
arms 
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arms againſt them, as ſome of ny countrymen did againſt 
theirs at Preſton. And if ſuch. a rebellion ſhould prove 


fo ſucceſsful as to fix the pretender on the throne of Eng- 


land, I would venture to tranſgreſs that Hatute fo far, as 


to loſe every drop of my blood to hinder him from being 1 


king of Ireland f. \ 

It is true indeed, that within the memory of man the 
parliaments of England have ſometimes aſſumed the pow- 
er of binding this kingdom by laws enacted there ; where- 
in they were at firſt openly oppoſed (as far as truth, rea- 


fon, and juſtice are capable of oppoſing) by the famous 
Mr Molineux, an Engliſh gentleman born here, as well 


as by ſeveral of the greateſt patriots and be/? whigs in 


England; but the /ove and torrent of power prevailed. 


Indeed the arguments on both ſides were invincible. For 


in reaſon, all government without the conſent of the ge- 


wverned, is the very definition of flavery but in fact, e- 
© leven men well armed will certainly ſubdue one ſingle 
© man in his ſhirt.” But J have done: for thoſe who have 


uſed poxwer to cramp Liberty, have gone ſo far as to re- 
ſent even the liberty of complaining ; although a man up- 
on the rack was never known to be refuſed the liberty of 


roaring as loud as he thought fit. 
And as we are apt to int too much under unreaſon- 


able fears, ſo we are too ſoon inclined to be raiſed by 
groundleſs hopes, according to the nature of all conſump- - 
tive bodies like ours. Thus it hath been given about 


for ſeveral days paſt, that ſomebody in England empower- 
ed a ſecond ſomebody to write to a third ſomebody here to 
aſſure us, that we ſhould no more be troubled with theſe 


half-pence. And this is reported to have been done by 


the & ſame per ſon, who is ſaid to have ſworn ſome months 
ago, that he would ram them dox8n their throats, (though 


I doubt they would flick in our fomachs:) but which 


ever of theſe reports be true or falſe, it is no concern of 


ours. For in this point we have nothing to do with 
Engliſh miniſters and I ſhould be ſorry to leave it in 


their power to redreſs this grievance, or to enforce it; 


for the report of the committee hath given me a ſurfeit. 


1 This paragraph gave great offence. See letter V. 


$ Mr Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 9 
$ Mr Walpo The 
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The remedy is wholly in your own hands; and therefore 
have digreſſed a little in order to refreſh and continue 
that /pirit ſo ſeaſonably raiſed amongſt you; and to let 
vou fee, that by the laws of Gob, of NaTURE, of N A- 
1195S, and of your COUNTRY, YOU ARE, and OUGHT 
to be, as FREE a people as your brethren in England. 
if the pamphlets publiſhed at London by Wood and his 
*:urneymen in defence of his cauſe were reprinted here, 
and that our countrymen could be perſuaded to read them, 
they would convince you of his wicked defign, more than 
ail I ſhall ever be able to = In ſhort, I make him a 
perfect ſaint in compariſon of what he appears to be from 
the writings of thoſe, whom he h:res to juſtify his pro- 
je. But he is fo far mafer of the field, (let others 
gueſs the reaſon) that no London printer dare publiſh 
any paper written in favour of Ireland: and here no body 
hath yet been fo bold as to publiſh any thing in favour of 
him. 
There was, a few days ago, a pamphlet ſent me of 
near fifty pages written in favour of Mr Wood and his 


|| coinage, printed in London: it is not worth anſwering, 


becauſe probably it will never be publiſhed here. But it 
gave me occaſion to reflect upon an unhappineſs we lie un- 
der, that the people of England are utterly ignorant of 
our caſe; which however is no wonder, ſince it is a point 
they do not in the leaſt concern themſelves about, far- 
ther than perhaps as a ſubje& of diſcourſe in a coffee- 
houſe when they have nothing elſe to talk of. For I 
have reaſon to believe, that no miniſter ever gave himſelf 
the trouble of reading any papers written in our defence, 
becauſe I ſuppoſe their opinions are already determined, 
and are formed wholly upon the reports of Wood and his 
accomplices ; elfe it would be impoſſible, that any man 
could have the impudence to write ſuch a pamphlet as I 
_ mentioned. E 

Our neighbours, whoſe under ſtandings are juſt upon a 
level with ours (which — — — of the | hs ve ) 
have a ſtrong contempt for moſt nations, but eſpecially 
for Ireland. They look upon us as a ſort of ſavage Iriſh, 


whom our anceſtors conquered ſeveral hundred years a= 


20. And if I ſhould deſcribe the Britons to you as they 
were in Czlar's time, when they painted their bodies, or 
cClatbed 
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clothed themſelves with the ſkins of beaſts, I ſhould act 
full as reaſonably as they do. However, they are fo far 


to be excuſed in relation to the preſent ſubject, that hear- 


ing only one fide of the cauſe, and having neither oppor- 
tunity nor curioũty to examine the other, they believe a 


lie merely for their eate; and conclude, becauſe Mr | 
Wood pretends to have power, he hath alſo reaſon on 


his fide. 

Therefore, to let you ſee how this caſe is repreſented 
in England by Wood and his adherents, J have thought 
it proper to extract out of that pamphlet a few of thoſe 
notorious falſhoods in point of fad and reaſoning contain- 
ed therein, the knowledge whereof will confirm my coun- 


trymen in their ozwn right ſentiments, when they will 


ſee, by comparing both, how much their enemies are in 


the wrong. 


6 pence were current among us for ſeveral months, with 
© the univerſal approbation of all people, without one ſin- 


© gle gainſayer; and we all, to a man, thought ourſelves. 


© happy in having them.” 1 


Secondly, he affirms, 
© like of them only by ſome cunning, evil- deſigning men 
* among us, who oppoſed this patent of Wood to get 
© another for themſelves*” FT 

Thirdly, that © thoſe, who moſt declared at firſt againſt 
© Wood's patent, were the very men who intend to get a- 
* nother for their own advantage. 

Fourthly, that our parliament and privy-council, the 


lord mayor and aldermen of Dublin, the grand juries 
and merchants, and in ſhort the whole kingdom, nay, 
© the very dogs (as he expreſſeth it) were fond of thoſe 


© halfpence, till they were inflamed by thoſe few deſign- 


ing perſons aforeſaid.” 


Fifthly, he ſays directly, that all thoſe who oppoſed 
the halfpence, were papiſts, and enemies to king George. 
Thus far, 1 am confident, the moft ignorant among 


| you can ſafely ſwear from your own knowledge, that the 


author is a moſt notorious liar in every article; the direct 


_ contrary being fo manifeſt to the whole kingdom, that, if 
_ occaſion required, we might get it confirmed under five 


hundred thouſand hands. 


Sixthly, 
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Firſt, the writer poſitively aſſerts, that Wood's half- 


that we were drawn into a diſ- | 
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ered by Wood, that if we will take off two hundred 
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ſhew the inſupportable villainy and impudence of that in- 
corrigible wretch. Firſt (ſays he) © I will fend two hun- 


| © the copper I compute to be, in real value, eighty thou- 


twenty thouſand pounds for the coinage ; fo that you 


3 cent. that is to ſay, three thouſand ſix hundred pounds 
der annum, which in thirty years will amount to an 


under-ſwearers at the committee of council, who was 


der- clerk. 


| worth thirty thouſand pounds. Secondly, he will re- 
ceeive for intereſt an hundred and eight thouſand pounds: 
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Sixthly, he would perſuade us, that * if we fell five 

« ſhillings worth of our goods or manufactures for two 
« ſhillings and four-pence worth of copper, although the 
copper were melted down, and that we could get five 
* ſhillings in gold and ſilver for the ſaid goods; yet to take 
the ſaid two ſhillings and four-pence in copper would be 
greatly for our advantage. 5 
And, laſtly, he makes us a very fair offer, as empow- 


thouſand pounds in his half-pence for our goods, and 
« likewiſe pay him three per cent. intereſt for thirty years 
for an hundred and twenty thouſand pounds (at which 
be computes the coinage above the intrinſic value of the 
copper) for the loan of his coin, he will after that time 
give us good money for what half-pence will be then left. 

Let me place this offer in as clear a light as I can, to 


< dred thouſand pounds of my coin into your country: 
* ſand pounds, and I charge you with an hundred and 


© ſee, I lend you an hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
for thirty years ; for which you ſhall pay me three per 


* hundred and eight thouſand pounds. And when theſe 
thirty years are expired, return me my copper, and I 
* will give you good money for it” 

This is the propoſal made to us by Wood in that pam- 
phlet written by one of his commiſſioners: and the author 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſame infamous Coleby, one of his 


tried for robbing the treaſury here, where he was an un- 


By this propoſal he will firit receive two hundred thou- 
fand pounds, in goods or fterling, for as much copper as 
he values at eighty thouſand pounds, but in reality not 


and when our children come thirty years hence to return 
his half-pence upon his executors, (tor before that time 
Vor. III. D es 
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ne will be probably gone to his own place) thoſe execu- 


tors will very reaſonably reject them as raps and counter- 


teits, which they will be, and millions of them of his 
own coinage. 


Miethinks I am fond of ſuch a dealer as this, who 


mends every day upon our hands like a Dutch reckoning, 


wherein if you diſpute the unreaſonableneſs and exorbi- | 


tance of the bill, the landlord ſhall bring it up every time 
with new additions. 
Although theſe and the like pamphlets publiſhed by 


Wood in London are altogether unknown here, where | 
no body could read them without as much indignation, 


as contempt would allow; yet I thought it proper to give 


you a ſpecimen how the man employs his time, where he 


rides alone without any creature to contradict him; while 


OUR FEW FRIENDS there wonder at our filence: and 


the Engliſh in general, if they think of this matter at all, 
impute our refuſal to wilfulneſs or diſaffetion, juſt as 
Wood and his Hirelings are pleaſed to repreſent. 

But although our arguments are not ſuffered to be prin- 


ted in England, yet the conſequence will be of little mo- 
ment. Let Wood endeavour to perſuade the people 
there, that we ought to receive his coin; and let me con- 
vince our people here, that they ought to reject it under 


pain of our uiter undoing ; and then let him do his beft 


and his worſt. | | | 
Before I conclude, I muſt beg leave in all humility to 


tell Mr Wood, that he is guilty of great indi/cretion by 
cauſing ſo honourable a name as that of Mr Walpole to 
be mentioned fo often and in ſuch a manner upon this oc- 
caſion. A ſhort paper printed at Briſtol, and reprinted 
here, reports Mr Wood to fay, that he wonders at the 


impudence and * of the Iriſh in refuſing his coin, 
and what he will do when Mr Walpole comes to torun. 


Where, by the way, he is miſtaken ; for it is the true 
Engliſh people of Ireland who refuſe it, although we take 
it for granted, that the Iriſh will do ſo too whenever they 


are aſked. In another printed paper of his contriving it 
is roundly expreſſed, that Mr Walpole will cram his braſs 


dawn our throats. Sometimes it is given out, that we 
mult either take theſe half-pence, or eat our brogues : and 
in another news- letter, but of yeſterday, we read, _ 
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the ſame great man hath ſworn to make us ſwallow his 
coin in fire-balls. 

This brings to my mind the known ſtory of a Scotch 
man, who receiving the ſentence of death with all the 
circumſtances of hanging, beheading, quartering, em- 
bowelling, and the like, cried out, what need all this 
Cookery? and | think we have reaſon to aſk the ſame 
queſtion ; for, if we believe Wood, here is a dinner get- 
ung ready for us; and you fee the bill of fare; and I 
am forry the drink was forgot, which might eaſily be ſup- 


plied with melted lead and flaming pitch. 


What vile words are theſe to put into the mouth of a 


great counſellor, in high truſt with his majeſty, and look-. E 


ed upon as a prime miniſter ? If Mr Wood hath no better 
a manner of repreſenting his patrons, when I come to be 
a great man he ſhall never be ſuffered to attend at my 


levee. This is not the ſtyle of a great miniſter ; it ſa- 
| vours too much of the Kettle and the furnace, and came 


entirely out of Wood's forge. 
As for the threat of making us eat our brogues, we 
need not be in pain; for if his coin ſhould paſs, that un- 


polite covering for the feet would no longer be a national 


reproach ; becauſe then we ſhould have neither oe nor 
brogue left in the kingdom. But here the falſhood of 
Mr Wood is fairly detected; for I am confident Mr Wal- 
pole never heard of a br2gue in his whole lite. 1 
As to frallowing theſe half-pence in fire-balls, it is a 
ſtory equally improbable. For, to execute this operati- 


on, the whole ſtock of Mr Wood's coin and metal muſt be 


melted down, and moulded into hollow balls with wild 
fire, no bigger than a reaſonable throat may be able to 
ſwallow. Now, the metal he hath prepared, and already 
coined, will amount to. at leaſt fifty millions of half-pence 


to be ſwallowed by a million and an half of people; ſo 


that, allowing two half -· pence to each ball, there will be 
about ſeventeen balls of wild- fire a- piece to be ſwallowed 
by every perſon in the kingdom; and, to adminiſter this 


doſe, there cannot be conveniently fewer than fifty thou- 


fand operators, allowing one operator to every thirty; 
which, conſidering the /queami/hneſs of ſome ſtomachs, 
and the peewi/bneſs of young children, is but reaſonable. 
under correction of better judgments, I think the 
DS - trouble 
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trouble and charge of ſuch an experiment would exceed 
the profit; and therefore I take this report to be ſpurious, 


or, at leaſt, only a new ſcheme of Mr Wood himſelf; 
which, to make it paſs the better in Ireland, he would 


father upon a miniſter of ſtate. | 
But I will now demonſtrate, beyond all contradiction, 
that Mr Walpole is againſt this project of Mr Wood, and 
is an entire friend to Ireland, only by this one invincible 
argument, that he has the univerſal opinion of being a 
wile man, an able miniſter, and in all his proceedings 
purſuing the true intereſt of the king his maſter : and that 
as his integrity is above all corruption, fo is his fortune 
above all temptation. I reckon therefore, we are per- 
fectly ſafe from that corner, and ſhall never be under the 
neceſſity of contending with fo eee a potver, but 
de left to poſſeſs our brogues and potatoes in peace, as 
remote from thunder as we are from jupiter. | 


Tam, my dear countrymen, 
your lving fellow-ſubjed, 
fellow-ſufferer, and 
| bundle ſervant, 


: Octob 13, 1724 M. B. 


1 Procul a Jove, procul a fulmine. 


Upon the arrival of Lord Carteret, ſoon after the publication 


of this letter, the paſſages from which this note is referred to were 
ſelected as ſufficient ground for proſecution, and a proclamation 


was publiſhed by his Excellency and council offering a reward | 
of three hundred pounds for diſcovering the author. Harding the 


printer was impriſoned, and 2 bill of indictment was ordered to 
be prepared againſt him; which gave occaſion to the following 


Seaſonable 
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Seaſonable Anvice to the Gr a x] URY, CON- 
cerning the bill preparing againſt the Pxix- 
TER Of the preceding LETTER. 


INCE a Bill is prep ring for the grand. jury to find 
againſt the printer of the Drapier's /af{-letter, there 
are ſeveral things m..turely to be conſidered by thoſe gen- 
tlemen before they determine upon it. 
Firft, they are to conſider, that the author of the ſaid 
pamphlet did write three other diſcourſes on the fame ſub- 
jet, which, inſtead of being cenſured, were univerſally 
approved by the whole nation, and were allowed to have 
raiſed and continued that ſpirit among us, which hath hi- 


therto kept out Wood's coin; for all men. will grant, 


that if thoſe pamphlets had not been written, his coin 

muſt have over-run the nation ſome months ago. 
Secondly, It is to be conſidered, that this pamphlet, 

againſt which a proclamation hath been iſſued, is written 


by the ſame author: that nobody ever doubted the in- 


nocence and goodneſs of his deſign; that he appears 
through the whole tenor of it, to be a /yal ſulject to his 
majeſty, and devoted to the houſe of Hanover, and de- 
clares himſelf in a manner peculiarly zealous againſt the 
pretender. And if ſuch a writer in four ſeveral treatiſes 


on ſo nice a ſubject, where a royal patent is concerned, 


and where it was neceſſary to ſpeak of England and of 
liberty, ſhould in one or two places happen to let fall an 
inadvertent expreſſion, it would be hard to condemn him 
after all the good he hath done, eſpecially when we con- 
fider, that he could have no poſſible deſign in view ei- 
ther of honour or profit, but purely the good of his 
COUNTRY. oY | 

Thirdly, It ought to be well conſidered, whether any 
one expreſſion in the ſaid pamphlet be really liable to a 


juſt exception, much leſs to be found wicked, malicious, 
ſeditinus, refleting upon his majefly and his miniſtry, etc. 


The two points in that pamphlet, which it is ſaid the 
Prolecutors intend chiefly to fix op, are, firſt, where the 
3 author 
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author mentions the penner of the king's anſwer. , 
it is well known his majeſty is not maſter of the Englith 
tongue; and therefore it is neceſſary that ſome other per- 
fon ſhould be employed to pen what he hath to ſay, or 
write in that language. Secondly, his majeſty's anſwer 
is not in the firſt perſon, but in the third, It is not faid 
We ARE CONCERNED, OR OUR ROYAL PREDECES- 
SORS ; but His MAJESTY is concerned, and his ROYAL 


PREDECESSORS. By which it is plain, theſe are pro- 


perly not the words of his majeſty ; but ſuppoſed to be 
taken from him, and tranſmitted hither by one of his mi- 


niſters. Thirdly, it will be eaſily ſeen, that the author 


of the pamphlet delivers his ſentiments upon this particu- 


lar with the utmoſt caution and iefpect, as any impartial 


reader will obſerve. | SD 

The ſecond paragraph, which it is ſaid will be taken 
notice of as a motive to find the bill, is what the author 
tays of Ireland's being a dependent kingdom: he explains 


all the dependence he knows of, which is a law made in 


Ireland, whereby it is enacted, that whoever is king of 


England Hall be king of Ireland. Before this explanati- 
on be condemned, and the bill found upon it, it would 


be proper that ſome lawyers ſhould fully intorm the jury 
what other law there 1s, either ſtatute or common, for 
this dependency; and if there be no law, there is no tranſ- 
greſſion. 


The fourth thing very maturely to be conſidered by 


the jury, is, what influence their finding the bill may have 


upon the kingdom: the people in general find no fault in 


the Drapier's laſt book, any more than in the three for- 


mer; and therefore when they hear it is condemned by a 
grand- jury of Dublin, they will conclude it is done in fa- 
vour of Wood's coin; they will think we of this town 
have changed our minds, and intend to take thoſe halt- 
pence, and therefore that it will be in vain for them to 


ſtand out: fo that the queſtion comes to this, which will 


he of the worſt conſequence ? to let pats one or two ex- 


prefſions, at the worſt only unwary, in a book written for 
the publick ſervice; or to leave a free open paſſage for 
Wood's brafs to over-run us, by which we ſhall be un 


done for ever. | 


The 55 thing to be conſidered is, that the members. 


T 
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of the grand-jury being merchants and principal ſhop- 


keepers can have no ſuitable temptation offered them, as 


a recompence for the miſchief they will do, and ſuffer by 


letting in this coin ; nor can be at any lots or danger by 


rejecting the bill. They do not expect any employ ments 
in the ſtate, to make up in their own private advantages 


| by the deſtruction of their country; whereas thoſe who 


go about to adviſe, entice, or threaten them to find that 
bill, have great employ ments which they have a mind to 
keep, or to get greater ; as it was likewiſe the caſe of 


all thoſe who ſigned the proclamation to have the author 
| proſecuted. And therefore it is known, that his grace 


the lord archbiſhop of Dublin, ſo renowned for his piety, 
and wiſdom, and love of his country, abſolutely reſuſed 
to condemn the book or the author. 

Laſtly, It ought to be conſidered, what conſequence 
the finding the bill may have upon a poor man, perfectly 
mnocent; I mean the printer. A lawyer may pick out 
expreſſions, and make them liable to exception, where 
no other man is able to find any. But how can it be ſup- 


| poſed that an ignorant printer can be ſuch a critick? He 


knew the author's deſign was honeſt, and approved by 


the whole kingdom: he adviied with friends, who told 


him there was no harm in the book, and he could fee 
none himſelf ; it was ſent him in an unknown hand: but 
the ſame in which he received the three former. He and 
his wife have offered to take their oaths, that they knew 
nor the author. And therefore to find a bill, that may 
bring puniſhment upon the innocent, will appear dery 


| bard, to ſay no worie. For it will be impoſſible to find 


the author, unleſs he will pleaſe to diſcover himſelf: al- 
though ] wonder he ever concealed his name: but I ſup- 
poſe, what he did at firſt out of modeſtv, he continues to 


do out of prudence. God protect us and him. 


I will conclude all with a fable aſcribed ro Demoſthe- 
nes: he had ſerved the people of Athens with great fide- 
lity in the ſtation of an cratar; when upon a certain oc- 


caſion apprehending to be delivered over to his enemies, 


be told the Athenians, bis countrymen, the following 
itory. Once upon a time the ⁊ v deſired a league with 
the /heep upon this condition; that the cauſe of ſtrite 
nught be taken a av, which was the ſhepherds and maſ- 

D424: tiff : 
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ti fe this being granted, the wolves without all fear made 
havock of the ſheep. 


1 11, 1724. 


Cepies of this paber were diſtributed to every perſin of the grand- 
jury the evening before the bill was to be exhibited; who, probably 
for the reaſons contained in it, refuſed to find the biil, upen which 
the Lord Chief Juſtice Whitfhed, who had preficed at à fermer 
proſecution of the dean's printer Y, diſcharged them in a rage. The 
Fellacving extract was ſcon after publiſhed, to ere the illegality of 
this proceeding ,, and the next grand-jury that vas empannelled made 
the ſubſequent preſentment againſt all the abetters of Waed 's as. 
See letter to Lord Moleſworth, p. 84 F this valu me. 


8 See the firſt note . to the propeſal for the ſole ule 


| of liſh „ in this volume. 


An extract from a book, intitled, An exact collection 


of the debates of the houſe of Commons, * at 
Weſtminſter, Odd. 21. 2 P. 150. 


RESOLUTIONS of the bouſt of Sin in i England, 
Nov. 13. 1680. 


Catan perſons deing examined chow the diſmiſſ ing 


a grand-jury in Middleſex, the houſe came to the 
— reſolutions : 


Reſelved, that the diſcharging of a grand- jury by any 


judge, before the end of the term, aſſizes, or ſeſſions, 


while matters are under their conſideration, and not pre- 


ſented, is arbitrary, illegal, deſtructive to public juſtice, 


a manifeſt violation of his oath, and is a means to ſubvert 


the ſundamental laws of this kingdom. 


Reſalved, that a committee be appointed to examine 
the 
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the proceedings of the judges in Weſtminſter-hall; and 
report the ſame, with their opinion herein, to this houſe. 


Lord Chief Juſtice Whitſhed, for his conduct, deſerved to have 
been impeached by the houſe of Commons; becanſe the diſſolving 
of a grand jury by any judge before the end of the term, affizes, or 
ſeſſions, while matters are under their conſideration, and not pre- 
ſented, is arbitrary, illegal, deftruQive to public juſtice, a manifeſt 
violation of his oath, and is a means to ſubvert the fundamental 
laws of the realm. But as the houſe of commons forbore to execute 
| their vengeance upon the Chief Juſtice, Swift ſeized upon him as 
a prey, laſhed him, and worried him out of all his patience, by 
many ſarcaſtic epigrams, ſquibs, and other ſevere reſſections upon 
his unworthy demeanor, until at laſt he became odious and ridi- 
culous to the whole kingdom. Neither could his death, which 
happened ſoon after, appeaſe the vengeance of the incenſed patriot. 

For Swift, reſolving to make him an example to all future ages, 
| purſued him into the regions of the dead, and coupled him with 
Anytus the accuſer of Socrates. Such indeed was at laſt the ſacri- 

fice that poor unfortunate Whitſhed became unto the reſentment 

of Dr Swift. — See Swift's poems concerning Whitſhed, vol. 6. 

alſo, A. ort view of Ireland; and, An anſwer to @ memurial, in 

p. 164. D. Swift. | TEES 915 
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_ fleQtions on his majeſty and his government; and that we 
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The PRESENTMENT of the Gr axp-jury 
of the county of the city of Dublin. 


IT } HEREAS ſeveral great quantities of baſe metal 


{ coined, commonly called Wood's half-pence, 
have been brought into the port of Dublin, and lodged in 
ſeveral houſes of this city, with an intention to make them 
paſs clandeſtinely among his majeſty'sſubjeQs of this king- 


dom; notwithſtanding the addreſſes of both houſes of 


parliament, and the privy-council, and the declarations 
of moſt of the corporations of this city againſt the faid 
coin: and whereas his majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſ- 
ed to leave his loyal ſubjects of this kingdom at liberty to 
take or refuſe the ſaid half-pence; 


We the grand-jury of the county of the city of Dub- 


lin, this Michaelmas term 1724, having entirely at heart 


his majeſty's intereſt, and the welfare of our country, and 


being thoroughly ſenfible of the great diſcouragements 


WW which trade hath ſuffered by the apprehenſions of the ſaid 


coin, whereof we have already felt the diſmal effects; 
and that the currency thereof will inevitably tend to the 
great diminution of his majeſty's revenue, and the ruin 
of us and our poſterity, do preſent all ſuch perſons as 
have attempted, or. ſhall endeavour by fraud, or other- 
wiſe, to impoſe the ſaid half-pence upon us, contrary to 
his majeſty's moſt gracious intentions, as enemies to his 
my" government, and to the ſafety, peace, and wel- 
fare of all his majeſty's ſubjects of this kingdom; whoſe 


affections have been ſo eminently diſtinguiſned by their 


zeal to his illuſtrious family before his happy acceſſion io 
the throne, and by their continued loyalty ever fince. 
As we do, with all juſt gratitude, acknowledge the ſer- 
vices of all ſuch patriots, as have been eminently zealous 
for the intereſt of his majeſty and this country, in detect- 
ing the fraudulent impoſition of the ſaid Wood, and pre- 
venting the paſſing of his baſe coin; fo we do, at the ſame 
time, declare our abhorrence and deteſtation of all re- 


are 
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are ready with our lives and fortunes to defend his molt 
ſacred majeſty againſt the pretender, and all his majelty's 
open and ſecret enemies both at home and abroad. 


Given under our hands at the grand-jury chamber, this 
| 28th of November, 1724. 


George Forbes, David Tew, 
William Empſon, Thomas How, 
Nathaniel Pearſon, John Jones, 
Joſeph Nuttall, James Brown, 
William Aſton, Charles Lyndon, 
Stearn Tighe, jerom Bredin, 
Richard Walker, John Sican, | 
Edmond French, Anthony Brunton, 
ohn Vereilles, Thomas Gaven, 
Philip Pearſon, Daniel Elwood, 
Thomas Robins, John Brunet. 
Richard Dawſon, e 


— . groceling paper was publiſhed about a month after 

the proclamation was iſſued, offering a reward of 300l. 
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A Letter 


have happened through my means to receive both. I pra 
God deliver you from any more of the latter, and incre 


[ 84 ] 
A Letter to the Right Honourable 
The Lord Viſcount MoLEsWwoRTH. 
Written in the year 1724 


They compaſſed me about alſo with words of deceit, and 
fought againſt me without a cauſe. 


For my love they are my aver ſaries; ; but I give myſelf 


unto prayer. 


And they have rewarded me evil for good, and hatred - 


for my love. Plal. cix. 3, 4, 5. 


Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away iniqui- 
ty; leſt at any time thou fear the perſon of the — 2 
"on lay a flumbling * in the * of 2 uprig bt- 
—_ 

Offend not againſt the 2 of i a city, and then hou 
Halt not caſt thyſelf down among the people. ” 


Bind not one fin upon another, for in one thou ſhalt FA 


be unpuniſhed. — vii. 6, 7, 8. 


Non Jam prima peto Maeſtheus, neque vincere certo: 
Qyanquam O! Sed ſuperent quibus hoc, Neptune, dediſti. 


Dixxcrioxs to the PrINTER. 


Mr Hume, 


IEN I ſent you my former papers, I cannot ſay 


J intended you either good or hurt; and yet you 


the former. Your trade, particularly in this kingdom, 
1s of all decker the moſt unfortunately circumſtantiated ; 


for as you deal in the moſt worthleſs kind of traſh, the 
penny , 
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penny productions of pennyleſs ſcriblers; ſo you often 
venture your liberty, and ſometimes your lives, for the 
purchaſe of half. a crown ; and, by your own 1gnorance 
are puniſhed for other mens actions. bo 
I am afraid, you in particular think you have reaſon. 
to complain of me, for your own and your wife's confine- 
ment in priſon, to your great expence, as well as hard- 
ſhip; and for a proſecution ſtill impending. But I wilt 
tell you, Mr Harding, how that matter ſtands. Since 
the preſs hath lain under fo ſtrict an inſpection, thoſe 


| who have a mind to inform the world, are become fo cau- 


tious as to keep themſelves, if poſſible, out of the way of 
danger. My cuſtom therefore is to dictate to a prentice, 
who can write in a ſeigned hand; and what is written we 
ſend to your houſe by a black-guard boy. But, at the 
ſame time, I do aſſure you upon my reputation, that I ne- 
ver did ſend you any thing tor which I thought you could 
poſſibly be called to an account. And you will be my 
witneſs, that I always defired you, by a letter, to take 
ſome good advice before you ventured to print; becauſe 

I knew the dexterity of dealers in the law at finding out 


-1 | ſomething to faſten on, where no evil is meant. Iam 


told indeed, that you did accordingly conſult ſeveral ve- 

ry able perſons ; and even ”” who afterwards appear 
ed againſt you: to which I can: only anſwer; that you 

muſt either change your adviſers, or determine to print 

nothing that comes from a drapiert. 

I defire you will fend the incloſed letter directed to my 

lord viſcount Mo/efwworth, at his houſe at Brackdenflown, 


near Swords: but I would have it ſent printed for the 


convenience of his lordthip's reading; becauſe this coun- 
| terfeit hand of my prentice is not very legible. And, if 

you think fit to publiſh it, I would have you firſt get it 
read over by ſome notable lawyer: I am aſſured, you 
will find enough of them, who are friends to the drapier, 
and will do it without a fee; which, I am afraid, you 
can ill afford after all your expences. For although I 
have taken ſo much care, that I think it impoſſible to 
find a topic out of the following papers for ſending you a- 
gain to priſon, yet I will not venture to be your gua- 
rantee. | 


This enſuing letter contains only a mort account of my- 
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ſelf, and an humble apology for my former pamphlets, e- 
ſpecially the /aft : with little mention of Mr Wood, or 


his half-pence ; becauſe I have already faid enough upon 


that ſubject, until occaſion ſhall be given for new fears; 
and, in that cafe, you may perhaps hear trom me again. 


| Iam 
your friend 
From my ſhop in and ſervant 
St. Francis-ttreet, | 
Dec. 14. 1724 M. B. 


P. S. For want of intercourſe between you and me, 


which I never will ſuffer , your people are apt to make 


very .grok errors in the preſs, which I deſire you will | 


provide againſt. 


meſſenger, who never knew the perſon from whom he received 
them, but gave them in at, a window. The amanuenſis only 


| . was truſted, to whom about two years after the author gave an 


employment of 4o/. a year as a reward for his fidelity. 
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To the Right Honourable 


The Lord Viſcount wen un 


At his Houſe at Brackdenſtown near Swords. 


My Loxo, 


Reflect too late on the maxim of common obſervers, 
that thoſe, who meddle in matters out of their cal- 
ling, will have reaſon to repent ; which is now verified in 
me: for, by engaging in the trade of a writer, I have 
drawn upon myſelf the diſpleaſure of the government, 
ſignified by a proclamation promiſing a reward of three 
hundred pounds to the firſt faithful ſubject, who ſhall be 
able and inclined to inform agamft me ; ro which I may 
add, the laudable zeal and induſtry of my lord chief- 
juſtice Whitſhed in his endeavours to diſcover fo danger- 
ous a perſon. Therefore, whether I repent or no, | 
have certainly cauſe to do ſo ; and the common obſerva- 
tion ſtill ſtands good. wy - 

It will ſometimes happen, I know not how, in the 
courſe of human affairs, that a man ſhall be made liable 
to legal animadverſions, where he hath nothing to anſwer 
for either to God or his country and condemned at 
Weſtminſter-hall, for what he will never be charged with 
at the day of judgment. 255 9 855 

After ſtrictly examining my own heart, and conſulting 
ſome divines of great reputation, I cannot accuſe myſelf 
of any * malice or wickedneſs againſt the public; of any 
defigns t1 ſow ſedition ; of refleching on the king and his 
| minifters: or of endeavouring to alienate the affetions 

of the people of this kingdom from thoſe of England. An 
I can charge myſelf with, is a weak attempt to ſerve a 


nation in danger of deſtruction by a moſt wicked and ma- 


Articles mentioned ia the indic ment and ptoclamation. 
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licious projector, without waiting until I were called to 
its aſſiſtance. Which attempt, however it may perhaps 
give me the title of pragmatical and overweening, will 
never lie a burthen upon my conſcience. God knows 
whether I may not, with all my caution, have already 
run myſelf into a ſecond danger by offering thus much in 
my own vindication. For I have heard of a judge, who 
upon the criminal's appeal to the dreadful day of judg- 
ment, told him, he had incurred a premunire for appeul- 
ing to a foreign juriſdition : and of another in Wales, 
who ſeverely checked the priſoner for offering the fame 
_ plea; taxing him with reflecting on the court by ſuch a 
compariſon ; becauſe compariſons were odious. 


But, in order to make ſome excuſe for being more ſpe- | 


culative than others of my condition, I deſire your lord- 

| ſhip's pardon, while I am doing a very fooliſh thing; 
which is to give you ſome little account of myſelf. 

I was bred at a free-ſchool, where I acquired ſome lit- 

tile knowledge in the latin tongue. I ſerved my apprentice- 

ſmip in London, and there ſet up for myſelf with good 


ſucceſs; until by the death of ſome friends, and misfor- | 
tunes of others, I returned into this kingdom ; and began 


to employ my thoughts in cultivating the woollen manu- 
facture through all its branches; wherein I met with 
great diſcouragement, and powerful oppoſers, whoſe ob- 
jections appear to me very ſtrange and ſingular. They 
argued, that the people of England would be offended, 
if our manufactures were brought to equal theirs: and 
NJeven ſome of the wweaving trade were my enemies; which 


I could not but look upon as abſurd and unnatural. 1 | 


remember your lordſhip at that time did me the honour 
to come into my ſhop, where I ſhewed you * a piece of 
_ Black and white ſtuff juſt ſent from the dyer ; which you 
were pleaſed to approve of, and be my beſt cuſtomer for. 
However, I was ſo mortified, that I refolve for the 
future to fit quietly in my ſhop, and deal in common 


months ago, conſidering with myſelf, that the lo- 


er and poorer ſort of people wanted a plain, ſtrong coarſe 
®* By thisis means, the Propel for he m ſe of lh us. 
tuff 


_ pufadiures, 
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„ like the reſt of my brethren ; until it happened 
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uff ta defend them againſt cold eaſterly æuindi, which 
then blew very fierce and blaſting for a leng time toge- 
tber ; I contrived one on purpoſe, which fold very well 
all over the kingdom, and preſerved many thouſands from 
agues. I then made a * ſecond and a third kind ot fuffs 
for the gentry, with the ſame ſucceſs ; infumuch, that an 
ague hath hardly been heard of for ſome time. ET 
This incited me fo far, that I ventured upon a + fourth 
piece made of the beſt Iriſh wool J could get: and 1 


2 thought it grave and rich enough to be worn by the beſt 


hrd or judge of the land. But, of late ſome great folks 
complain, as I hear, that when they had it on, they felt 
a ſhuddering in their limbs, and have thrown it off in a 
rage; curſing to hell the poor drapier, who invented it; 


ſo that I am determined never to wwork for perſons of qua= 


lity again; except for your lordſhip and a very few more. 
I affure your lordſhip upon the word of an honeſt ci- 


| _ tizen, that I am not richer, by the value of one of Mr 
| Wood's half-pence, with the fale of all the ſeveral fuffs 


I have contrived : for, I give the whole profit to the y- 
ers and preſſers f. And therefore I hope you will pleaſe 


to believe, that no other motive, beſides the love of my 
country, could engage me to buſy my head and hands to 

the loſs of my time, and ihe gain of nothing but veæatian 
and il will. | 


I have now in hand one piece of fff to be woven on 

purpoſe for your lordſhip; although I might be aſhamed 
to offer it to you, after | have confeſſed, that it will be 
made only from the 6 ſhreds and remnants of the woo 


employed in the former. However I ſhall work it up as 


well as I can; and at worſt, you need only give it among 
your tenants. Oe 1 

I am very ſenſible, how ill your lordſhip is like to be 
entertained with the pedantry of a drapier in the terms 
of his own trade. How will the matter be mended, when 


you find me entering again, although very ſparingly, into 


an affair of ſtate ? for ſuch is now grown the contoverſy 


| * The drapier's three firſt letters. 5 
+ The fourth letter, againſt which the proclamation was 
iſſuecd. | 1 858 2 | | 
Printers | { Meaning the preſent letter. 
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with Mr Wood, if ſome great lazyers are to be credited. 


And as it often happens at play, that men begin with 
ferthings, and go on to gold, till ſome of them loſe their 


eſtates and die in jail: fo it may poſſibly fall out in my 


caſe, that by playing too long with Mr Wood's halt- 
pence, I may be drawn in to pay a fine double to the re- 
ward for betraying me; be ſent to priſon, and not be de- 
_— thence until I ſhall have paid the uttermoſt far- 
thing. | 


whom I am refolved never to diſpute : a hightway-man 
with a piſtol at my breaſt ; à tro of dragouns, who come 
to plunder my houſe ; and a man of the law, who can 


make a merit of accuſing me. In each of thele caſes, 


_ which are almoſt the ſame, the beſt method is to keep ont 
of the way ; and the next belt is to deliver your money, 

ſurrender your houſe, and confeſs nothing. 
I am told, that the two points in my laſt letter, from 


which an occaſion of offence hath been taken, are, where 


I mention his majeſty's anſwer to the addreſs of the houſe 
of lords upon Mr Wood's patent ; and where I diſcourſe 
upon Ireland's being a dependent kingdom. As to the 
former, I can only lay, that I have treated it with the 
utmoſt reſpe& and caution ; and I thought it neceſſary to 
ſhew where Wood's patent differed in many eſſential parts 


from all others, that ever had been granted ; becauſe, the - 


contrary had for want of due information been fo ſtrong- 


ly and fo largely aſſerted. As to the other, of Ireland's 


dependency ; | confeſs to have often heard it mentioned, 
but was never able to underſtand what it meant. This 
gave me the curioſity to enquire among leveral eminent 


_ Iiwyers, who profeſſed they knew nothing of the matter. . 


I then turned over all the ſtatutes of both kingdoms with- 
out the leaſt information, further than an lriſh act, that 
I quoted, of the 33d of Henry VIII. uniting Ireland to 


England under one king. I cannot fay, I was ſorry to 


be diſappointed in my fearch, becaule it is certain, I could 
be contented to depend only upon God and my prince, 
and the /awws of my con country, after the manner of o- 
tber nations. But ſince my betters are of a different o- 
pinion, and defire further dependencies, I ſhall outward- 
ly ſubmit; yet {till inſiſting in my own heart upon the ex- 
| | ception 


There are, my lord, three ſorts of perſons, with 
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Blut to affirm, as I hear ſome do, in order to countenance 
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ception I made of M. B. drapier. Indeed that hint was 
borrowed irom an idle ſtory I had heard in England, which 
perhaps may be common and beaten ; but becauſe it in- 
 finuates neither treaſon nor ſedition, J will juſt barely re- 
late it. = | 5 
Some hundred years ago, when the peers were ſo great 
that the commons were looked upon as little better than 
their dependents, a bill was brought in for making ſome 
new additions to the power and privileges of the peerage. 
Alter it was read, one Mr Drue, a member of the houſe 
| ſtood up, and ſaid, he very much approved the bill, and 
would give his vote to have it paſs; but however, for 
ſome reafons beſt known to himſelf, he defired that a 
cClauſe might be inſerted for excepting the family of the 
Drues. The oddnefs of the propoſition taught others to 
reflect a little; and the bill was thrown our. 8 
Whether I were miſtaken, or went too far in examin- 
ing the dependency, muſt be left to the impartial judg- 
ment of the world, as well as to the courts of judicature ; 
although indeed not in fo efeFual and deciſive a manner. 


a fearful and ſervile ſpirit, that this point did not Belang 
to my — is a falſe and fooliſh objection. There 
were ſeveral ſcandalous reports induſtrioufly fpread by 
Wood and his accomplices, to diſcourage all of poſition 
againſt his infamous projet. They gave it out, that we 
were prepared for a rebellion ; that we diſputed the king's 
prerogative, and were ſhaking off our dependency. T he 
firſt went ſo far, and obtained fo much belief againſt the 
moſt viſible demonftrations to the contrary, that a great 
perſon of this kingdom, now in England, tent over ſuch 
an account of it to his friends, as would make any good 
ſubje& both grieve and tremble. I thought it therefore 
neceſſary to treat that calumny as it deſerved. Then I 
proved by an invincible argument, that we could have no 
intention to diſpute his majeſty's prerogative ; becauſe the 
prerogative was not concerned in the queſtion ; the civili- 
ans and lawyers of all nations agreeing, that copper is not 
money. And laſtly, to clear us from the imputation of 
ihaking off our dependency, I ſhewed wherein I thought, 
and ſhall ever think, this dependency conſiſted ; and cited 
the ſtatute above mentioned made in Ireland: by which 

| . 8 n 
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it is enacted, that whoever is king of England, Hall be 
A if Ireland: and that the two kingdoms ſhall be for 
ever knit together under one king. This, as I conceiv- 
ed, did wholly ac uit us of intending to break our de- 
pendency ; becauſe it was altogether out of our power : 


for ſurely no king ot England will ever conſent to the re- 


peal of this ſtature. 


But upon this article I am cha -ged with a heavier ac- 


cuſation. I: is ſaid I went 100 far, when I declared, 
that if ever the pretender ſhould came to be fixed upon 
the throne of England (which God torbid) I would fo 


far venture to tranſgreſs this ſtatute, that I would loſe 


* the laſt drop of my blood, before I would ſubmit to 
him as king of Ireland.” nn 


This I hear on all ſides is the ſtrongeſt and weightieſt 
objection againſt me; and which hath given the moſt of- 
fence ; that I ſhould be fo bold to declare againſt a direct 


ſtatute; and that any motive, how ſtrong ſoever, could 


make me reject a king, whom England ſhould receive. 
Now, if in defending myſelf from this accuſation, I ſhould 


freely confeſs that I went 100 far; that the expreſſion 


was very indiicreet, although occaſioned by my zeal for 
his preſent majeſty, and his proteſtant line in the houſe of 
| Hanover; that I ſhall be careful never to offend again in 


te like kind; and that I hope this free acknowlegement 


and ſorrow for my error will be ſome atonement, and a | 


little ſoften the hearts of my powerful adverſaries: I fay, 
if I ſhould offer ſuch a defence as this, I do not doubt 
but ſome people would wreſt it to an ill meaning by a 
ſpiteful interpretation. And therefore, ſince I cannot 


think of any other anſwer, which that paragraph can ad- 


mit, I will leave it to the mercy of every candid reader 
but till without recanting my own opinion. | 
Il will now venture to tell your lordſhip a ſecret, where- 


in I fear you are too deeply concerned. You will there- 


fore pleate to know, that this habit of writing and dil- 
courſing, wherein I unfortunately differ from almoſt the 
whole kingdom, and am apt to grate the ears of more 
than I could with, was acquired during my apprenticeſhip 
in London, and a long reſidence there after I had ſet up 
for myſelf. Upon my return and ſettlement here, I 
thought I had only changed one country of freedom for a- 


nather. 
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nother. L had been long converſing with the writings of your 
Lordſhip *, Mr Locke, Mr Molineux, colonel Sidney, 


and other dangerous authors, who talk of liberty as a | 


© blefling, to which the whole race of mankind hath an 
original title; whereof nothing but unlawful force can 
« diveſt them.” I knew a great deal of the ſeveral Gothic 
inſtitutions in Europe; and by what incidents and events 
they came to be deſtroyed: and I ever thought it the 
moſt uncontrouled and univerſally agreed maxim, that 
freedom conſiſts in a people's being governed by laws 

made with their own conſent ; and flavery in the con- 
« trary.” I have been likewiſe told, and believe it to be 
true, that /iberty and property are words of known uſe and 
ſignification in this kingdom; and the very lawyers pre- 
tend to underſtand, and have them often in their mouths. 

Theſe were the errors, which have miſled me; and to which 
alone I muſt impute the ſevere treatment I have received. 
But I ſhall in time grow ⁊viſer, and learn to conſider my 
driver, the road I am in, and with whom I am yoked. 


This I will venture to ſay ; that the boldeſt and moſt ob- 


noxious words [ever delivered, would in England have 
only expoſed me as a ſtupid fool, who went to prove that 
| 2 ſhone in a clear ſummer's day: and I have wit- 
neſſes ready to depoſe, that your lordſhip hath faid and 
writ fifty times worſe; and, what is ſtill an aggravation, 
with infinitely more wit and learning, and ſtronger argu- 
ments: ſo that as politics run, I do not know a perſon of 
more exceptionable principles than yourſelf: and if ever 
I ſhall be diſcovered, I think you will be bound in ho- 
nour to pay my fine, and ſupport me in priſon ; or elſe I 
may chance to inform againſt you by way of repriſal. 
In the mean time I beg your lordſhip to receive my 
cConfeſſion; that if there be any ſuch thing as a dependency 
ol Ireland upon England, otherwiſe than as I have ex- 
_ plained it, either by the law of God, of nature, of rea- 
ſon, of nations, or of the /and, (which I ſhall die rather 
than grant) then was the proclamation againſt me the 
moſt merciful that ever was put out; and inſtead of ac- _ 


* He publithed a book in the reign of king William III. en- 
tiled, The State of Denmark, with a large preface. Halle. 
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cuſing me as malicious, wicked, and ſeditious, it might 
have been directly as guilty of high treaſon. 


All I deſire is, that the cauſe of my country againſt Mr 


Wood may not ſuffer by any inadvertency of mine. Whe- 


ther Ireland depends upon England, or only upon God, 


the king, and the /azwv; I hope no man will aſſert, that 
it depend; upon Mr Wood. I ſhould be heartily forry 


that this commenelable ſpirit againſt me ſhould accident al- 


ly (and what, I hope, was never intended) ſtrike a damp 
upon that ſpirit in all ranks and corporations of men a- 
gainſt the deſperate and ruinous deſign of Mr Wood. Let 
my countrymen blot out thoſe parts in my laſt letter. 


which they diſlike ; and let no ruſt remain on my fevord 


to cure the wounds I have given to our molt mortal ene- 
my. When Sir Charles Sidley was taking the oaths, 
where ſeveral things were to be renounced, he ſaid, he 
loved renouncing ; aſked if any more were to be renounc- 
ed; for he was ready to renounce as much as they pleaſ- 
ed. Although I am not fo thorough a renouncer, yet 


let me have but good city ſecurity againſt this peſtilent 


_ coinage, and I ſhall be ready not only to renounce every 
ſyllable in all my four letters, but to deliver them cheer- 


fully with my own hands into thoſe of the common hang- 


man, to be burnt with no better company than the coin- 
ers effigies, if any part of it hath eſcaped out of the ſe- 
cular hands of my faithful friends, the common people. 
But, whatever the ſentiments of ſome people may be, 
I think it is agreed that many of thoſe, who ſubſcribed a- 
gainſt me, are on the fide of a vaſt majority in the king- 
dom, who oppoſed Mr Wood “: and it was with great 


 * As the Drapier's letters were written expreſsly againſt 
Wood's half-pence, it might well be imagined that a proclama- 


tion againſt the author would produce an opinion, that to op- 


poſe Wood's half-pence was illegal, and ſubjected the party to 
pains and penalties: to prevent fo fatal a miſtake it is here re- 
marked, that many of thoſe, who ſubſcribed the proclamation, 
were yet ſtrenuous oppoſers of Wood's project. This diſtinc- 
tion is yet more explicit in the letter to lord Middleton, which 


was written ſoon after the fourth letter, and intended to be the 


fifth, though for ſome reaſons deferred. See the letter to 
Lord Middleton and the note prefixed. Hawkeſ. 
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ſatisfaction, that I obterved ſome right honourable names 
very amicably joined with my own at the bottom of a 
ftrang declaration againft him and his coin. But if the 
admiſſion of it among us be already determined, the 
worthy perſon, who is to betray me, ought in prudence 
to do it with all convenient ſpeed ; or elle it may be dif- 
ficult to find three hundred pounds /erling for the diſ- 
charge of his hire, when the public ſhall have loſt five 
hundred thouſand, if there be fo much in the nation; be- 
ſides four fifths of its annual income for ever. N 
l am told by lawyers, that in quarrels between man 

and man it is of much weight, which of them gave the 
firſt provocation, or ſtruck the firſt blow. It is manifeſt 
that Mr Wood hath done both: and therefore I ſhould 
humbly propoſe to have him firſt banged, and his droſs 
thrown into the ſea: after which the d rapier will be ready 


do ſtand his trial. It muſt needs be that offences come, 
but a2 unto him by whom the offence cometh. If Mr 


Wood had held his hand, every body elſe would have 
held their tongue and then there would have been lit- 
tile need of pamphlets, juries, or proclamations upon this 
occation. The provocation muſt needs have been very 
great, which could ſtir up an obſcure, indolent drapier 
to become an author. One would almoſt think, the ve- 


try ones in the ſtreet would riſe up in ſuch a cauſe: and 


I am not ſure they will not 40 ſo againſt Mr Wood, if e- 

ver he comes within their reach. It is a known ſtory of 
the dumb boy, whole tongue forced a paſſage for ſpeech 
by the horror of ſeeing a dagger at his father's throat. 
This may leſſen the wonder, that a tradeſman hid in pri- 
vacy and ſilence ſhould cry out, when the life and being 
of his political mother are attempted before his face, and 
by ſo infamous a wretch. RE: 

But in the mean time Mr Wood the deſtroyer of a king- 
dom walks about in triumph ; (unleſs it be true, that be 
is in jay! for debt) while he who endeavoured to afſert 
the liberty of his country is forced to hide his head for oc- 
caſionally dealing in a matter of controverſy. Howe- 
ver, I am not the firſt, who hath been condemned to 
death for gaining à great victory over a powerful enemy, 
by — or once the ſtrict orders of military diſ- 
cipline. 1 


I am 
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I am now reſolved to follow (after the uſual proceed- 


ing of mankind, becauſe it is too late) the advice given 
me by a certain dean 1. He ſhewed the miſtake I was 
in, of trufting to the general good will of the people; 
that I had ſucceeded hitherto better than could be expect- 
ed; but that ſome unfortunate circumſtantial lapſe would 
probably bring me within the reach of porwer : that my 
good intentions would be no ſecurity againſt thoſe, who 
watched every motion of my pen in the bitterneſs of my 


foul. He produced an inſtance of a perfon as innocent, 


as diſintereſted, and as well meaning as myſelf ; who had 


written a very ſeaſonable and inoffenſive treatiſe, ex- 


horting the people of this kingdom to wear their own 
manufactures ; for which however the printer was pro- 
lecuted with the utmoſt virulence ; the jury ſent back nine 
times; and the man given up to the mercy of the court. 


The dean further obſerved, that I was in a manner left 


alone to ſtand the battle; while others who had ten 


thouſand times better talents than a draprer, were ſo pru- 


dent as to lie ſtill ; and perhaps thought it no unpleafant 
amuſement to look on with — while another was 


giving chem diverſion at the hazard of his liberty and for- 
tune; and thought they made a ſufficient recompence by 
a little applauſe : whereupon he concluded with a ſhort | 


ſtory of a Jew at Madrid; who being condemned to the 
fire on account of his religion, a crowd of ſchool-boys 
following him to the ſtake, and apprehending they might 
loſe their ſport if he ſhould happen to recant, would often 
clap him on the back, and cry, Sta firme Mayſe (Moſes 
continue fledfaſt.) 3 

I allow this gentleman's advice to have been very good, 
and his obſervations juſt ; and in one reſpect my conditi- 
on is worſe than that of the Jew : for no recancation will 
| Jave me. However, it ſhould ſeem by ſame late procced- 
ings, that my tate is not altogether deplorable. This I 
can impute to nothing but the ſteadineſs of 29 impartial 


grand. juries; which hath confirmed in me an opinion I Z 


| have long entertained ; that, as philoſophers ſay, virtue 


+ The author is ſuppoſed to mean himſelf. 


1 The author means himſelf again; in the diſcourſe adviſe 


ing the people of Ireland to wear their own manufactures. | 
| | 7s 


; 
| 
| 
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is ſeated in the middle ; ſo in another ſenſe, the little Sir- 
tue leſt in the world is chiefly to be found among the 
middle rank of mankind, who are neither allured out oi 
her paths by ambition, nor driven by poverty. | 
Since the proclamation occaſioned by my laſt letter, 


and a due preparation for proceeding againſt me in a court 


of juſtice, there have been two printed papers clandeſtine- 


ly ſpread about; whereof no man is able to trace the ori- 


ginal, further than by conjecture; which, with its utual 
charity, lays them to my account. The former is entit- 


led, ſeaſonable advice, and appears to have been intended 
for information of the grand-jury, upon the ſuppoſition 


of a bill to be prepared againſt that letter. The other 
is an extract from a printed book of parliamentary pro- 


_ ceedings, in the year 1680; containing an angry reſolu- 


tion of the houſe of commons in England againſt diſſalv- 
ing grand-juries. As to the former, your lordihip will 
find it to be the work of a more artful hand, than that of 
a common drapier. It hath been cenſured for endeavour- 
ing to influence the minds of a jury, which ought to be 
wholly free and unbiaſſed; and for that reaſon it is ma- 
nifeſt, that no juagr was ever known, either 2p or off 
the bench, either by himſelf or his dependents, to ute 
the leaſt inſinuation, that might poſſibly affect re path- 
ons or intereſts of any one ſingle jurymon, n. uch leſs of 
a whole jury; whereof every man muſt be convinced, 
who will juſt give himſelf the trouble to dip i::to the com- 


mon printed trials: fo that it is amazing to thick, hat a 


number of upright judges there have been in both king - 
doms for above /rxty years paſt ; which, confidering how 
long they held their offices during pleaſure, as they ftill 
do among us f, I account next to a miracle. : 


As to the other paper, I muſt confeſs it is a ſharp cen- 


ſure from an Engliſh houſe of commons againſt dije/uing 
grand. juries by any judge before the end of the term, 
aſſizes, or ſeſſions, while matters are under their conſide- 


kation and not prelented, as arbitrary, illegal, deſtruetꝭwe 


T Perhaps this may account for Whitſhed's conduct. See the 
notes pref :<d ts *... fro>fal f:r the ſole uſe of Iriſh manufu ues, 
and ſuperzddes to the en, advice ta the grandyury, both ig 
this volume. | | mY | 


Vor. III. E | to 
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public juſtice, a manifeſt violation of his oath, and as 
mean; o ſubvert the fundamental laws of the king- 
m. | 
 Hoywever, the publiſher ſeems to have been miſtaken 
Ja wht he aimed at. For whatever dependence there 
may be oi Ireland upon England, I hope he would not 


inſinuate, that the proceedings of a lord chief-juſtice in 
lreland, muſt depend upon a reſolution of an Engliſh houſe 


of commons. Beſides that reſolution, although it were 
levelled againſt a particular lord chief-juſtice, Sir Wil- 


liam Scroggs, yet the occaſion was directly contrary. For 


SCrOggs diſſolved the grand-jury of London for fear = 


ſHauld pretent ; but ours in Dublin was diſſalved, becauſe 


they would rot preſent; which wonderfully alters tbe 
caſe. And therefore a ſecond grand-jury ſupplied that 
defect by making a preſentment | that pleaſed the whole 
#ingdom. However, I think it is agreed by all parties, 


that both the one and the other jury behaved them- 


ſelves in ſuch a manner, as 44 to be remembered to 
the ir honour, while there ſhall 
us for virtue or public ſpirit. 


lam conßdent, your lordſhip will be of my ſentiments | 


in one thing; that ſome ſhort, plain, authentic tract, might 


be publithed for the information both of petty and grand- | 


juries, how far their power reacheth, and where it is li- 


mited; and that a printed copy of ſuch a treatife might 


be depoſited in every court to be conſulted by the jury- 
men, before they conſider of their verdict ; by which a- 
bundance of inconveniences would be avoided, whereof 
innumerable inſtances might be produced from former 
times; becauſe I will ſay nothing of the preſent. 

l have read ſomewhere of an eaftern king, who put a 
| 7 to death for an iniquitous ſentence ; and ordered his 
hide to be fluffed into a cuſhion, and placed upon the tri- 


bunal for the ſon to fit on, who was preferred to his fa - 


_ ther's office. I fancy, ſuch a memorial might not have 
been unuſeful to a ſon of Sir William Scroggs, and that 


both he and his ſucceſſors would often vurigyle in their 


| ſeats, as long as the cuſbian laſted : I wiſh the relator 
t See the preſentment immediately preceding this letter, 


had 


any regard left among 


e . or 
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had told us what number of ſuch cn there might be 
in that country. 

] cannot but obſerve to your lordſhip. how nice and 
dangerous a point it is grown, for a private perſon to in 
form the people, even in an affair, where the public in- 
tereſt and lafety are ſo highly concerned, as that of Mr 
Wood; and this in a country, where /ozalty i; woven in- 
to the very hearts of the people, ſeems a little extraordi- 
nary. Sir William Scroggs was the firſt, who introdu- 
ced that commendable acuteneſs into the courts of fudica - 


ture; but how far this practice hath been imitated by his 


ſucceſſors or ftrained upon occaſion, is out of my know- 
lege. When pamphlets unpleaſing to the miniſtry were 
preſented as libels, he would order the offentive para- 


| graphs to be read before him; and ſaid it was ſtrange, 


that the judges and lawyers of the Arg. bench ſhould be 
duller than all the people of England: and he was often 
to very happy in applying the initial letters of names, and 
expounding dubious hints, (the two common expedients 
among writers of that claſs for eſcaping the law) that he 
diſcovered much more than ever the authors intended; as 
many of them, or their printers, found to their coſt. It 
ſuch methods are to be followed in examining what I have 
already written, or may write hereafter, upon the ſub- 
jet of Mr Wood, I deiy any man of fifty times my un- 


_ derſtanding and caution to avoid being entrapped ; unlefs 


he will be content to write what none will read, by te- 
peating over the old arguments and computations, where-- 
of the world is already grown weary. So that my good 
friend Harding lies under this dlemma; either to let my 
learned works hang for ever drying upon his lines; ar 
venture to publiſh them at the hazard of being laid by the 


I need not tell your lordſhip whete the dificuity lies: 
it is true, that the king and the jaws permit us to refuſe 
this coin of Mr Wood; but at the fame time it is equal- 
ly true, that the king and the laws permit us to receive 
it. Now, it is barely poſſible, that the minifters in En- 
gland may not ſuppoſe the conſequence of uttering that 
braſs among us to be fo ruinous as we apprehend ; be- 
cauſe perhaps, if they underſtood it in that light, they 
would in common humanity ufe their credit with his ma- 
E 2 jeſty 
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jeſty for ſaving a moſt hyal kingdom from deſtruction. 
But as long as it ſhall pleaſe thoſe great perſons to think | 
that coin will not be fo very pernicious to us, we lie un- 
der the diſadvantage of being cenſured as obſtinate in not 
complying with a royal patent. Therefore nothing re- 
mains but to make uſe of that liberty, which the king and 
the lagus have left us, by continuing to refuſe this coin; 
and by frequent remembrances to keep up that ſpirit raiſ- 
ed againſt it, which otherwiſe may be apt to flag, and 
perhaps in time. 40 ſink altogether. For, any public or- 
der againſt receiving or uttering Mr Wood's halt-pence is 
not reaſonably to be expected in this kingdom without di- 
rections from England; which I think no body preſumes, 
or is ſo ſanguine to hope. | If 
But to confeſs the truth, my lord, I begin to grow 
weary of my office as a writer ; and could heartily with 
it were devolved upon my brethren, the makers of ſongs 
and ballads, who perhaps are the beſt qualified at pre- 
ſent to gather up the gleanings of this controverſy. As 
to myſelf, it hath been my misfortune to begin, and pur- 
ſue it upon a wrong foundation. For, having detected 
the frauds and falſhoods of this vile impoſtor Wood in e- 
very part, I fooliſhly diſJained to have recourſe to whin- 
ing, lamenting, and crying for mercy; but rather choſe 
to appeal to . and liber y, and the common rights f 
mankind, without conſidering the climate I was in. 
Since your laſt reſidence in Ireland, I frequently have 
taken my nag to ride about your grounds; where I fan- 
cied myſelf to feel an air of freedom breathing round me; 
and I am glad the low condition of a mars Low did not 
qualify me to wait on you at your houſe ; for then, Iam 
afraid, my writings would not have eſcaped ſeverer cen- 
ſures. But I have lately fold my nag, and honeſtly told 
his greateſt fault, which was that of ſnuffing up the air 
about Brackdenftown ; whereby he became ſuch a lover 
bol liberty, that I could fcarce hold him in. I have like- 
wiſe buried at the bottom of a ſtrong cheſt your lordſhip's 
_ writings under a heap of others, that treat of liberty: 
and ſpread over a layer or two of Hobbs, Filmer, Bodin, 
and many more authors of that ſtamp, to be readieſt at 
hand, whenever I ſhall be diſpoſed to take up a * 
of principles in government. In the mean time I defi 


quietly 
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quietly to look to my ſhop, and keep as far out of your 
Ions influence as poſſible: and if you ever fee any 
more of my writings on this ſubject, I promiſe you mall 
find them is innocent, as infipid, and without a ſting, as 
what I have now offered you. But, if your lordſbip will 
pleaſe to give me an eaſy leaſe of ſome part of your eſtate 
in Yorkſhire, thither will carry my chelt : and turning 
it upſide down, reſume my political reading where I lett 
off; feed on plain homely fare, and live and die a free 
honeſt Engliſh farmer, but not without regret for leaving 
my countrymen under the dread of che brazen talons of 
Mr Wood: my motit loyal and innocent countrymen; to 
whom I owe ſo much for their good opinion of me, and 
my poor endeavours to ferve them. 1 am, wiln the 
greateſt reſpect, GS 


Ay Lira, 
pour Iurdfip's 


/ obedient 


5 and 11000 humblr fet cn | 
From my thop in M. B. 
St. Francis-ſtreet, DR | 

Dec. 14, 1724. 


Theſe papers (fer the ſixth and ſeventh letters were net publiſhe 
ed till long afterwards) prevailed, netævithſtanding threats, preje- 
cutiens, and impriſenment, againſt all the influence of power and 
all the artifices of cunning : perſins ef every rank and every ſect 
united <with the drapier in the c:mmin cauſe, his health <vas a per- 
petual teaſt, and his effigies ævere diſplayed in every ſtreet , Wood 
was compelled ta withdraw his patent, and hit haif- * Were to- 


tall) * 
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A LETTER to the Lord Chancellor Mi p- 


DLETON * 


Written in the year 1724. 


tav many paſſages j in the following letter, and by the date 


Oct. 6. 1724. it appears to have been written ſoon after the 
proclamation againſt the drapiert for his fourth letter, and before 
the jury had thrown out the bill of indictment. At this criſis 
perhaps the dean did not chuſe to reſume a character which was 
become obnoxious, and therefore wrote in his own: the original 
was ſigned with his name, though it appeared to have been obli- 
terated by another hand: for ſome reaſon the publication of it was 
_ &-/a7ed, and it was firſt printed in an edition of the dean's works 
_ publiſhed at Dublin in 1735. This however is not the only reaſon 
why ;t is placed after the fifth letter; for the fifth letter appear: 
eo tave been ſubſtituted in its ſtead, and not intended to follow 
Tc Gurti: letter, both in this and in the fifth is called the /af?, 
*ich could not have happened if both had been parts of the ſame 
IETICE, 
The reader will now eaſily account for thoſe paſſages i in the 
ſtath, by which the projecution againſt Harding appears to be 
copending, though in tac filth fi: 23 mentiencd as pall.] | 


My Lox, 


Deſire you will conſider me as a member who comes 
in at the latter end of a debate; or as a lawyer, Woo 


peaks to a cauſe, when the matter hath been almoſt ex- 
nauſted by thoſe who f poke before. 
| remember ſome :nonths ago | was at your houſe up- 


em 2 commilſion, where ; am one of the governors ; but 


I wen: tnither not fo nuch on account of the commiſſion, 
«3 to if; vou ſome queſtons concerning Mr Wood's pa- 
eut I cin hali-pence tor reiard; where vou "uy free- 


* Ic rgned the prociamy.tion egainſt the Dropier, lla 
| ly 


* 
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iy told me in a mixt company, how much you had been 
aways againſt that wicked project &; which raiſed in me 
an eſteem for you fo far, that I went in a few days to 
make you a viſit after many years intermiſſion. I am like- 
wiſe told, that your fon wrote two letters from London 
(one of which | have ſeen) empowering thoſe, to whom 
they were directed, to aſſure his friends, that whereas 
there was a malicious report ſpread of his engaging him- 
ſelf to Mr Walpole for lorty thouſand pounds of Wood's 
coin to be received in Ireland, the ſaid report was falle 
and groundleſs; and he had never diſcourted with that 
Mminiter on this ſubſect, nor would ever give his conſent. 
to have one farthing of the ſaid coin current here. And 
although it be long ſince I have given myſelf the trouble 
_ ofconveriing with people of titles or lations; yet I have 
been told by thoſe, wha can take up with ſuch amuſe- 
ments, that there is not a contiderable perſon of the king- 
dom ſcrupulous in any tort to declare his opinion. But 
all this is needleſs to alledge, when we conſider, that the 
ruinous conſequences of Wood's patent have been fo 
ſtrongiv repreſented by both houſes of parliament ; by 
the priv y-counctl; the lord mayor and aldermen of Dub- 
un; b. H rebar C εν,,é and the concurrence Of 11:8 
principal gentlemen in molt counties at their quartes-tefit- 
ons, without any regard to party, religion, or nation. 

I conclude from hence, that the currency of theſe half- 
pence would in the univerſal opinion of our people be ut- 
terly deſtructive to this kingdom; and conſequentiy that 
it is every man's duty not only to refuſe this coin Eimſelf, 
but, as far as in him lies, to perſuade others to do the 
hke* and whether this be done in private or in print, is. 
all a caſe; as no layman is forbidden to write, or to dil- 
courſe upon religious or moral ſubjects, although he may 
not do it in a pulpit (at leaft in our church.) Neither is 
this ay affair of ſtate, until authority fill think fit to de- 
Clare it io: or if you ſhould underſtand it in that ſenſe, 
yet you vill pleaſe to conſider, that I am not now preach- 
ing. 5 | | 


$ Lord Middleton, theuzh he fiencd the proclamatien acainft 
ihe drapier, was yet an enemy to Wood's project, as appeats Ly 
!©reral paſſages in this letter. Lace. 5 
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Therefore I do think it my duty, ſince the drapier 
will probably be no more heard of, fo far to ſupply his 
place, as not to incur his fortune : for I have learnt from 
old experience, that there are times wherein a mn ought 


to be cautious as wil as innocent. I therefore hope, 


that preſerving both thoſe characters, I may be allowed 
by offering new arguments, or enforcing old ones to re- 
freſh the memory of my fellow - ſubjects, and keep up 
that good ſpirit raiſed among them to preſerve themſelves 


from utter ruin by lawful means, and ſuch as are permit- 


ted by his majeſty. 


believe you will pleaſe to allow me two propoſitions : 


firſt, that we are a moſt loyal people; and ſecondly, that 
we are a free people, in the common acceptation of that 
word, applied to a ſubject under a limited monarch. I 


know very well, that you and I did many years ago in 


diſcourſe differ much in the preſence of lord Wharton a- 
bout the meaning of that word liberty with relation to 
freland. But if you will not allow us to be a free people; 


there is only another appellation left, which I doubt, my 


lord chief juſtice Whitſhed would call me to account for, 


it I venture to beſtow: for I obſerved (and I thall never 


_ forget upon what occaſion) the device upon his coach to 
be libertas et natale ſolum, at the very point of time 
when he was ſitting in his court, and perjuring himſelf to 
betray both. * 1 


Now, as for our loyalty to his preſent majeſty; if it 
hath ever been equalled in any other part of his domini- 


ons, I am ſure it hath never been exceeded: and I am 
confident he hath not a miniſter in England, who could 


ever call it once in queſtion; but that ſome hard rumdurs 


at leaſt have been tranſmitted from t'orher fide the water, 
ſuppoſe you will not doubt: and rumours of the ſeve- 
reſt kind; which many good people have imputed to the 
indirect proceeding of Mr Wood and his emiſfaries : as if 
he endeavoured it ſhould be thought, that our loyalty 
depended upon the teſt of refuſing or taking his copper. 


Now, as I am fure you will admit us to be loyal peo- 


ple; fo yon will think it pardonable in us to hope for all 
proper marks of favour and pretection from fo gracious a 


See the addreh tg 5:th Zuſes parliament, by M. B. drapier. 
| | king. 
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king, that loyal and free people can expect: among 
which, we all agree in reckoning Eis to be one; that 
Wood's haif-pence may never have entrance into this 
kingdom. And this we ſhail continue to 2. when we 
dare no longer expreſs our wiſhes; although there were 
no ſuch mortal as a drapier in the world. 

I am heartily forry, that any writer ſhould in a cauſe 
ſo generally approved, give occaſion to the government 
and council to charge him with F © paragraphs highly re- 
i flecting upon his majeity and his miniſters; tending to 
« alienate the affections of his good ſubjects in England 
and Ireland from each other; and to promote ſedition 
« among the people.” I muſt confeſs, that with many 
others I thought he meant well; although he might have 
the failing of better writers, to be not always tortunate 
in the manner of expreſſing himſelf. 

However, ſince the drapier is but one man, I ſhall 
think I do a public ſervice by aſſerting, that the reſt of 


my countrymen are wholly free from learning out of his 
pamphlets to reflect on the king or his miniſters, and to 


breed ſedition TT = 

«I ſolemnly declare, that I never once heard the leaſt 
reflection caſt upon the king on the ſubje& of Mr Wood's 
coin: for in many diſcourſes on this matter, I do not re- 


member his majeſty's name to be ſo much as mentioned. 


As to the miniſtry in England, the only two perſons hint- 
ed at were the duke of Grafton and Mr Walpole: the 
former, as I have heard you and a hundred others affirm, 
declared, that ke never ſaw the patent in favour of Mr 
Wood, before iu was paſſed, although be was then lord 
lieutenant : and therefore I ſuppoſe every body believes, 
2 his grace hath been wholly unconcerned in it ever 

nce | 

Mr Walpole was indeed ſuppoſed to be underſtood by 
the letter W. in ſeveral news papers; where it is ſaid 
that ſome expreſſions fell from him not very favourable 
to the people of Ireland; for the truth of which the 
kingdom is not to anſwer, any more than for the diſ- 
cretion of the publiſhers. You obſerve, the drapier 
wholly clears Mr Walpole of this charge by very ſtrong 


In the drapier's 4th letter. 
E. 5 argu- 
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arguments: and ſpeaks of him with civility. | Cannot 
deny my lelr to have been often preſent, v- here the com- 


pany gave their opinion that Mr Walpole favoured Mr 
Wood's projects, which 1 always contradicted ; and for 


my own part never once opened my lips againſt that mi- 


niſter either in mixed or particular meetings : and my rea- 
fon for this reſervedneſs was; becauſe it pleaſed him in 
the queen's time, (I mean queen Anne of ever bleſſed me- 
mory) to make a ſpeech directly againſt me by name in 
the houſe of commons, as I was told a very few minutes 
aſter in the court of regz2/75 by more than fifty members. 


Put you, whoare in a great ſtation here, (it any thing 
here may be called great) cannot be ignorant, that who- 


ever is underſtood by public voice to be chief miniſter, 
will among the general talkers ſhare the blame, whether 


juftiy or no, of every thing that is diſliked ; which |. 


could eaſily make appear in many inſtances from my own 
= nowiedge, while I was in the world; and particularly in 


the caſe of the * greateſt, the wiſeſt, "ond the moſt uncor- 


rupt minister Lever converſed with. 

Bur, whatever unpleaſing opinion ſome eople might 
conceive of Mr Walpole on account of thoſe balf-pence, 
I dare boldly affirm it was entirely owing to Mr Wood. 
Many perſons of credit come from England have affirmed 
19 me and others, that they have ſeen letters under his 
hand full of arrogance and inſolence towards Ireland, and 
boaſting of his favour with Mr Walpole ; which is highly 
probable ; becauſe he reaſonably thought it ſor his inte- 
reſt to ſpread ſuch a report, and decaule it is the known 
talent of low and little ſpirits, to have a great man's name 
perpetually in their mouths. 

'Thus I have ſufficiently juſtified the people of Ireland, 
from learning any bad leſſon out of the drapier's pam- 


phlets with regard to his majeſty and his miniſters : and 
therefore, if thoſe papers were intended to fow ſedition a- 


mong us, God be thanked the feeds have fallen upon a 
very improper ſoil. 


As io alienating the affe ctions of the people of England 


and lreland from each other; I believe the drapier, | 


Fut peſed to be the Lond Gt Oxford. 


ZW.... ood Go — . —· . 1 an 


whatever 


N „ 
whatever his intentions were, nath left that matter juſt as 
he found it. 

I have lived long in both kingdoms. as well in country 
as in town ; and therefore rake myſelf to be as weil in- 
formed as molt men in the diſpoſitions of each people to- 

wards the other. By the people I underſtand here, only 
the buls of the common people; and I detire u law * 
may diſtort or extend my meaning. 

There is a vein of induftry and parſimony. that runs 
through the whole people of England, which added to 
the eatineſs of their rents makes them rich and ſturdy. As 

to Ireland, they know little more of it than they do of 

Mexico; farther than that it is a country ſubiect to the 
king of England. full of boggs, inhabited by wild Iriſh 
papiſls, who are kept in awe by mercenary troops ſept 
from thence : and their general opinion is, that it were 
better for England if this whole iſland were ſunk into the 
tea: for they have a tradition, that every forty years 
there muſt be a rebellion in Ireland. I have ſeen the 
groſſeſt ſuppoſitions paſs upon them; that the eu: rim 

were taken in toyls; but that in ſome me they wouh 
grow ſo tame, as to eat out of our hands: I have becn 

_ atked by hundreds, and particularly by my neighbours 

vour tenants at Pepper-hara, whether I had come froin 

| Ireland by ſea: and upon the arrival of an Iriſh #2» to 
a country town, I have known crouds coming about him 
and wondering to fee him look ſo much better than them- 
ſelves. 

A gentleman now in Dublin afficms, that paſſing, ſome 
months ago through Northampton, and findiag the whole 

ton in a hurry, with bells, bonkres, and illuminations; 
upon aſking the cauſe, he was told, It was for joy, that 
the Irith had ſubmitted to receive Wood's hali-pence. 
This, I think, plainly ſhews what ſentiments that large 
town hath of us; and how little they made it their own 
cate: although they lie directly in our way to London, 
and therefore cannot but be frequently convinced that we 
have human ſllapes. 
A s to the people ol diu kingdom, they conſiſt either 
of Irith papifts, who are a5 inconſidveratle in point of 
bower, as the women and children; or of Fnglitn ro- 
umts, ho love their brethren Oi that kingGo. n. al- 
though 
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though they may poſſ ibly ſometimes complain when they 


think th ey are hardly uſd: however, I contets, I do 
not ſee that it is of any great conſequence, how their 


perſonal affections ſtand to o each other, while the ſea di- 
vides them, and while they continue in their loyalty to 
the ſame prince. And yet I will appea! to you, whether 
thoſe from England have reaſon to complain, when they 
come hither in purſuit of their fortunes? or, whether the 


People of Ireland have reafon to boaſt, when they go to 
| England upon the ſame deſign? 


My ſecond propoſition was, that we of Ireland are a 
free people: this, I ſuppoſe, you will allow, at leaſt with 
certain limitations remaining in your own breaſt. How- 
ever, I am ſure it is not criminal to affirm; becauſe the 
words liberty and | property, as applied to the ſubject, are 


often mentioned in both houſes of parliament, as well as 


in yours and other courts below; from whence it muſt fol- 
low that the people of Ireland do, or ought to enjoy all 
the benefits of the common and ſtatute law; ſuch as to 


be tried by juries, to pay no money without their own 
conſent as repreſented in parliament, and the like. If 


this be ſo, and if it be univerſally agreed, that a free peo- 
ple cannot by law be compelled to take any money in pay- 
ment, except gold and filver ; I do not fee why any man 
ſhould be hindred from cautioning his countrymen againſt 
this coin of William Wood; who is endeavouring by 
fraud to rob us ot that property, which the laws have ſe- 
_ cured. If I am miſtaken, and this copper can be obtrud- 
ed on us, I would put the drapier's cale in another light 


by ſuppoſing, that a perſon going into his ſhop ſhould a- 


gree for thirty ſhillings worth of goods, and force the 
ſeller to take his payment in a parcel of copper-pieces in- 


| trinſically not wort! above a crown: I deſire to know 


whether thie drupier would not be actually robbed of five 
and twenty chillings; and how far he could be ſaid to be 
maſter oi E. property The ſame queſtion may be appli- 


ed to reats and debts on bond or mortgage, and to 5 


kind of con. nerce whatſoever. 
Give me leave to do what the drapier hath done more 
than once before me; wiich is, to relate the naked tact, 
as it ſtands in view of the world. 
One William Wood, Eſq; and hard- ware-man, obtains 
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by fraud a patent in England to coin 108, ooo. in cop- 
per to paſs in Ireland, leaving us liberty to take or to re- 
fuſe. The peopie here, in all forts of bodies and repre- 
ſentatives, do openly and heartily declare, that they will 
not accept this coin: to juſtify theſe declarations they ge- 
nerally offer two reaſons; firſt, becauſe by the words of 
the patent they are left to their own choice ; and ſecond- 
ly, becauſe they are not obliged by law: ſo that you ſee 
there is Bellum atque dirum, a kingdom on one fide, and 
William Wood on the other. And if Mr Wood gets 
the victory at the expence of Ireland's ruin, and the pro- 
fit of one or two hundred thouſand pounds (I mean by 
continuing, and counterfeiting as long as he lives) tor 
himſelf ; I doubt, both preſent and future ages will at 
leaſt think it a very ſingular chem. LY 

If this fact be truly ſtated, I muſt confeſs, I look upon 
it as my duty, fo far as God hath enabled me, and as 
long as I keep within the bounds of truth, of duty, and 
of decency, to warn my fellow- ſubjects as they value 


their king,. their country, and all that ought or can be 


dear to them, never to admit this pernicious coin ; no not 
ſo much as one ſingle half-penny. For if one fingle thief. 
' forces the door, it is in vain to talk of keeping out the 
Whole crew behind. „ | 

And while I ſhall be thus employed, I will never give 
myſelf leave to ſuppoſe that what J ſay can either offend 
my “ lord lieutenant, whoſe perion and great qualities I 
have always highly reſpected (as I am ſure his excellency 

will be my witneis) or the minifters in England, with 
whom I have nothing to do, or they with me; much les 
the privy-council! here; who, as I am intoi:ned, did ſend 
an addreſs to his majeſty againſt Mr Wood's coin; which 
if it be a miſtake, Idefire I may not be accuſed for a 
ſpreader of falſe news: but I confeſs, I am fo great a 
ſtranger to affairs, that, for any thing I know, the whole 
body of the council may fince have been changed: and 
although I obſerved ſome of the very fame names in a 
late declaration againſt that coin, which I ſaw ſubſcribed 
to the proclamation againſt the drapier, yet poſſibly they 


Lord Carteret, nov Ear! Granville. 


may 
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may be different perſons : for they are utterly unknown 
to me, and are like to continue lo. 


In this controverſy, where the reaſoners on each ſide 


are divided by St. George's channel, his majeſty's pre- 
rogative perhaps would not have been mentioned, if Mr 

ood and his advocates had not made it neceſſary by 
giving out, that the currency of his coin ſhould be entorc- 
ed by a proclamation. The traders and common people 
of the kingdom were heartily willing to refuſe this coin; 
but the fear of a proclamation brought along with it moſt 


dreadful apprehenſions. It was therefore abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the drapier to remove this difficulty ; and ac- 
cordingly in one of his former pamphlets he produced in- 
vincible arguments, (wherever he picked them up) that 


the king's prerogative was not at all concerned in the mat- 


ter; ſince the law had ſufficiently provided againſt any 


coin to be impoſed on the ſubject, except gold and ſil- 


ver; and that copper is not money, but, as it hath been 


rly called nummorum famulus. 
The three former letters from the drapier having not 


received any public cenſure, I look upon them to be with- 


out exception ; and that the good people of the kingdom 


ought to-read them often in order to keep up that ſpirit 


raiſed againſt this deſtructive coin of Mr Wood: as for 
this laſt letter, againſt which a proclamation is iſſued ; I 


fall only ſay, that I could wiſh it were ſtripped of all 


that can be any way exceptionable ; which I would no 
think it below me to undertake, if my abilities were e- 

nal: but being naturally ſomewhat flow of comprehen- 
fron; no lawyer, and apt to believe the beſt of thoſe, who 
profeſs good deſigns, without any viſible motive either of 


fit or honour ; I might pore for ever, without diſtin- 


guiſhing the cockle from the corn. 


That which I am told gives the greateſt offence in this. 2 


laſt letter * is, where the drapier affirms, that if a rebel- 
lon ſhould prove fo ſucceisful, as to fix the pretender on 


the throne of England, he would venture fo far to tranſ- 


greſs the Iriſh ſtatute, which unites Ireland to England 


under one king, as to loſe every drop of his blood to hin- 


der him from being king of Ireland. 


* Letter 4. See the note prefixed to this letter, 


I ſhall 


n It 
I ſhail not preſume to vindicate any man, who openly 
declares he would tranſgreſs a ſtatute ; and a ſtatute ot 
ſuch importance; but with the molt humble ſubmiſſion 
and deſire of pardon for a very innocent miſtake, I ſhould 
be apt to think, that the loyal intention of the writer might 
be at leaſt ſome imall extenuation of his crime: for, in 
this I confeſs myſelf to think with the drapier. 
I have not been hitherto told of any other objections 
againſt that pamphlet; but I ſuppoſe, they will all appear 


at the proſecution of the drapier. And I think, who- 


ever in his own conſcience believes the ſaid pamphlet to 
be wicked and malicious, om and ſcandalous, high- 
ly refleting upen his majeſiy and his miniſters, etc. would 
do well to diſcover the author, (as little a friend as I am 
to the trade of informers) although the reward of 3ool. 
had not been tacked to the diſcovery. I own, it would 
be a great ſatisfaction to me to hear the arguments not 
only or judges, but of lawyers upon this cafe. Becauſe 
you cannot but know, there often happen occaſions, 


wherein it would be very convenient, that the bulk of the 


people thould be informed how they ought to conduct 
themſeives; and therefore it hath been the wiſdom of 
the Engliſh parliaments to be very reſerved in limiting the 
preſs. When a bill is debating in either houſe of parlia- 
ment there, nothing is more utual, than to have the con- 
troverſy handled by pamphlets on bath tices, without the 
leait animadvertion upon the authors. | | 
So here, in the caſe of Mr Wood and his coin; fince 
the two houſes gave their opinion by addteſſes, how dan- 
gerous the currency of that copper would be to Ireland, 
it was without all queſtion both lawful and convenient, 
that the bulk of the people ſhould be let more particular- 


1 ly into the nature of the danger they were in, and of the 


remedies that were in their own power, if they would 
have the ſenſe to apply them; and this cannot be more 
. conveniently done, than by particular perſons, to whom 
God hath given zeal and underſtanding ſufficient for ſuch 
an undertaking. Thus it happened in the caſe of that 
deſtructive project for a bank in Ireland, which was 
brought into parliament a few years ago; and it was al- 
_ lowed, that the arguments and writings of ſome without 


doors contributed very much to re ject it. 


Now, 
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Now, I ſhould be heartily glad, if ſome able lawyers 
would preſcribe the limits, how far a private man may 
venture in delivering his thoughts upon public matters ; 
becauſe a true lover of his country may think it hard to 
be a quiet ſtander-by, and an indolent looker-on, while 
2 public error prevails by which a whole nation may be 
ruined. Every man who enjoys property, hath ſome 
ſhare in the public ; and therefore the care of the public 
is in ſome degree every ſuch man's concern. 

To come to particulars ; I could wiſh to know, whe- 
ther it be utterly unlawful in any writer ſo much as to 
mention the prerogative ; at leaſt fo far as to bring it in- 
to doubt upon any point whatſoever : I know it is often 
debated in Weſtminſter-hall ; and Sir Edward Coke, as 
well as other eminent lawyers, do frequentiy handle that 
ſubje& in their books. | 5 

Secondy, how far the prerogative extends to force 


coin upon the ſubject, which is not ſterling ; ſuch as lead, 


braſs, copper, mixt metal, ſhells, leather, or any other 


material ; and fix I it whatever denomination the 


crown ſhall think fi 0 


Thirdly, what is really and truly meant by that phraſe 
of a depending kingdom, as applied to Ireland, and where- 


in that dependency conſiſteth? 


Laſtly, In what points relating to liberty and property 


F the people of Ireland differ, or at leaſt ought to differ, 
from thoſe of England. 


If theſe particulars were made ſo clear, that none could 


' miſtake them, it would be of infinite eaſe and uſe to the 

kingdom; and either prevent or ſilence all diſcontents. 
My lord Sommers, the greateſt man I ever knew of 

your robe, and whoſe thoughts of Ireland differed, as far 


| as heaven and earth, from thoſe of ſome others among 
bis brethren here, lamented to me, that the prerogative 


of the crown or the privileges of parliament ſhould ever 
be liable to diſpute in any fingle branch of either; by 


which means, he ſaid, the public often ſutfered great in- 


conveniences, whereof he gave me ſeveral inftances. I 
produce the authority of ſo eminent a perſon to juſtify my 

deſires, that ſome high points might be cleared. 
For want of ſuch known aſcertainment how far a writ- 
Bo er 
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er may proceed in expreſſing his good wiſhes for his coun- 


try, a perſon of the moſt innocent intentions may poſſi- 
bly by the oratory and comments of lawyers be charged 
with many crimes, which from his very ſoul he abhors; 


and conſequently may be ruined in his fortunes, and leit 
do rot among thieves in ſome ſtinking jayl, merely for 


miſtaking the purlieus of the law. I have known in my 


| life-time a printer proſecuted and convicted for publiſu- 


ing a * pamphlet, where the author's intentions, I am 


' confident, were as good and innocent as thoſe of a mar- 


tyr at bis laſt prayers. I did very lately, as I thought 
it my duty, preach to the people under my inſpection 
upon the ſubjet of Mr Wood's coin ; and although I 
never heard that my fermon gave the leaſt offence, as I 
am ſure none was intended, yet, if it were now printed 
and publiſhed, I cannot ſay, I would inſure it from the 
hands of the common hangman, or my own perſon from 
thoſe of a meſſenger. 1 

I have heard the late chief juſtice Holt affirm, that, in 
all criminal caſes, the moſt favourable interpretation ſhould 
be put upon words, that they can poſſibly bear. You 
meet the ſame poſition afferted in many trials for the 
greateſt crimes ; though oſten very ill practiſed by the 
perpetual corruption of judges. And I remember at a 
trial in Kent, where Sir George Rook was indicted for 
calling a gentleman knave and villain, the lawyer for the 
defendant brought off his client by alledging, that the 


words were not injurious ; for knave in the old and true 


fignification imported only a ſervant; and villain in latin. 
is villicus, which is no more than a man employed in 
country labour, or rather a baily. ES 

If Sir John Holt's opinion were a ſtandard maxim for 
all times and circumſtances, any writer with a very ſmall 
meaſure of diſcretion might eaſily be ſafe ; but J doubt 
in practice it hath been frequently controlled, at leaſt be- 


fore his time: for I take it to be an old rule in law. 


[I have read, or heard, a paſſage of ſignor Let an 


Italian; who being in London, buſying himtelf with writ- 


* Suppeſed ts be, A propoſal for the univerſal uſe of Iriſh manu- 
lactures, <eritten by the author. 


ing 
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ing the hiſtory of England, told king Charles the ſecond 
that he endeavoured as much as he could to avoid giving 
offence, but found it a thing impoſſible, although he 
ſhould have been as wife as Solomon. The king anſwer- 
ed, that if this were the caſe, he had better employ his 
time in writing proverbs as Solomon did: but Lei tay 


under no public neceſſity of writing; neither would Eng- 


jand have been one halt-penny the better or the worte, 
wi.ether he writ or no. 

This I meniion, becauſe I know it will readily be ob · 
zected; what have private men to do with the public? 
what call had a drapier to turn politieian, to meddle in 
3:24tters of ſtate? would not his time have been better 
enpioyed in looking to his ſhop ; or his pen in writing 
proverbs, elegics, ballads, garlands, and wonders ? he 
would then have been out of all danger of proclamations, 
and proſecutions. Have we not able magiſtrates and 
counſellors hourly watching over the pubhc-weal ? All 
this may be true: and yet when the addreſſes from both 
houſes of parliament againſt Mr Wood's half-pence fail- 
ed of ſucceſs, if ſome pen had not been employed to in- 
form the people how far they might legally procced in 
refuhing that coin, to detect the lraud, the artihee, ang 
intolgnce of the coiner, and to lay open the moſt ruinous 


conſequences to the whole kingdom, which would ine vi- 


tably tollow from the currency of the ſaid coin, I might 
appeal to many hundred thouſand people, whether any 


one of them would ever have had the courage or fagacity 


70 refuſe it. 


If this copper ſhould begin to make its way among the 
«Gmmon ignorant people, we are inevitably undone. It 


is they who give us the greateſt apprehenſion, being 


__ eafily frighted, and greedy to ſwallow miſ-informations: 
for, if every man were wiſe enough to underſtand his own _ 
intereſt, which is every man's principal ſtudy, there 


would be no need of pamphlets upon this occaſion : but 


as things ſtand, I have thought it abſolutely neceſſary 


from my duty to God, my king, and my country, to in- 
form the people, that the proclamation lately iſſued a- 


ainſt the drapier doth not in the leaſt affect the caſe of 


Ir Wood and his coin; but only refers to certain para- 
| | | Gratis 
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graphs in the drapiers laſt pamphlet , (not immediately 
relating to his ſubje&, nor at all to the merits of the 
cauſe) which the government was pleaſed to difſike ; fo 
that any man has the ſame liberty to reject, to write, 
and to declare againſt this coin, which he had before : 
neither is any man obliged to believe, that thoſe honour- 

able perſons (whereof you are the firſt) who ſigned that 
memorable proclamation again{ the drapicr, have at all 
changed their opinions with regard to Mr Wood, or his 
coin. 

Therefore concluding myſelf to be thus far upon a ſaſe 
and ſure foot, I ſhall continue upon any proper occaſion, 
as God enables me, to revive and preſerve that ſpirit rail- 
ed in the nation (whether the real author were a real 
drapier or no is little to the purpoſe) againſt this horrid 
deſign of Mr Wood; at the ſame time carefully watch- 
ing every ſtroke of my pen, and venturing only to incur 
the public cenſure of the world as a writer, not of my 
tord chief juſtice Whitſhed as a criminal. Whenever an 
order ſhall come out by authority, forbidding all men vp- 
on the higheſt penalties to offer any thing in writing or 
diſcourſe againſt Mir Wood's half-pence, I ſhall certainly 
ſibmit. However, if that ſhould happen, J am deter- 
mined to de ſomeu hat more than the laſt man in the king- 
dom to receive them; becauſe I will never receive them 
at all: for although I know how to be ſilent, I have not 
yet learned to pay active obedience againſt my conſcience, 
and the public ſaſety. . 

I deſire to put a caſe, which I think the drapier in 
ſome of his books hath put before me; although rot ſo 
fully as it requires. | 
Lou know the copper half-pence in England are coin- 
e1 by the public; and every piece worth pretty near the 
ralue of the copper. Now ſuppoſe, that, inſtead of the 
public coinage, a patent had been granted to ſome pri- 
vate, obſcure perſon, for coining a proportionable quanti- 
ry of copper in that kingdom, to what Mr Wood is pre- 
paring in this; and all of it at leaſt five times below the 
- Ufrinlic value: the current money of England is reckor.- 


＋ The 4th letter. 


ed 
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ed to be ++ onty millions; and ours under t five hundred 
thouſand : ©. : by this computation, as Mr Wocd 
hath power {ve us 108,000 pounds; fo the patentee 
in England, by e fame proportion might circulate four 
millions three hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; be- 
ſides as much more by ſtealth and counterſeits. I de- 
fire to know tom you, whether the parliament might not 
have addreſſed upon ſuch an occaſion ; what ſucces they 

probably would have had: and how many drabiers would 
have riten to peſter the world with pamphlets : yet that 
kingdom would not be ſo great a ſufferer as ours in the 
like caſe ; becauſe their cath would not be conveyed into 
foreign countries, but lie hid in the cheſts of cautious, 
thritty men until better times. Then I deſire for the ſa- 
tisfaction of the public, that vou will pleaſe to inform 
me, why this country is treated in fo very different a 
manner in a point of ſuch high importance; whether it 
be on account of Poining's act; of ſubordination ; depen- 


_ dence ; or any other term of art, which I ſhall not con- 


teſt, but am too dull to underftand. 8 5 
I am very ſenſible, that the good or ill ſucceſs of Mr 


Wood will affect you leſs than any perſon of conſequence 


in the kingdom; becauſe I hear you are fo prudent as to 
make all your purchaſes in England ; and truly ſo would 
I, if I had money, although I were to pay a hundred 
years purchaſe; becaute I thouid be glad io poſſeſs a ſree- 


hold, that could not be taken from me by any law, to 


which I did not give my own conſent : and where I ſhould 
never be in danger of receiving my rents in mixt copper 
at the loſs of ſixteen ſhillings in the pound. You can 
live in eaſe and plenty at Pepper-hara in Surry; and 
there fore I thought it extremely generous and public ſpi- 
rited in you to be of the kinzdom's fide in this diſpute, by 
ſhewing without reſerve vour ditapprobation of Alt 

Wood's deſign ; at leaſt if vou have been fo frank 10 o- 
| thers as you were to me; which indeed | could not but 
wonder at, conſidering how much we differ in other 


points; and therefore | could get but few believers, when 


} It is fince funk t; 200,c00!. 
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I attempted to juſtify you in this article from your own 
words. f 
I would humbly offer another thought, which I do 
not remember to have fallen under the drapier's obſer- 
vation. If theſe half-pence ſhould once gain admittance, 
it is agreed, that in no long ſpace of time, what by the 
clandeftine practices of the coiner, what by his own coun- 
terfeits, and thoſe of others either from abroad or at 
home, his limited quantity would be tripled upon us, un- 
til there would not be a grain of gold or ſilver viſible in 
the nation. This in my opinion would lay a heavy charge 
upon the crown by creating a neceſſity of tranſmitting 
money from England to pay the falaries at leaſt of the 
principal civil officers : for I do not conceive how a judge 
(tor inſtance) could ſupport his dignity with a thoufand 
pounds a year in Wood's coin ; which would not intrin- 
ſically be worth near two hundred. To argue that theſe 
halt-pence, if no other coin were current, would anſwer 


| the general ends of commerce among ourſelves, is a great 


miſtake, and the drapier hath made that matter too clear 


do admit an anſwer, by ſhewing us what every owner of 


land muſt be forced to do with the products of it in ſuch 
a diſtreſs. You may read his remarks at large in his ſe- 
cond or third letter; to which I refer you. 
Before I conclude, I cannot but obſerve, that for ſe- 
veral months paſt there have more papers been written in 
this town, ſuch as they are, all upon the beſt public prin- 
ciple, the love of our country, than perhaps hath been 
known in any other nation in ſo ſhort a time: I ſpeak in 
general from the drapier down to the maker of ballads ; 
and all without any regard to the common motives of 
writers; which are profit, favour, and reputation. As 
to profit, I am aſſured by perſons of credit, that the beſt 
ballad upon Mr Wood will not yield above a groat to the 
author; and the unfortunate adventurer Harding ſ de- 
clares he never made the d rapier any preſent, except one 
pair of ſciſſars. As to favour, whoever thinks to make 
his court by oppoſing Mr Wood is not very deep in poli- 
ties. And as to reputation, certainly no man of worth 
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1 The printer of the drapier letters. 
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and learning would employ his pen upon fo tranſitory a | 


ſubject, and in ſo obicure a corner of the world, to dil- 


tinzuiſh himſelf as an author. So that I look upon my 


ſelt, the drapier, and my numerous brethren, to be all 
true patriots in our ſeveral degrees. | 


All that the public can expect for the future is, only te : 


be ſometimes warned to beware of Mr Wood's half. 


pence ; and to be referred for conviction to the drapier's 


reaſons. For a man of the moſt ſuperior underſtanding 
will find it impoſſible to make the bett uſe of it, while he 
_ wnites in conſtraint ; perpetually ſoftening, correcting, or 
blotting out expreſſions, for fear of bringing his printer, 
or himſelf, under a proſecution from my lord chief juſtice 
Whitſhed. It calls to my remembrance the madman in 
don Quixote, who, being ſoundly beaten by a weaver for 
letting a ſtone (which he always carried on his ſhoulder) 
fall upon a ſpaniel, apprehended that every cur he met 
Was of the ſame ſpecies. 3 


For theſe reaſons I am convinced, that what I have 


now written will appear low and infipid ; but if it contri- 
butes in the leaſt to preſerve that union among us for op- 
ng this fatal project of Mr Wood, my pains will not 

be altogether loſt, 


I ſent theſe papers to an eminent lawyer (and yet a 
man of virtue and learning into the bargain) who after 


many alterations returned them back with aſſuring me 
that they are perfectly innocent; without the leaſt mix - 
ture of treaſon, rebellion, ſedition, malice, diſaffection, 
reflection, or wicked inſinuation whatſoever. 

If the Bell. man of each pariſh as he goes his circuit, 
would cry out every night, paſt twelve a clock; beware 
of Wood's half-pence ; it would probably cut off the oc- 
caſion for publiſhing any more pamphlets, provided that 
in country towns it were done upon market-days. For 
my own part, as ſoon as it ſhall be determined, that it is 


not againſt law, I will begin the experiment in the liberty 


of St Patrick's; and hope my example may be followed 
In the whole city. But if authority ſhall think fit to for- 
bid all writings, or diſcourſes upon this ſubject, except 


ſuch as are in favour of Mr Wood, I will obey as it ba- 


comes me ; only when I am in danger of burſting, I will 
go 
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go and whifper among the reeds, not any reflection up- 
on the wiſdom of my countrymen ; but only theſe few 
words, BEIV' ARE OF WOOD's 7{{L F-PENCE. 


Lan, 
auith due reſpect, 


your moſt obedient, 


Deanry-bouſe, m6 bumble ſervant, 


Oc. 26, 1 724. 


J S. 


5 


An humble ADDRESS to both Houſes of 


PARLIAMENT F. 
By M. B. Drapier. 


Multa gemens ig nomi niam plagaſque ſuperbi 
Victori..— 


I Have been told, that peritions and addreſſes, to Ci- 


ther king or parliament, are the right of every ſub- 


ject; provided they conſiſt with that reſpect, which is due 


to princes and great aſſemblies. Neither do I remember, | 


that the modeſt propoſals or opinions of private men have 
been ill received, when they have not been delivered in 
the ſtyle of av c ; which is a preſumption far from my 
thoughts. However, if propoſals ſhould be looked upon 
as too afſuming ; yet, I hope, every man may be ſuffered 
to declare his own and the nation's wiſbes. For in- 
ſtance; I may be allowed to wiſh, that ſome further 
laws were enacted for ti: advancement of trale, for the 
improvement of agriculture, now ſtrangely neglected a- 
gainſt the maxims of all wiſe nations : for ſupplying the 
manifeſt defects in the acts concerning the plantation of 
trees: for ſetting the poor to work; and many others. 

Upon this principle I may venture to affirm, it is the 


F This addreſs is without 2 date, but it appears to have been 


written during the firſt ſeſſion of parliament in lord Carteret's 


government, thcugh it dié not appear till it was inſerted with the 
preceding letter in tue Dubun edition of 1735. | 

Among other in--curacies in the liſh edition, two dates are aſ- 
ſigned to the foliow..ug tract; in the advertiſement prefixed it is 
ſaid to have been wr;'ien the fiſt : Mon of Carteret's govern- 
ment, and in n title page tv be written before his arrival. 
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hearty wiſh of the whole nation, very few excepted. 
that the parliament in this ſeſſion would 77 by ſtrictly 

illiam Wood 
now or late of London, hard-ware- man; who illegally and 
clandeſtinely, as appears by your own votes and addreſ- 
ſes, procured a patent in Engiand for coining half-pence 
in that kingdom to be current here. This, I fay, is the 
wiſh of the whole nation, very feæu excepted ; and upon 
account of thoſe feu is more ſtrongly and juſtly the wiſh 
of the reſt : thoſe few conſiſting either of Wood's confe- 
derates, ſome obſcure tradeſmen, or certain bold UN- 
DERTAKERS of weak judgment and ſtrong ambition, 


_ who think to find their account in the ruin of the nation 


by ſecuring or advancing themſelves. And becauſe fuch 
men proceed upon a ſyſtem of politics, to which I would 
fain hope you will be alwa /s utter ſtrangers, I ſhall hum- 


bly lay it before you. 


Be pleaſed to ſuppoſe me in a ſtation of fifteen hundred 


pounds a year, ſalary and perquiſites ; and likewiſe poſ- 


ſeſſed of 8ool. a year real eftate. Then ſuppoſe a de- 
ſtructive project to be on foot; ſuch for inſtance as this 

of Wood; which, if it ſucczed, in all the conſequences 
naturally to be expected from it, muſt fink the rents and 

wealth of the kingdom one half, (although I am conti- 
dent, it would have done fo five fixths.) Suppoſe, I 
conceive that the countenancing, or privately ſugporting 


this project, ill pleaſe thoſe by 2i:hom I expect to be pre- 
ſerved, or higher exalted: nothing then remains, but to 


compute and ballance my gain and my loſs, and ſum up 
the whole. I ſuppoſe that I ſhall keep my employment 
ten years, not to mention the fair chance of a beiter. 


This at 1500 a year amounts in ten vears to 1 5000. 
My eſtate by the ſucceſs of the ſaid project finks 400. 


a year; which at twenty years purchaſe, is but Sooc/. 


ſo that am a clear gainer of 7ooo/. upon the bailance. 


And during all that period I am poſſeſſed of pozver and 
credit, can gratify my favorites, and take vengeance on 
my enemies. And if the project miſcarry, my private 
merit is ſtill entire. This arithmetic, as horrible as it 


appears, I knowingly affirm to have been practiſed, and 


applied in conjunctures, whercon depended the ruin or 
ſafety of a nation: although probably the clarity and vir- 
Ver. III. F 7 tue 
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tue ct a ſenate will hardly be induced to believe, that 

there can be ſuch monſters among mankind. And yer 

the wife lord Bacon mentions a fort of people, (I doubt 

the race is not yet extinct) who would jet a houſe on fire 

2 the convenience of roaſting their own eggs at the 
ame. | 


But whoever is old enough to remember, and hath 


turned his thoughts to obſerve the courſe of public atfairs 
in this kingdom from the time of the revolution, mult ac- 
knowlege, that the higheſt points of intereſt and liberty 
have been often ſacrificed to the avarice and ambition of 
particular perſons upon the very principles and arithmetic, 
that I have ſuppoled: the only wonder is, how theſe 
artiſts were able to prevail upon numbers, and influence 


even public aſſemblies to become inſtruments for effecting 


their execrable deſigns. 
It is, I think, in all conſcience latitude enough for 
Dice, if a man in fation be allowed io act injuſtice upon 
the uſual principles of getting a bribe, wreaking his ma- 
lice, ſerving bis party, or conſulting his preferment, 
while his wickedneſs terminates in the ruin only of parti- 
cular perſons. But to deliver up our h, country, 
and every living foul who inhabits it, to certain deſtructi- 
on, hath not, as I remember, been permitted by the 
moſt favourable caſuiſts on the fide of corruption. It 
were far better, that all who have had the misfortune to 
be born in this kingdom, ſhould be rendered incapable of 
holding any employment whatſoever above the degree of 
a cenſtable, (according to the ſcheme and intention of a * 


great miniſter gone to his own place) than to live under 


the daily apprehenſions of a few falſe brethren among our- 
felves. Becauſe, in the former caſe we ſhould be whol- 
ly free from the danger of being betrayed; ſince none 


could then have impudence enough to pretend any public 


a2 ood. 


It is true, that in this deſperate affair of the new half- 
Fence I have not heard of any man above my own degree 


of a ſhop-keeper to have been hitherto ſo bold, as in di- 
rect terms to vindicate the fatal project; although I have 


_ The late Earl F Sunderland. 


uſed, 


been told of ſome very mullifying expreſſions which were | 
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uſed, and very gentle expedient propoſed and handed a- 


bout, when it firſt came under debate: but ſince the eyes 


of the people have been fo far opened, that the moſt ig- 
norant can plainly fee their own ruin in the ſucceſs of 
Wood's attempt, theſe grand compounders have been 
more cautious. os | 

But that the ſame ſpirit till ſubſiſts, hath manifeſtly 


appeared (among other inſtances of great compliance) 


from certuin circumſtances, that have attended ſome /ate 
proceedings * in a court of judicature. There is not 


any common-place more frequently inſiſted on by thoſe 
who treat of our conſtitution, than the great happineſs 


and excellency of triais by juries : yet if this bleſſed part 
of our law be eludable at pleaſure by the force of power, 
frowns and artifice, we ſhall have little reaſon to boaſt 
of our advantage in this particular over other ſtates or 
kingdoms in Europe. And ſurely theſe high proceedings, 


exerciſed in a point that ſo nearly concerned the /ife- 


bhod of the people, their neceſſary ſubſtance, their very 


| ford and raiment, and even the public peace, will not al- 
low any favourable appearance; becauſe it was obvious, 


that ſo much ſuperabundant zeal could have no other de- 
ſign, or produce any other effect, than to damp that ſpi- 
rit raiſed in the nation againſt this accurſed ſcheme of 
William Wood and his abetters; to which /pirit alone 
we owe, and for ever muſt owe, our being hitherto pre- 
ſerved, and our hopes of being preſerved for the future, 
if it can be kept up, and ſtrongly countenanced by aur 
wiſe aſſemblies. I wiſh I could account for ſuch a de- 
meanor upon a more charitable foundation, than that of 
putting our intereſt in over-ballance with the ruin of our 


country. 


I remember ſome months ago, when this affair was 
freſh in diſcourſe, a perſon nearly allied to SOMEBODY, 
or (as the hawkers called him) NObLUDY, who was 
thought deeply concerned, went about very C 'igently a- 

mong his acquaintance to ſhew the bad conſequences, that 


* By chief juſtice Whitfhed, whoſe method with a jury may 
be ſeen in the note which follows the prepeſal for the uſe of Iriſh 


| _ manufaftures, and that at the end of ſraſonable advice to a grund- 


Jury. Hawkeſ. 
F 2 might 
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might follow from any public reſentment to the diſadvan- 
tage of his ally, Mr Wood; principally alledging the 
danger of all employments being diſpoted of from Eng- 
land. One of theſe emi/ſaries came to me, and urged 
the ſame zopic : I anſwered naturally, that I knew there 
was no office of any kind, which a man from England 
might not have, if he thought it worth his aſking; and 
that I looked upon all who had the diſadvantage of being 
born here, as only in the condition of leaſers and glean- | 
ers. Neither could I forbear mentioning the known fable | 
of the countryman, who intreated his of to fly for fear |þ 
of being taken by the enemy; but the aſs refuſed to give 


himſelf that trouble, and upon a very wiſe reafon ; be- BH 


cauſe he could not poſſibly change his preſent maſter for 
a cuore: the enemy could not make him fare harder, 
beat him more cruelly, or load him with heavier burdens. 
Upon theſe and many other conſiderations, I may affirm 
it to be the 2vi/b of the whole nation, that the power and 
privileges of juries were declared, aſcertained, and con- 

firmed by the legiſlature; and that whoever hath been 
_ manifeſtly known to violate them, might be figmatized 


by public cenſure ; not from any hope that ſuch a cenſure | 


will amend their practices, or hurt their intereſt, (for it 
may probably operate quite contrary in both) but that 
the nation may know their enemies from their friends. 

I fay not this with any regard or view to myſelf; for 
I write in great ſecurity ; and am reſolved that none ſhall 
merit at my expence, further than by ſhewing their zeal | 
to diſcover, proſecute and condemn me, for endeavouring | 
to do my duty in ſerving my country: and yet I am con- 
ſcious to myſelf, that I never had the leaſt intention to | 
reflect on his majeſly's miniſters, nor on any other per- 
ſon, except William Wood, whom I neither did, nor do 
yet conceive to be of that number. However, ſome 
would have it, that I went too far; but I ſuppoſe they 


will now allow themſelves miſtaken. I am ſure I might 


eaſily have gone further, and I think I could not eaſily 
have fared worſe. And therefore I was no further af- 
fected with their proclamation, and ſubſequent proceed- 
ings, than a good clergyman is with the ins of the peo- 
ple. And as to the poor printer, he is now gone to ap- 
pear before a higher, and before a righteous tribunal. 4, 
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cannot help it, 
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As my intention is only to lay before your great aſſem- 
blies the general wiſhes of the nation ; and as I have al- 
ready declared it our principal 2vi/h, that your t pro- 


ceeding would be to examine into the pernicious fraud of 


William Wood; fo I muſt add as the univerſal opinion, 
that all ſchemes of commutation, compoſition, and the 


like expedients, either avowed or implicd, will be of the 


moſt pernicious conſequences to the public; againſt the 
dignity of a free kingdom ; and prove an encouragement 
to future adventurers in the ſame deſtructive projects. 
For it is a maxim, which no man at preſent diſputes, that 
even a connivance to admit one thouſand pounds in theſe 
half-pence will produce in time the fame ruinous effects, 
as if we openly conſent to admit a million. It were 


_ therefore infinitely more ſafe and eligible to leave things 


in the doubtful, melancholy ftate they are at preſent, 
(which however God forbid) and truſt entirely to the ge- 


neral averſion of our people againſt this coin, uſing all 
| honeſt endeavours to preſerve, continue and increaſe that 


averſion, than ſubmit to apply thoſe palliatives which 


den, perfidious, or abject politicians are upon all occaſi- 


ons, and in all diſeaſes ſo ready to adminiſter. „ 
In the ſmall compaſs of my reading (which however 


hath been more extenſive than is uſual to men of my in- 


ſerior calling) I have obſerved, that grievances have al- 
ways preceded ſupplies, and if ever grievances had a title 


to ſuch a pre-eminence, it muſt be this of Wood; becauſe 


it is not only the greateſt grievance that any country could 
ſuffer, but a grievance of ſuch a kind that, if it ſhould 
take effect, would make it impoſſible for us to give any 
ſupplies at all, except in adulterate copper; unleſs a tax 
were laid for paying the civil and military liſts, and the 


large penſions, with real commodities inftead of money; 


which however might be liable to ſome few objections as 
well as difficulties: for although the common ſoldiers might 
be content with beef and mutton, and wool, and malt 


and leather; yet I am in ſome doubt as to the generals, 


the colonels, the numerous penſioners, the civil officers 


and others, who all live in England upon Iriſh pay, as 


well as thoſe few who reſide among us on! y becauſe they 
There is one particular, which although I have men- 
e F-3 tioned 
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tioned more than once in ſome of my former papers, yet 


I cannot forbear to repeat, and a little enlarge upon it; 
becauſe I do not remember to have read or heard of the 


like in the hiſtory of any age or country; neither do I | 


ever reflect upon it without the utmoſt a/toni/bment. 


After the unanimous addreſſes to his ſacred majeſty a- | 


gainſt this patent of Wood from both houſes of parlia- 
ment, which are the three eſtates of the kingdom; and 
likewiſe an addreſs from the privy council, to whom un- 

der the chief governors the whole adminiftration is in- 
truſted; the matter is referred to a committee of council 
in London. Wood and his adherents are heard on one 


tide ; and a few welunteers without any truſt or direction 
from hence, on the other. The queſtion (as I remem- | 


ber) chiefly turned upon the want of half-pence in Ire- 
land; witneſſes are called on the behalf of Wood (of 


what credit I have formerly ſhewn *:) upon the iſſue the | 


patent 1s found good and legal; all his majeſty's officers 
here (not excepting the military) commanded to be aid- 
ing and aſſiſting to make it effectual; the addreſſes of both 
houſes of parliament, of the privy council, and of the city 
of Dublin, the declarations of moſt counties and corpora- 


| tions through the kingdom, are altogether laid afide as 


of no weight, conſequence, or conſideration whatſoever ; 
and the whole kingdom of Ireland nonſuited in default of 


appearance; as if it were a private cauſe between John 


Dow, plantiff, and William Row, defendant. 
With great reſpe& to thoſe honourable perſons, the 
committee of council in London, I have not underſtood 


them to be our governors, counſellars or judges. Nei- 


ther did our cafe turn at all upon the queſtion, whether 
Ireland wanted bha/f-pence. For there is no doubt, but 
we do want both half-pence, gold, and filver; and 


we have numberieſs other wants, and ſome that we are 


not ſo much as allowed to name, although they are pecu- 


har io this nation, to which no other is ſubje&t, whom 


God hath bleſſed with religion and laune, or any degree 


of fzilard ſunſhine : but for what demerits on Gur fide I 


am altogetner in the dark. 


But ] do not remember, that our want ef halſpence 


* In letter A 
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was either affirmed. or denied in any of our addreſſes or 
declarations againſt thoſe of Wood, We alledged the 


fraudulent obtaining and executing his patent, the baſe- 


neſs of his metal, and the prodigious ſum to be coined, 
which might be increafed by ſtealt h. from foreign impor- 


tation, and his own counterfeits, as well as thoſe at home; 


whereby we mutt infallibly loſe all our little gold and ſil- 
ver, and all our poor remainder of a very limited and 
diſcouraged trade. We urged, that the patent was paſ- 
fed without the leaſt reference hither ; and without men- 
tion of any ſecurity given by Wood to receive his own. 
half-pence upon demand; both which are contrary to all 
former proceedings in the like cales. Thete, and mary 


other arguments we offered ; but ſtill the patent went on, 


and at this day our ruin would have been halt compleat- 
ed, if God in his mercy had not raiſed an univerſal detet- 
tation of theſe half-pence in the whole kingdom, with a 


firm reſolution never to receive them, fince we are rot 
under obligations to do fo by any /aw either human or 


divine. . 

But, in the name of God and of all juftice and iet, 
when the king's majeſty was pleaſed that this patent ſhouid 
paſs, is it not to be underſtood, that he conceived, belicx- 
ed and intended it as a gracious ut, for the good and 
benefit of his ſubjects, tor the advantage of a great and 
frunful kingdom; of the moit loyal kingdom upon earth, 
where no hand or woice was ever lifted up againft him; 
a kingdom, where the paſſage is not of three hours from 
Britain, and a kingdom where papiſts have Jets power, 
and lets land than in England? Can it be denied, or 
doubted, that his majeſty's miniſters underſtood and pro- 


poſed the ſame end, the 222d of this nation, when they 


adviſed the pailing this patent? Can the ern of Wood 


be otherwiſe regarded, than as the 7n/?rument, the me- 
chanic, the head-workman, to prepare his furnace, his 
fuel, his metal, and his ſtamps? If I employ a See- bor. 
is it in view to his advantage, or to my own convenience ? 
I mention the pern of William Wood alone; becauſe 
no other appears, and we are not to reaſon upon ſur- 
miſes ; neither would it avail, if they had a real foun- 


dation. 


Allowing therefore, (ior we cannot do leſo) that this 
1 patent 
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patent for the coining of halt-pence was wholly intended 
by a gracious king, and a viſe prblic-ſpirite.l miniltry, 
for the advantage of Ireland ; yet when the whole king- 
dom to a man, for whoſe good the patent was deſigned, 


do upon matureſt conſideration univerſally join in openly _ 


declaring, proteſting, addreſſing, petitioning againſt theſe 


half-pence, as the moſt ruinous project that ever was ſet 
on icot to compleat the ſlavery and deſtruction of a poor 


innocent country: is it, was it, can it, or will it ever 


he a queſtion, not whether ſuch a kingdom, or William 


Wood, ſhouid be a gainer; but whether ſuch a kingdom 
ſhould be wholly undine, deſtroyed, ſunk, depopulated, 
made a ſcene of miſery and deſolation, for the fake of 
William Wood? God of his infinite mercy avert this 
dreadful judgment; and it is our univerſal zvi/h, that God 
would put it in into aut hearts to be his inſtruments for ſo 
good a work. 


For my own part, who am but one man, of obſcure 
condition, I do folemnly declare in the preſence of al- 
mighty God, that I will ſuffer the moſt ignominious and 


torturing death rather than ſubmit to receive this accurſ- 
ed coin, or any other that ſhall be liable to the ſame ob- 
jections, until they ſhall be forced upon me by a law of 
my own country ; and if that ſhall ever happen, I will 
tranſport myſelf into ſome foreign land, and eat the bread 
of poverty among a free people. 

2 14 Toe theſe expreſſions ; ſhall a- 
nother proclamation iſſue againſt me, becauſe I preſume 
to take my country's part againſt William Wood, where 
her final deſtruction is intended ? But whenever you ſhall 
pleaſe to impoſe ſilence upon me, I will ſubmit ; becauie 
I look upon your unanimous vaice to be the voice of the 


nation; and this I have been taught, and do believe, to 


be in ſome manner the vice of God. 


The great ignominy of a whole kingdom ly ing ſo long 


at mercy under fo wile an adverſary, is ſuch a deplorable 
aggravation, that the utmoſt expreſſions of ſhane and 
race are too low to ſet it forth: and therefore I ſhall 
leave it to receive ſuch a reſentment, as is worthy of a 

garliume nt | 3 
It is like iſe our univerſal aviſh, that his majeſty ſhould 
grant liberty to coin halt-perice in this kingdom for our 
own 
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6wn uſe, under ſuch reſtriction as a parliament here ſhall 
adviſe ; ſince the power of coining even gold and ſilver 
is poſfeſſed by every petty prince abroad ; and was always 
practise by Scotland to the very time of the uni; yet 
ſurely Scotland as to ſoil, climate, and extent, is not in 
itſelf a fourth part the value of Ireland ; (for biſhop Bur- 
net ſays, it is not above the fortieth part in value to the 
reſt of Britain) and with reſpect to the profit that Eng- 
land gains from hence, not the forty thouſandth part. 
Although I muſt confeſs, that a mote in the eye, or a 
thorn in 1 the fide, is more dangerous and painful than a 
beam or a ſpike at a diſtance. 

The hittories of England, and of moſt other counttics, 
abound in relating the . and ſometimes the moſt 
tragical effects from the abuſes of coin by debaſing the 
metal, by leſſening or enbancing the value upon . caſſons, 
to the public loſs; of which we have an example within 
dur own memory in England, and another very lately in 
France It is the tendereft point of government, affe&t- 

ing every individual in the higheſt degree. When the 
value of money is arbitrary or unſettled, no man can well 
be faid to have any property at all; nor is any wound ſo 

ſuddenly felt, fo hardly cured, or that leaves fuch deep 
and lafting ſcars behind it. 

I conceive this poor unhappy iſland to have a title to 
ſome indulgence from England; not only upon the ſcore 
of chriſtianity, natural equity, and the general rights of 
_ mankind, but chiefly on account of that immenje profit 
they receive from us; without which that kingdom would 
make a very different figure in Europe, trom what it doth 
at preſent. 

The rents of land in Ireland, ſince they have been of 
late ſo enormouſly raiſed and ſcrewed up, 144; be com- 
puted to about two millions; whereof one third part at 
leaſt is directly tranſmitted to thote, who are perpetual 
_ ablentees in England; as I find by a computation made 
with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral ſkilful gentlemen. 

The other articles, by which we are altogether loſers 
and England a gainer, we found to amount to almoit a 
much more. 

I will only ſet down as many heads of them as I can 

F 5 remember, 
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remember, and leave them to the conſideration of thoſe, 
who underſtand accounts better than I pretend to do. 
The occaſional abſentees, for buſineſs, health, or di- 
verſion. 
Three fourths of the revenue of the chief governor, 


during his abſence ; which is uſually four fiſths of his go- 


vernment. 
The whole revenue of the p, office. 
The numerous penſions paid to perſons in England. 


The pay of the chief officers of the army abſent 1 in 


Ingland, which 1s a great ſum. 
Four commiſſioners of the revenue, always abſent. 


Civil employ ments very numerous, and of great in⸗ 


Cine. 


The vaſt charge of appeals to the houſe of lords, ad | 


to the court of delegates. 
Students at the inns of court, awd the two univerſities. 


Eighty thouſand pounds ſent yearly to England for | 
coals; whereof the prime coſt is nothing, and therefore 


the profit wholly their s. 
One hundred thouſand pounds paid ſeveral years paſt 


for corn ſent over hither from England; the effect of our | 


own great wiſdom in diſcouraging agriculture. 
The kind liberty granted us oi wearing Indian ſtuffs, 


and callicoes, to gratify the vanity and folly of our wo- 


men; which, beſides the profit to England *, is an in- 
conceivable loſs to us, forcing the weavers to beg i in our 
ſtreris. or tranſport themſelves to foreign countries. 

Tte prodigious loſs to us, and gain to England, by 


ſelling (bem all our woe at their own rates; whereof 


the m.nutiRure exceeds above ten times the prime coſt : 
a proceeding without example in the chrijli ian or heathen 
__avor!d. 


Our on co returned uponus in Engliſh os 
to our infinite ſhame and damage, and the great advan- | 


tage oi England. 
Tze ta l. profit of all our mines accruing to England; 
an effect of great negligence and * 


5 Hem whence theſe commodities were exported to Ireland, 


the Eaſt-ladia company only having a right to import them from 2 


the country in which they ae manufactured. Hawkeſ, | 
An 


J 
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An affectation among us of liking all kinds of goods 
made in England &. 

Theſe and many other articles, which I cannot recol- 
lect at preſent, are agreed by judicious men to amount to 
near ſeven hundred thoufand pounds fer ann. clear pro- 
fit to England. And upon the whole, let any man look 
into thoſe authors who write upon the ſubject of c- 
merce, he ſhall find, that there is not one ſingle article 
in the eſſentials or circumſtances of trade, whereby 2 
country can be a her, which we do not poſſeſs in the 
higheſt perfection; foinewhat in every particular, that 


bears a kind of analrg; to William Wood; and now the 


branches are all cut off, he ſtands ready with his ax at 


the rat. | | 


Upon this ſubject of perpetual abſentees J have ſpent 
ſome time in very inſignificant reflections; and conlider- 
ing the uſual motives of human actions, which are plea- 
ſure, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how 
thoſe perſons find their account in any of the three. I 


| ſpeak not of thoſe Englith peers or gentlemen, who be- 


de their eſtates at home have poſſeſnons here, for in that 
caſe the matter is deſperate ; but I mean thoſe lords, and 


wealthy knights, or ſquires, whoſe birth and partly their 


education and all their fortune (except ſome trifle, and 
that in a very few initances) are in this kingdom. I 


knew many of them well enough during ſeveral years, 


when I reſided in England; and truly I could not diſco- 
ver, that the fgure they made was by any means a ſub- 
ject for envy, at leaſt it gave me 729 tory diferent paſ- 
frons. For, excepting the advantage of going now and 
then to an opera, or ſometimes appearing behind a crowd 
at court, or adding to the ring of coaches in Hide-Park, 
or loſing their moncy at the che- Hatje. or getting 
news, votes, and minutes about five days beiore us in 
Dublin; I ſav, befides theſe and a few other privileges 
of le importance, their temptations to live in London 


were beyond my knowledge or conception. And 1uled to 


wonder how a man ot birth and ſpirit could endure to 


* Many of the above articles have been ſince particularly 
computed by another writer, to * hoſe treatiſe the reader is te- 
terred. Hawke. | 


he 
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be wholly infigniticant and obſcure in a foreign country, 
when he might live with luſtre in his gavn; and even at 
leſs than half that expence, which he rains himſelf to 
make without obtaining any e end, except that which 
happened to the frog, when he would needs contend for 


ſize with the ox. I have been told by ſcholars, that 


Czfar ſaid he would rather be the fir man in I know not 
what village, than the ſecond in Rome. This perhaps 
was a thought only fit for Cæſar: but to be preceded by 
thou ſands and neglected by millions; to be wholly with- 
out power, figure, influence, honour, credit, or diſtiucti- 
on, is not, in my poor opinion, a very amiable ſituation of 
life to a perſon of title or wealth, who can fo cheaply and 
eaſily ſbine in his native country. | 


But, beſides the depopulating of the kingdom, the 


hwy ſo many parts ot it wild and uncultivated, the 
ruin of ſo :nany country ſeats and plantations, the cutting 


down all the woods to ſupply expences in England; the 
abſence of ſo many noble and wealthy perſons hath been 
the cauſe of another fatal conſequence, which few per- 
haps have been aware of. For if that wery confiderable | 
number of lords, who poſſeſs the ampleit fortunes here, 


had been content to live at home, and attend the affairs 
of their on country in parliament; the weight, reputa- 
tion, and dignity thereby added to that noble houſe, would 
in all human probability have prevented certain proceed- 
ings, which are now ever to be lamented, becaule they 


never can be remedied: and we might have then decided 


_ Gur own properties among our ſelyes, without being torc- 
ed to travel five hundred miles by fea and land to another 
kingdom tor juſtice, to our infinite expence, vexation, 
— trouble; which is a mark ot ſervitude without ex- 
ample from the practice of any age or nation in the world. 
I have ſometimes wondered, upon what motives the 
peerage of England were fo deſirous to determine our 
controverſies; becauſe I have been aſſured, and partly 
know, that the frequent appeals from hence have been 
very irkſome to that i'.uftrious body: and whoever hath 
' frequented the painted chamber and courts of requeſts 
mult have obſerved, that they are never fo nobly filled, 
as when an Iriſh appeal is under debate. 8 
The peers of Scotland, who are very numerous, were 
content 
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content to reſide in their caſtles and houſes in that bleak 
and barren climate; and although ſome of them made 


frequent journies to London, yet I do not remember any 


of their greateſt families, till very lately, to have made 
England their conſtant habitation before the union : or if 


they did, I am ſure it was generally te their own advan- 


tage ; and whatever they got, was employed to cultivate 


and increaſe their own eſtates; and by that means enrich 


themſelves and their country. 


As to the great number of rich ab ſentees under the de- 


gree of peers; what particular ill effects their abſence 


may have upon this kingdom, beſides thoſe already men- 
tioned, may perhaps be too tender a point for me to 


touch. But whether thoſe, who live in another king- 


dom upon great eſtates here, and have loſt all regard to 
their own country, further than upon account of the re- 
venues they receive from it; I ſay, whether ſuch perſons 
may not be p.evailed on to recommend others to vacant 
feats, who have no intereſt here except a precarious em- 
ployment, and conſequently can have no views, but to 
preſerve what they have got, or to be higher advanced; 
this, I am ſure, is a very melancholy queſtion, if it be a 
ut, beſides the prodigious profit which England re- 
ceives by the tranimittal thither of two thirds of the re- 


2 at all. | 


venues of this whole kingdom, it hath another mighty ad- 


vantage by making our country a receptacle, wherein to 
diſburden themſelves of their ſupernumerary pretenders- 
to offices; perſons of ſecond · rate merit in their own coun- 
try, who, /ike birds of paſſage, moſt of them thrive and 
fatten here, and fly off when their credit and employments 
are at an end. So that Ireland may juſtly ſay what Lu- 
ther ſaid of himſelf; POOR Ireland maketh many rich. 

If amidſt all our difficulties I ſhould venture to aſſert, 


that we have one great advantage, provided we could im- 


prove it as we ought, I believe moſt of my readers would 
be long in conjecturing, what poſſible advantage could e- 
ver fall to our ſhare. However, it is certain, that all 
the regular ſeeds of party and faction among us are en- 


tirely rooted out, and if any new ones ſhall ſpring up, 


they muſt be of equivocal generation, without any ſeed 
at all; and will juſtly be imputed to a degree of ſtupidity 
| 9 80 beyond 
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beyond even what we have been ever charged with upon 
the ſcore of our Birth- place and climate. 

The parties in this kingdom (including thoſe of mo- 
dern date) are, firſt, of thoſe who have been charged or 
ſuſpected to favour the pretender ; and thoſe, who were 
zealous oppoſers of him. Secondly, of thoſe who were 
for and againſt a toleration of diſſenters by la Third- 
ly, of high and loav church; or (to ſpeak in the cant of 
the times) of whiz and tory. And fourthly, of court 
and country. If there be any more, they are beyond my 


obſervation or politics: for as to ſubaltern or occaſional. | 


parties, they have all been derivations from the ſame ori- 
ginals. On. | 


Now it is manifeſt, that all theſe incitements to facti- 


en, party, and diviſion are wholly removed from among 
us. For as to the pretender, his cauſe is both deſperate 
and obſolete: there are very few now alive, who were 
men in his father's time, and in that prince's intereſt ; and 


in all others the obligation of conſcience hath no place“: 


even the papiſis in general of any ſubſtance or eſtates, 
and their prieſts almoſt univerſally, are what we call 

 ewhigs, in the ſenſe which by that word is generally un- 
| deritood 

their former wounds; and very well know, that they 

muſt be made a ſacrifice ro the leaſt attempts towards a 

_ change; although it cannot be doubted, that they would 


be glad to have their ſuperſſition reſtored under any prince | 


whatſoever. 


Secondly, the diſſenters are now tolerated by law : nei- 


ther do we obſerve any murmurs at preſent from that 
quarter, except thoſe reaſonable complaints they make of 


perſecution, becauſe they are excſuded from civil employ- 1 


ments; but their number being very ſmall in either houſe 
of parliament, they are not yet in a ſituation to erect a 
party becauſe however indifferent men may be with re- 
gard to religion, they are now grown wiſe enough to 
know, that if ſuch a /atitude were allowed to diſſenters, 


the few ſmall employments left us in cities and corpora- 


tions would find other hands to lay hold on them. 


The obligation ariſing from their having ſworn allegiance. 


Harkeſ. 


T hirdly, 
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Thirdly, the diſpute between High and lav church is 


now at an end; two thirds of the bi/hops having been 


romoted in this reign, and moſt of them from England, 
who have beſtowed all preſerments in their gift to thoſe 
they could well confide in: the deanries all, except three, 
and many principal church livings, are in the donation of 
the crown: ſo that we already poſſeſs ſuch a body of clergy, 
as will never engage in controverſy upon that antiquated 
and exploded ſubject. | 5 
Laltly, as to court and country parties, fo famous and 
avowed under moſt reigns in Engliſh parliaments : this 


kingdom hath not for ſeveral years paſt been a proper 


ſcene, whereon to exerciſe ſuch contentions ; and is now leſs 
proper than ever ; many great employments for life being 
in diſtant hands, and the rever/tons diligently watched and 


ſecured : the temporary ones of any inviting value are all 
_veſtowed elſewhere as faſt as they drop, and the few re- 


maining are of too low conſideration to create conteſts a- 
bout them, except among younger brothers, or tradeſ- 
men like myſelf. And therefore, to inſtitute a court and 
country party without materials, would be a very new 


ſyſtem in politics, and what I velieve was never thought 


on betore ; nor unleſs in à nation of ideots can ever ſuc- 


ceed, ſor the moſt ignorant Iriſh cottager will not ſell his 


cow for a groat. Lo 

Therefore I conclude, that all party and faction with 
regard to public proceedings are now exiinguithed in this 
kingdom *; neither doth it appeat in view how they can 
poſſibly revive e unleſs ſome new cauſes be adminiſtered 


which cannot be done without croffing the intereſts of 


thoſe, wha are the greateſt gainers by continuing t 


fame meaſures. And general calainities without hope of 


redreſs are allowed to be the greit wniters of mankind. 

However we may diſlike the cauſes, yet this effect of 
begetting an univerſal concord among us in all national de- 
bates, as well as in cities, corporations, and country neigh- 
beurhoods may keep us at leaſt alive, and in a condition 
to eat the little bread allowed us in peace and amity. I have 
heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all were at daggers- 


* Since this diſcourſe was written, it hath appeared by expe- 
nence, that the author was much miſtaken in his conjectures. 
- OR | Ws draw- 
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drawing, till one of the company cried out, deſiring to : 


know the ſubject of the quarrel ; which when none of 
them could tell, they put up their ſwords, fat down, and 
ed the reſt of the evening in quiet. The former part 
th been our caſe, I hope the latter will be fo too, that 
we ſhall je down amicably together, at leaſt until we have 
ſomething that may give us a title to fall out, fince nature 
hath inſtructed even a brood of gaſlings to tick together, 
while the lite is hovering over their heads. 5 
It is certain, that a firm union in any country, where 


every man wiſhes the ſame thing with relation to the pub- | 


lic, may in feveral points of the greateft importance in 
ſome meaſure ſupply the defect of power and even of thoſe 


rights, which are the natural and undoubted inheritance © 


of mankind. If the univerſal wiſh of the nation upon 
any point were declared by the unanimous vote of the 
houſe of commons, and a reaſonable number of lords, I 
ſhould think myſelf obliged in confcience to act in my 


| ſphere according to that vote: becauſe in all free nations I 


take the proper definition of /azv to be, the will of the 
majority of thoſe who have the property in land; which, 


Tr. chere be a monarchy, is to confirmed by the royal 


aſſent. And although ſuch wores or declarations have not 


received ſuch a confirmation for certain accidental rea-= |} 
ſons; yet I think they ought to be of much weight with 


the ſubject, provided they neither oppoſe the king's pre- 


rogative, endanger the peace of the nation, nor infringe 


any law already in force ; none of which however can 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed. Thus for inſtance, if nine in 
ten of the houſe of commons, and a reaſonable number 


of native temporal yo. ſhould declare, that whoever 
a 


received or uttered braſs coin, except under certain limi- 


tations and ſecurities, ſnould be deemed as enemies to the 
ting and the nation; I ſhould think it a heinous fin in 
myſelf to act contrary to ſuch a vote: and if the fame 
power ſhould declare the ſame cenſure againſt thoſe, who | 


wore Indian ſtuffs and callicoes, or woollen manufactures 


imported from abroad, whereby this nation is reduced to 


the loweſt ebb of miſcry, I ſhould readily, heartily, and 


chearfully pay obedience ; and to my utmoſt power per- 


ſuade others to do the like: becauſe there is wing 
| is 
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this land obliging us either to receive ſuch coin, or to 
wear ſuch foreign manufuctures. 

* Upon this laſt article I could humbly with, that the 


reverend the clergy would ſet us an example by content- 
ing themſelves with wearing gowns and other habiliments 


of Iriſh drapery ; which, as it would be fome incitement 


to the /aity, and ſet many hands to work, ſo they would 
find their advantage in the cheapneſs, which is a circum- 
ſtance not to be neglected by io many among that vene- 


rable body. + And in order to this I could heartily de- 
- fire, that the moſt ingenuous artiſts of the weaving trade 


would contrive ſome decent ſtuffs and ſilks for clergymen 
at reaſonable rates. | 

I have preſſed ſeveral of our moſt ſubſtantial brethren, 
that the whole corporation of 2weavers in ſilk and wool- 
len would publiſh fome propoſals (I with they would do it 


do both houſes of parliament) inviting perſons of all de- 
grees and of both ſexes, to wear the woollen and ſilk ma- 
nufactures of our own country; entering into ſolemn, 


mutual engagements, that the buyer ſhall have good, 
ſubſtantial, merchantable ware for his money, and at a 
certain rate, without the trouble of cheapning. So that 
it I ſent a child for a piece of ſtuff of a particular colour 
and fineneſs, I ſhould be ſure not to be deceived ; or if 
[ had reaſon to complain, the corporation ſhould give me 
immediate ſatisfaction; and the name of the tradeſman, 
who did me the wrong, ſhould be publiſhed ; and warn- 
ing given not to deal with him for the future; unleſs the 
matter plainly appeared to be a miſtake : for, beſides the 
trouble of going from ſhop to ſhop, an ignorant cuſtomer 


runs the hazard of being cheated in the price and good- 
neſs of what he buys, being forced to an unequal com- 


bat with a dextrous and dithoneſt man in his own calling. 


Thus our goods fall under a general diſrep utation ; and 
the gentry call for Engliſh cloth, or ſilk, from an opinion 


* This hath ſince been put in practice by the perſuaſions and in- 
fluence of the ſuppoſed author; but much defeated by the moſt in- 
: T This ſcheme was likewiſe often urged to the weavers by the | 
tuppoſed author; but he could never prevail on them to put it in 
practice. Hawkeſ. | | 


they 
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they have (and oſten too juſtly by our own faults) that 
the goodneſs more than makes up for the difference of 
price. | 

HBeſides, it hath been the fottiſh and ruinous practice 
of us tradeſmen upon any great demand of goods either 
at home or from abroad to raiſe the prices immediately, 
and manuſacture the ſaid goods more ſlightly and fraudu- 
lently than before. 

Of theſe foul and fooliſh proceedings too many inſtances 
might be produced; and I cannot forbear ment:oning one 
whereby this poor kingdom hath received ſuch a fatal 
blow in the only article of trade allowed us of any im- 
portance, that nothing but the ſucceſs of Wood s project 


could out-do it. During the late plague in France, the 


Spaniards, who buy their linen cloths in that kingdom, 


not daring to venture thither for fear of infection, a very 


great demand was made here for that commodity, and 
exported to Spain : but, whether by the ignorance of the 
merchants, or diſhoneſty of the northern weavers, or the 
colluſion of both, the ware was ſo bad, and the price fo 
exceſſive, that, except ſome ſmall quantity which was fold 


below the prime coſt, the greateſt part was returned: and 
I have been told by very intelligent perſons, that if we 


had been fair dealers, the whole current of tlie linen trade 
to Spain would have taken its courte {rom hence. 


it any puniſhment were to be inflicted on numbers of | 


men, ſurely there could none be thought too great for 
ſuch a race of traytors, and enemies to God and their 
country; who for the proſpect of a little preſent gain, do 
not only ruin themſelves (tor that alone would be an ex- 
ample to the reſt, and a being to the nation) but fell 
their ſouls to hell, and their country to deſtruction. And 

if the plague could have been confined only to thoſe who 
were partakers in the guilt, had it travelled hither from 


Marſeilles, thoſe wretches would have died with leſs title 


to pity than a highwway-man going to the gallows. 


But it happens very unluchily, that for ſome time paſt | 


all endeavours or propoſais from prvate perſons to ad- 
vance the public fervice, however honeſtly and innocently 


deſigned, have been called ri.yinG IN THE KINGS | 


FACE ; and this to my knowledge hath been the ſtyle of 
fame perſons, whole ance tar: mean thoſe among them 
| . who 
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who had any) and themſelves have been flying in prince: 
faces theſe fourſcore years; and from their own inclina- 


tions would do fo fill, if their intereſt did not lead them 


rather to fly in the face of a kingdom, which hath given 


them <wings to enable them for tuch a flight. 

Thus, about four years ago, when a diſcourſe * was 
publiſhed endeavouring to perſuade our people to wear 
their own woollen manufactures, full of the moſt dutiful 
expreſſions to the king, and without the leaſt party hint, 
it was termed flying in the king's face; the printer was 
proſecuted in the manner we all remember, and, I hope 
it will ſomewhere be remembered further, the jury kept 
eleven hours, and ſent back nine times, till they were 


under the neceſſity of leaving the priſoner io the mercy of 


the court, by a ſpecial werdid ; the + judge on the bench 
invoking God for his witneſs, when he aſſerted, that the 
author's deſign was to bring in the pretender. CE 

And thus alſo my own poor endeavours to prevent the 


ruin of my country by the admiſſion of Wood's coin were 
called by the ſame perſons, flying in the king's face; 


which I directly deny: for I cannot allow that wile repre- 
ſentation of the royal countenance in William Wood's 


= adulterate copper to be his ſacred majeſty's face; or if it 


were, my flying was not againſt the impreſſion, but the 
baſeneſs of the metal; becauſe I well remembered, that 
the image which Nebuchadnezzar commanded to be ſet up 
for all men to fall down and worſhip it, was not of cor- 
PER, but pure coLD. And I am heartily forry, we 
have ſo few royal images of that meta! among us; the 
fight whereof, although it could hardiv encreaſe our vene- 


nation for his majeſty, which is already ſo great, yet would 


very much enliven it with the mixture of comfort and 
latisfation. SOR | 
Alexander the great would ſufter no ſtatuary, except 
Phidias, to carve his image in ſtone or metal. How muſt 
he have treated ſuch an operator as Wood, who goes a- 
bout with ſack-fulls of drojs, odiouſly miſrepreſenting Lis 
prince's countenance; and would force them by thouſands 
upon every one of us at above /ix time: the value. 


* The propoſal for the univerſal uſc of Iriſh m: anufaQures. 
+ Judge Whitſhed. ; 


Bur, 
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But, notwithſtanding all that hath been objected by 
William Wood himſelt, together with his fatourers, a- 


betlers, ſupporters, either public or private; by thoſe 


who connive at this project, or diſcourage and dijcorunte- 
nance his oppoſers for fear of leſſening their fatour, or 
hazarding their employments; by thoſe, who endeavour 
to damp the ſpirit of the people raiſed againſt this coin, 


or check the honeſt zeal of ſuch as by their 2vr7tings or 


diſcourſes do all they can to keep it up; by thoſe ſften- 


ers, ſwweetners, compounders, and expedient-mongers, 


who ſhake their heads fo ſtrongly that we can hear their 
pockets jingle; I did never imagine, that in detecting the 
practices of ſuch enemies to the kingdom I was flying in 
the king's face ; or thought they were better repreſenters 
of his majeſty, than that very coin, for which they are 
| ſecret or open advocates. 


If I were allowed to recite only thoſe 2vi/hes of the na- 


tion, which may be in our power to attain ; I think they 
might be ſummed up in theſe few following. 


Firſt, that an end might be put to our apprehenſions of | 


| Wood's half-pence, and to any danger of the lie deſtruc- 


tive ſcheme for the future. 


Secondly, that half-pence might be coined in this king- | 


dom by a public mint with due limitations. 
Thirdly, that the ſenſe of both houſes of parliament, 
at leaſt of the houſe of commons, was declared by fome 
unanimous and hearty votes againſt wearing any filk or 
woollen manufactures imported from abroad ; as likewiſe 
againſt wearing Indian filks or callicoes, which are for- 
bidden under the higheſt penalties in England : and it be- 
hoves us to take example from fo wiſe a nation; becauſe 
we are under a greater neceſſity to do fo, fince ⁊ve are 
not allowed to export any woollen manufactures of our 


own; which is the principal branch of foreign trade in N 


England. 


Fourthly, that ſome effectual methods may be taken to 


civilize the poorer ſort of our natives in all thoſe parts of 
this kingdom, where the Irith abound, by introducing a- 
mong them our language and cuſtoms ; for want of which 
they live in the utmoſt ignorance, barbarity, and pover- 
ty, giving themſelves wholly up to idleneſs, naſtineſs, and 
thievery, to the very great and juſt reproach of roo many 
landlords. 
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landlords. And it I had in me the leaſt ſpirit of a pro- 


jector, I would engage, that this might be effected in a 


few years at a very inconſiderable charge. 
Fitchly, that due encouragement ſhould be given to a- 


. griculture ; and a ſtop put to that perniciou practice of 
graꝛiers engroſſing vait quantities of land, ſometimes at 
great diſtance; whereby the country is extremely depo- 


lated. | 

Sixthly, that the defects in thoſe acts for planting for- 
eſt trees might be fully ſupplied, fince they have hitherto 
been wholly ineffectual; except about the demeſnes of a 
few gentlemen ; and even there in general very unſkilful- 


ly made, and thriving accordingly. Neither hath there 


yet been due care taken to preterve what is planted, or 
to encloſe grounds; not one hedge in a hundred coming 
to maturity for want of ſkill and induſtry. The neglect 


of cop/ing woods cut down hath likewiſe been of very evil 
_ conſequences. And if men were reſtrained from that 


unlimited liberty of cutting down their own 4293-4; before 
the proper time, as they are in fame other countries, it 


would be a mighty benefit to the kingdom. For, I be- 
| lieve, there is not another example in Europe of ſuch a 


prodigious quantity of excellent timber cut down iu fo 
thort a time, with ſo little adyantage io the country either 


in ſhipping or building. 


{ may add that abſurd practice of cutting turf without 


any regularity ; whereby great quantities of reſtor ible 


land are made utterly deſperate, many thouſands of cat- 
tle deſtroyed, the turf more difficylt to come at and carry 


home, and lefs fit for burning; the air made unwhol- 


ſome by ſtagnating pools and marſhes; and the very fight 
of ſuch places offenſive to thoſe who ride by. Neither 
ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed of cutting ſcraws 
(as they call them) which is fiaying of the green ſurface 
of the ground to cover their cabins, or make up their dit- 
ches ; ſometimes in ſhallow foils, where all is gravel 
within a few inches; and ſometimes in low grounds, with 
a thin green ſward, and ſloughy underneath ; which laſt 


turns all into bog by this milmanagement. And I have 


heard from very ſkilful countrymen, that by thoſe two 
2 in tur f and ſcraws the kingdom loſeth ſome 
undreds of acres of profitable land every year; . 
de 
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the irreparable loſs of many ſkirts of bogs, which have a 
green coat of graſs, and yet are mangled for rf; and 
"beſides the want of canals by regular cutting, which 
would not only be of great convenience for bringing their 


turf home at an eaſy rate, but likewiſe render even the - 


. larger bags more dry and fafe for ſummer paſture. 


Theſe, and ſome other ſpeculations of the like kind, | 
had intended to publiſh in a particular diſcourſe againſt | 
this ſeſſion of parliament ; becauſe, in ſome periods of 


my life I had opportunity and curioſity to obſerve, from 
what cauſes thoſe great errors in every branch of country 


management have ariſen ; of which I have now ventured 


to relate but few out of very many ; whereof ſome per- 
haps would not be mentioned without giving offence, 


which I have endeavoured by all poſſible means to avoid. 
And for the fame reaſon I choſe to add here the little! 


thought proper to ſay on this ſubject. 


But, as to the lands of thoſe who are perpetual abſen- 


tees, I do not fee any probability of their being ever im- 


3 In former times their tenants ſat at eaſy rents; 


| but for ſome years paſt they have been, generally ſpeak- 
ing, more terribly racked by the dexterity of mercileſs a- 


gents from England, than even thoſe who held under the 


ſevereſt landlords here. I was aſſured upon the place by 


great numbers of credible people, that a prodigious eſtate = 


in the county of Cork being let upon leaſes for lives, and 
great fines paid, the rent was fo high, that the tenants 
begged leave to ſurrender their /zaſes, and were content 
to loſe their fines. | | 


The cultivating and improvement of land is certainly a = 


ſubje& worthy of the higheſt muy in any country, but 
eſpecially in ours; where we are lo ſtrangely limited in 


every branch of trade, that can be of advantage to us, 


and utterly deprived of thoſe, which are of the greateſt 


importance; whereof I defy the moſt learned man in Eu- 


rope to produce me an exainple from any other kingdom 
in the world: for we are denied the benefit which God 


and nature intended to us; as maniſeſtly 2 ou. 
or of 
our excell-nt ports. So that I think, little is left us, be- 


bappy fituation for commerce, and the great nu 


fides the cultivating our own ſoil, encouraging agricul- 
ture, and wakii:z great plantations of trees, that we might 


not 
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not be under the neceſſity of ſending for carn and bark 
from England: and timber from other countries. This 


would increaſe the number of our inhabitants, and help 
to conſume our natural products, as well as manufactures 


at home. And I ſhall never forget what I once ventured 


to ſay to a great man in England: that few politicians, 


with all their ſchemes, are half ſo uſeful members of a 
common-wealth, as an honeſt farmer; who, by ſkilfully 
draining, fencing, manuring and planting, hath increaſed 
the intrinſic value of a piece of land; and thereby done a 
perpetual ſervice to his country; which it is a great con- 
troverſy whether any of the former ever did, fince the 


creation of the world; but no controverſy at all, that 


ninety- nine in a hundred have done abundance of miſ- 
chief. 8 | 


Although, in the foregoing letters, Dr Swift talks of liberty in a 
ſtrain highly becoming a warm and zealous defender of the rights 


of his country, which he maintains with great force of law, rea- 


ſon, juſtice, and eloquence z he never once deviates, in the whole 
courſe of his arguments, from the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of 
the moſt loyal ſubject , whatever might to the contrary have been 


| ſuppoſed by a few degenerate flaves and ſycophants in thoſe days; 
eren by that ſort of people, who, as the wiſe Lord Bacon expreſſes 
it, would ſet a houſe on fire for the convenience of roaſting their 
own eggs at the flame. D. Scvift. 


However indeed, ſuch was the iniquity of the times, that a re- 


ward of 300 l. was offered for the author of the 4th letter, chiefly 


becauſe he had maintained therein the liberty of his country, and 


| declared in very high terms worthy of a brave and reſolute mind, 


that he would continue firm and faithful to his ſovereign Lord the 
King, whatever turn, in the viciflitudes of this world, his majeſty's 
affairs might poſſibly take in other parts of his dominions.—I 


ſhall only remark upon this doctrine, the contrary of which would, 


| think, have been high treaſon, and againſt his oath of allegiance, 
that how much ſoever it was condemned in the year 1724 by ſlaves 


and flatterers ; it was in 1745 fo univerſally eſtabliſhed in the minds 
& men, that if there had been occaſion for the people of Ireland to 


have drawn the ſword in defence of their ſovereign, (which, beſide 
their loyalty and affection to his majeſty, they have many reaſons 
to thank God for that there was not), K. George II. would un- 
doubtedly have been ſupported in his right to the imperial king- 
om of Ireland, let his majeſty's affairs in other parts of his domi- 

| | nions 
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' nions have taken what turn they might, by 300,000 as brave mili« | 


tia as any to be found throughout all Europe; even by the grand- 
children of thoſe men ſo renowned for their calorous atchievements 
in the days/of K. William III. As the author of the 4th letter 


could not be diſcovered, Harding the printer was indicted in the 


uſual forms, and brought to the King's bench, to be tried before 
that William Whitſhed above mentioned. But the noble jury, 
friends to their country and to the public intereſt, would not find 
the bill. Whereupon the Chief Juſtice in a rage diſſolved the jury: 
on account of which he deſerved to have been impeached by the 


houſe of commons; becauſe the * of a grand jury, «tc, 


See above, p. 81. l. 5: Guy. 
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The DRAPIER DEMOLISHED, and ſet out n 
his own proper colours , being a full Cox- 
FUTATION of all his ARGUMENTS againſt 
Mr. Woop's HALF-PENCE. 


By Wriiiiam Wood, Eſq; 
Miki is ie year ions 


Ye good people of Ireland, 


Make not the leaſt doubt, when ye have unpartially 
weighed and conſidered what i ſhall offer upon the 
_ occaſion in my own defence, and againſt your 
rapier, when ye ſhall make an exact aſſay of the argu- 
ments on both fides between him and me: and, laſtly, 
when ye ſhall obſerve, as I ſhall point it out, the abuſive 
and reproachful language with which he has treated me; 
I fay, as I ſaid before, I make not the leaſt doubt, bui 


ve will all to a man reject him, and embrace me wit}: 


n arms. | | 

In his firſt letter to the tradeſmen, ſhopheepers, farm- 
ers, and common people in general of the kingdom of Ire- 
land [above, p. 13.], he begins with the vrheedling 
preamble of brethren, friends, countrymen, and fellow- 
ſubjects. A loving beginning indeed! But I wonder which 
of us two loves you beſt ; he that is getting you no mo- 


ney at all, or I who am this preſent providing more mo- 


ney for you than you ſhall know what to do with. O fad? 


O fad! I am really concerned for the poor Drapier. 


Soon after he proceeds, and ſays, 
It is a great fault among you, that when a perſon 
« writes with no other intention than to do you good, 


vou will not be at the pains to read his advices.” 


I 14 _ . 1 
Artſul enough indeed! This he did to draw you in like 
ſo many gudgeons, to ſwallow his falſe arguments; and 
you ſee he has accompliſhed his end at laſt ; for had ye 
Var, III. 8 noi 
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not read his letters, ye mizht have had the benefit of my 
balf-pence theſe five or fix months paſt. | 
„No you muit know, that the half-pence and far- 
things in England pals for very little more than they 
are worth; and if you ſhould beat them to pieces, and 
«« ſell them to the brazier, you would not loſe much a- 
« bove a penny in a ſhilling. But Mr Wood made his 
* half-pence of ſuch baſe metal, and to much ſmaller than 
the Engliſh ones, that the braſier would hardly give 
you above a penny of good money for a ſhilling ot his.” 
K 25 „ 1 
ip Ay, would he give three pence. But one may ſee his 


malice here with half an eye. He does not tell of the 


vaſt expence and trouble I am at in coining ; the number 


of clerks I keep in pay; how much I was out ot pocket 


in getting my patent; the great expence I ſhall be at in 
ſhipping them to Ireland; which mutt, in the nature of 


things, be a vaſt drawback to the profit which I ought to 
have for my trouble; and therefore it cannot be tuppoſed 


I can either put as much or as good copper in the halt- 
pence for Ireland, as thoſe for England. But, good 


Lord! is not an half-penny a half- penny, when once it is 
called fo; and if it paſſes for an hali-penny, can you ex- 


pect any more? Good people, never mind one word he 
'/avs, though he ſells you a dozen hats at five ſhillings a- 
piece, which is three pound, is but five ſhillings in my 
money; this is perfect tranſub/tantiation to juggle you 
out of your ſenſes three pound is but five ſhillings! 
Well, if this be his computation, I have done. 

This fame Mr Wood was able to attend conſtantly 
« for his own intereſt; [and why ſhould not I?]; “he 
is an Engliſhman, and had great friends,” [God be 


| thanked for that!; and it ſeems knew very well where 


to give money to thoſe that would ſpeak to others, 


that could ſpeak to the King, and would tell a fair 


4 ſtory.” [I grant that, and what would he infer ?] 
Then he proceeds: © If his Majeſty the King ſaw that 


« jt would utterly ruin the kingdom of Ireland, he would 


„ ſhew his diſpleaſure to ſome body or other. But a 
« word to the wiſe is enough.” [We know his mean- 
ing by bis mumping ; he had as well ſpoken what he 
thought, like an honeſt man. He proceeds]: Moſt 


« of | 
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« of vou mult have heard with what anger our honour- 
« able houſe of commons received an account of this 
« Wood's patent. There were ſeveral fine ſpeeches 
« made upon it, and plain proofs, that it was all a wick- 
« ed cheat, from the bottom to the top ; and ſeveral 
« ſmart votes were printed, which that fame Wood had 
« the aſſurance to anſwer likewiſe in print, and in ſo con- 
« fident a way, as if he were a better man than our whole 
« parliament put together.” [p. 16.] 
The parliament was angry—made ſpeeches—found 
me to be 4 wicked cheat—and I anſwered as if I had 
been a better man than the whole parliament ——Wel!, 
I fd this Drapier will ſay any thing; but I am very glad 
all the kingdom of Ireland knows to the contrary. Let 


the Drapier anſwer me only theſe three queſtions: where 
did this parliament fit? And where are the ſpeeches ? 


And where is my anſwer? 

« The common ſoldier, when he goes to the market 
« or alehouſe, will offer this money,” [meaning my hali- 
pence]; and if it be refuſed, perhaps he will ſwagger 
« and hector, and threaten to beat the butcher or ale- 
« wife” [threaten indeed! he will do it in earneſt], 
* or take the goods by force, and throw them tle bad 
« half-pence.” [Why ſhould he not? Is it any robbe- 
ry if he pays them!]! „In this and the like caſes, the 
« ſhopkeeper, or victualler, or any other tradeiman, La: 
no more to do, than to demand ten times the price of 
his goods, if it is to be paid in Wood's money; {or 
« example, twenty pence for a quart of ale.“ [p. 1 
The devil is in his conſcience, tzventy pence for a quart 
of ale ! I believe ſuch another propoial was never ſince 


Adam. To conſider all other things in proportion, uhat 


miſchief would this occaſion ? That is, fifteen ſhillings a- 
bottle for claret, at eighteen pence a bottle; for a flatk 
of Burgundy five and forty ſhillings ; fifty ſhillings a-day 


for a coach; ten ſhillings a dinner for a twelve penny or- 


dinary ; thirty ſhillings a-day for a chair; ten pence a 
freſh egg; five pence a half-penny roll; two pence half- 
penny for a pint of ſmall beer. In ſhort, by his advice, 
dictuallers, wintners, and trades-folk would foon get all 


the money of the kingdom into their own hands, ſhould 


they all follow the pot-of-ale example. And now to 
| G 2 conſider 
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conſider the poor, they would be undone by the Dra- 


pier's advice ; the butcher would have eighteen pence for | 
a ſheep's head; the baker ten ſhillings for a twelve-pen- | 
ny loaf; and thus would it be in proportion as to all their } 
other exigencies. No, no, rather take my advice; aw | 


pence a-quart, and my bleſſing. 


In p. 17. he denies that my half-pence are lawful mo- 


ney of England or Ireland. I ſuppoſe then he would have 
them lawful money of Scotland or Wales ; for they mult 


be lawful ſome-where. For does he think, under the | 
| ſcarcity of money we find at preſent, that we can afford | 
to let fourſcore and ten thouſand pound lie dead? I need 
no aher argument to ſhew what a friend he is to the 


public. 


fifty horſes to bring up his half- year's rent.” [p. 18. 


Suppoſe he muſt, where is the great hardſhip? If a 
man of ſixteen thouſand a- year cannot afford two hundred | 


and fifty horſes to draw his money, he deſerves to want 
it. Tl engage his under-tenants will lay it down at his 


door, and it ſhall not coft him a farthing for the carriage. 


«© Theſe half-pence if they once paſs, will ſoon be 
% counterfeited, becauſe it may be cheaply done, the 


«4 ſtuff is ſo baſe. The Dutch likewiſe will probably do 
„ the ſame thing, and fend them over to us to pay for 


« our goods.” [p. 18. a 
The ſtuff is good ſtuff, let him ſay what he will; and 
the half-pence are good half-pence, and I will ſtand by 


it: If I made them of ſilver, it would be the ſame thing 


to this grumbler. As for their being counterfeit, ſure 
they counterfeit gold and ſilver, and can one help that? 
for there ever have been rogues of coiners in the world, 
and will be to the end of it. As for the Dutch, it 1s 
time enough to complain when they do coin. I amcer- 
| tain they have not coined one half-penny as yet; and if 


they ſhould, I ſhall take care to ſtock you ſo well, that 


you ſhall have no occafion for theirs; ſo that they may 
them home again if they pleaſe. 


« It would be very hard, if all Ireland ſhould be put | 


© Into one ſcale, and this forry fellow Wood into the 0 
« ther ; 


„They ſay Squire Conolly hath ſixteen thouſand | 
pounds a-year ; now, if he ſends for his rent to town, 
as it is likely he doth, he muſt have two hundred and 


e 
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« ther; that Mr Wood and his halt-pence ſhould weigh 
« down this whole kingdom, by which England gets a- 
« above a million of good money every yeur clear into 
«« their pockets ; and that is more than the Engliſh do by 
« all the world beſides.” [p. 19.] | 
Parturiunt montes But I beg pardon for talking to 


him in a language which he does not underſtand. 


A famous /aw-boch, called The mirrour of juſtice, 
« diſcourfing of the charters (or laws) ordained by our 
ancient kings, declares the law to be as follows: It 
was ordained, that no king of this realm ſhould change, 


_ 4 impair, or amend, or make any money than of gold 


« or ſilver, without the aſſent of all the counties; that 
« 1s, as my lord Coke {1 Inſt. 576.] ſays, without the 
« atlent of parliament.” [p. 20.] 5 

Then he concludes, according to cuſtom, with his fine 
flattering ſpeeches. d 
l will now, my dear friends, to fave you the trou- 


A ble, ſet before you in ſhort what the law obliges you 
to do, and what it daes not oblige you to.” [This 
Dirapier is an excellent lawyer, I wonder he is not made 
à2 Lord Chancellor. 


Firſt, you are obliged to take all money in pay- 


ments which is coined by the king, and is of the En- 


« gliſh ſtandard or weight, provided it be of gold or ſil- 
„ ver. 


« Secondly, you are not obliged to take any money 


« Thirdly, much leſs are we obliged to take thoſe. 
vile half-pence of that ſame Wood. | 
« 'Therelore, my friends, ſtand to it one and all: re- 
« fuſe this filthy traſh. It is no treaſon to rebel againſt 
„% Mr Wood. His Majeſty, in his patent, obliges no 
body to take theſe half-pence.” [p. 22.] ; 
So then, at this rate, they are coined for no body, 


dy ſome body; and ſome body is to get nothing by no 


body. I have made a fine hand of my patent and coin- 
age. Ye ſee, gentlemen, the force of that argument 
which the Drapier offers ; but I find logic is not his ta- 
lent. Thus have I, with great patience, gone through 
this injurious piece of ſatire upon myſelf contained in this 
frlt letter. But knowing that the beſt undertakers have 
| G.z always 
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always met with enemies and detraQors, I comfort my | 
ſelf that I have far defeated this malicious author ; that | 
you are all convinced, 1 am now for all your goods; 


and though a perfect ſtranger to the country of Ireland, 


yet a little time will ſhew what induſtry and pains it has | 


_ coſt me, to make you a flouriſhing and a happy people. 


It is my inclination to preſerve a good underſtanding be- 


tween me and you, however wicked people may endea- 
vour to interpoſe. Before I conclude, I have one com- 


plaint more: I am told, that pitiful, malicious, infidi- | 
ous, unuermining, ſcribbling Drapier ſet on a parcel of | 


cuiiered, filthy, Iriſh, butter-milk, potatoe ſcoundrel, 
to carry my effigies about in Mood, and afterwards han 


1 


it at Stephen's Green [above, p. 151.] ; for which! 


hope, when the parliament fits, to have ample ſatisfacti- 
on. I am glad that none of the gentry of Ireland were 


— 


doncerned in tat abominable proceſſion. 


I am your beſt friend, 


W. v, 


* 


— 
* 
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A full and true account of the ſolemn proceſ- 
ſion to the Gal lows, at the execution of 
WILLIAM Woop, Etq; and hard-ware- 
man 


Written in the year 1724. 


\OME time ago, upon a report ſpread, that Witham 
Wood, hard-ware-man, was concealed in his bro- 
tner- in- law's + houſe here in Dublin, a great number of 
people of different conditions, and of both ſexes, crowd- 


ed about the door, determinately bent to take revenge 


upon him, as a coiner and a counterteiter. Amongſt the 


reſt, a certain curious perſon ſtanding in a corner obſerv- 


ed, that they all dilcovered their refentments in the pro- 
per terms and expreſſions of their ſeveral trades and cal- 
lings; whereof he wrote down as many as he could te- 
member; and was pleaſed to communicate them to me, 
with leave to publiſh them for the uſe of thoſe, who at 


any time hereafter may be at a loſs for proper words 
wherein to expreſs their good diſpoſitions towards the 


ſaid William Wood. | | 

The people cried out to have him delivered into their 
| | hands. | 

Says the parliament- man. Expel him the houſe. 

2d parliament- man. I ſecond that motion. 
Cook. TN bafte him. | 

2d Cook. T'li give him his belly-full. 

3d Cook. Il give him a /:c& in the chf. 

4th Cook. TII fouce him. ; 


® In this piece the author makes the ſeveral artificers atten 


William Wood (repreſented by a leg of timber) to the gal- 


lows, and each tradeſman expreſſes his reſentment in the terms 
of his proper calling. Then follows the proceſſion, moſt bu- 
morouſly deſcribed. The whole is a piece of ridicule too pow er- 
ful for the ſtrongeſt gravity to withſtand. Orrery. 

F One Molyneux an ironmonger. 85 
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Drunken-man. I'll beat him as long as I can ſtand. 

Bookſeller. I'll turn over a new leaf with him. 

Sadler. III pummel him. 

SGlazier. TH make the /ight ſhine through him, 
Grocer. I'II pepper him. 

Groom. I'll curry his hide. 

. *Pothecary. Ill pound him. 

2d Pothecary. I'll beat him to mummy. 

School maſter. I'll make him an example. 

Rabbet-catcher. Il ferret him. 

Pay Hur. Pl thump him. 

Coincr. I'll give him a rap. 

VWHIG. Down with him. 

TORY. Up with him. 

Miller. I'll dath out his grinders. 

2d Milter. Dam him. 

Boat-man. Sink him. | 

Scavenger. Throw him in the kennel. 

Dyer. F'll beat him black and blue. 

Bagnio-man. Til make the houſe too het for him 
| Whore. Pax rot him. 

ad Whore. Let me alone with him. 

zd Whore. Ciap him up. 

| Muftard-maker. I'll have him by the noſe. 
Curate. Fil make the devil come out of him. 


Popiſh- prieſt. Fil ſend him to the devil. 


Dancing-maſter. III teach him better manners. | 
24 Dancizg-maſter. I'll make him cut a caper three 
ory high. 

Farmer. Tl thraſh him. 

Taylor. TIl fit on his ſhirts. 

24 Taylor. Ilell is too good for him. 
3d Taylor. I'll pink his "doublet. 

Ach Taylor. Fll make his a- 
Baſket- maker. I'll hamper him. 

Fidler. Vil have him by the ears. 

2d Fidler. I'll bang him to ſome tune. 
Barber. I'll have him by the beard. 

2d Barber. III pull his whiſkers. 

34d Barber. F ll make his Hair ſtand on end. 
Ath Barber. PIl comb his IcH. 

Tinker. I'll try what metal he's made of. 


- make button: 


Cobler, 
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Cobler. I'll make an end of him. 
Tobacconiſt. I'll make him ſmoak. 

2d Tobacconiſt. I'll make him ſet up his Pipes. 

_ Gold-fhinder. I'll make him fink. 
Hackney-coachman. I'll make know his driver. 

2d Hacknev-coachman. III 4rive him to the devil, 
Butcher. Ill have a lib of him. | 

2d Butcher. Let us S u bim up. 

3d Butcher. My knife in him. 

Nurſe. I'll evaddle him. 

Anabaptiſt. We'll dip the rogue in the pond. 
Oftler. PII rub him down. 

Shoemaker. Set him in the e. 

Banker. Tl kick him to ha/f- crowns. 

2d Banker. Fl! pay him off. 

Bowler. Þ1l have a rubber wich him. 

Gameſter. Ill make his bones rattle. 

Bodice- maker. I Il Jace his ſides. 

Gardener. Fil make him water his plants. 
 Ale-wife. III reckon with him. | 
Cuckold. Fil make him pull in his horns. | 

Old Woman. Ill mumble him. | 

| Hangman, III Hrottle him. 


But at laſt the people, having received aſſurances, that 


William Wood was neither in the houſe nor kingdom, 
appointed certain commiſſioners to hang him in ethgie ; 


whereof the whole ceremony and proceſſion deſerve to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity. 

Firtt, the way was cleared by a detachment of the 
black-guard;, with ſhort ſticks in their hands, and cock- 


d des of paper in their hats. 


Then appeared William Wood, Eſq; repreſented to 
the life by an old piece of carved timber, taken from the 
keel of a ſhip. Upon his face, which looked very diſ— 
mal, were fixed at proper diſtances ſeveral pieces of his 
own coin, to denote who he was, and to ſignify his cal- 
ling and his crime. He wore on his head a peruke, very 
artfully compoſed of four old mops ; a halter about his 
neck ſerved him for a cravat. His cloaths were indeed 


not ſo neat and elegant as is uſual with perſons in his con- 


dition (which ſome —_— people imputed to affecta- 
5 uon) 
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tion) for he was covered with a large rugg of ſeveral co- 
lours in patchwork : he was borne upon the ſhoulders of 
an able-bodied porter. In his march by St Stephen's- 
green, he often bowed on both ſides to ſhew his reſpects 
to the company ; his deportment was grave; and his 


countenance, though ſomewhat penſive, was very com- 


poſed. 


ing cloak, with his hat over his noſe, and a handerchief 
in his left hand to wipe the tears from his face. 


Behind him followed his father alone, in a long mourn- | 


L 


= 2 


| 


Next in order marched the executioner himſelf in per- 


fon; whoſe venerable aſpect drew the eyes of the whole 
aſſembly upon him; but he was further diſtinguiſhed by a 


balier, which he bore upon his left ſhoulder as the badge | 


of his office. | . 
Then followed two perſons hand in hand; the one re- 
preſenting William Wood's brother - in- law; the other a 


certain ſadler, his intimate friend, whoſe name I forget. 5 


Each had a ſmall kettle in his hand, wherein was a rea- 


ſonable quantity of the new half-pence. At proper pe- 
riods they ſhook their kettles, which made a melancholy | 


found, like the ringing of a knell for their partner and 
confederate. . | - BEOS 5 

After theſe followed ſeveral officers, whoſe aſſiſtance 
was neceſſary for the more decent performance of the 
great work in hand. 


The proceflion was cloſed with an innumerable crowd T 


of people, who :requentlv ſent out loud huzza's ; which 
were cenſured by wiſc. heads as a mark of inhumanity, 
and an ungenerouo triumph over the unſortunate, with- 
out duly conſidering the various viciſſitudes of human life. 
However, as it becomes an inpartial hiſtorian, I will not 
conceal one obſervation, ti a Mr Wood himſelf appeared 
wholly unmoved, without the Leaſt alteration in his coun- 
tenance; only when he came within fight of the fatal 


tree, which happened to be ui the fame ſpecies of timber 


with his own perfon, he teemed to ue heẽwhat penſive. 


At the place of execuuun he aff ared undaunted, nor 


was ſeen to +1 4 tear. He made no reſiſtance, but ſub- 
mitted bini wit it eilig nation tothe hangman, who 
was indeed Aght io ufe him with tov much roughneſs, 
neitbt SA. him, nor aſking nun pardon. Flis 7 
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5PEECH was printed, and deſerves to be written in let- 
ters of GOLD. Being aſked whether it were his own 
true genuine SPEECH, he did not deny it. 

Thoſe of the ſofter ſex, who attended the ceremony, 
lamented that fo comely and well-timbered a man ſhould 
come to ſo untimely an end. He hung but a ſhort time; 
for upon feeling his brea:t, they found it col and ſtiff. 

It is ſtrange to think, how this melancholy ſpectacle 
turned the hearts of the people to compaſſion. When 
he was cut down, the body was carried through the 
whole city to gather contributions tor his wake; and all 
forts of people ſhewed their liberality according as the 
were able. The ceremony was periorined in an ale-Houtt 
of diſtinction, and in a manner ſuitable to the qualuy 01 
the deceaſed. While the attendants were diſcourſing a- 
bout his funeral, a worthy member of the aſſembly fiocd 
up and propoſed, that the body ſhould be carried out the 
next day, and burned with the fame pomp and forinalities 
uſed at his execution; which would prevent the malice of 


his enemies, and all indignities that might be done to his 
remains. This was agreed to; and about nine o' clock 
on the following morning there appeared a ſecond proceſ- 


ſion. But, burning not having been any part of the ſen- 
tence, authority thought fit to interpoſe, and the corps 
was reſcued by the civil power. | | 

We hear the body is not yet interred ; which occaſions 
many ſpeculations. But what is more wonderful, it is 
poſitively affirmed by many who pretend to have been 
eye-witneiles, that there does not appear the leaſt alte- 
ration in any one lineament or feature oi his countenance; 
nor viſible decay in his whole frame, further than what 
had been made by worms long beiore his execution. The 
lolution of which difficulty, I ſhall leave among naturaliſts. 


Scene 


capper- half. pence and farthir 
the patent granted to William Wood, have been repre- 
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Some conſiderations on the attempts to paſs | 


Mr Wood's BRASS MONEY in Ireland. 


By a lover of his country. 


TT is a melancholy conſideration, to ſee the ſeveral * 


ſolutions and 4 of both houſes of parliament ef 
Ireland, during their , 
majeſty's juſtices and privy-council of that kingdom, and 
the petition of the county of the city of Dublin ; whereby 
the unanimous ſenſe of this nation, and the great appre- 
benſious they were under, 2 importing and uttering 
things in Ireland, by virtue of 


ſented in the ſtrongeſt terms: I ſay; it is a melancholy 


conſideration, to ſee the force of all theſe repreſentations, | 
eluded by the petitions of a fingle perſon, ſuch as Mr 


If juſtice ſtood on the fide of this ſingle perſon, it 
ought to give good men pleaſure to fee that right ſhould 
take place; but when, on the contrary, the common- 


weal of a whole nation, the quieting the minds of a peo- 
ple diſtracted with apprehenſion of the utmoſt danger to 


their properties, nay, the preſervation of. the purity of 
their laws, is overborne by private intereſt, what good 


man but muſt lament ſuch an unhappy ſtate of affairs? 


And ſince the matter was of this importance, and ſeem- 


ed to carry with it the teſtimony of heaven, in the uni- 
verſal cry of the people, how could any particular mem- | 


bers of a community, which had thus with one voice de- 
precated the evil, with any ſhew of reaſon take upon 
them the riſque of any miſcarriage in a trial, in a ſubor- 


dinate court? "_ 5 
It was to our gracious ſovereign, that all theſe addreſ- 


ſes and petitions were preſented: it was into his father- 
ly hands the whole nation. committed the care of their 


cauſe; and it would have been the higheſt piece of arro- 
gance, for any perſon to have preſumed to take upon 


them- 


te ſeſſon, the late addreſs of bis | 
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themſelves a ſhare in that truſt, which was only repoſe 
in his majeſty's hands. It is no wonder therefore, that 


every one was guarded with caution, againſt giving any 
advice or opinion in this matter of ſtate; for which rea- 


ſon they ought te apprebend great danger to themſelves, 
from meddling in it. | 
Though this proceeding may ſeem extraordinary; yet 
it being on a molt extraordinary matter, on a matter of 
ſuch importance, as ſeemed to involve the civil rights and 
properties of a whole nation in the iſſue of it; on a mat- 
ter wherein the lords and commons were : complainants, 
and the king immediately: concerned, not only as general 
father of his people, but alſo as particular and only truſ- 
tee, in whom his people repoſed entire confidence to re- 
dreſs the grievances complained of; was it not intire} 
-reaſonable and fir, that every particular perfon of this 
kingdom, ſhould ref? upon what was done by the whole 
body of the people duly aſſembled in parliament, and not 


arrogantly aſſume to themſelves, a power of putting the 


fate of this nation to an iſſue before twelve men? 

Since then it plainly appears, that this matter is of ſuch 
a high nature, that no particular perſon ought to have in- 
termeddled in it; it is to be preſumed, that the non-ap- 
pearance of perſons 19 ſupport the united ſenſe of bath 
houſes of parliament of Ireland, can never be conſtrued 
as a general diffidence, of being able 70 ſupport the charge 
brought againjt the patent and patentee ; though indeed 
it might proceed from à general and a very reaſonable 


_ apprehenfion of a miſcarriage in this important affair; 


wherein both houſes of parliament had declared them- 
ſelves fo fully convinced, and fs con upn evidence, and 


examination taken in the moſt ſolemn manner; that for 


my part, I (and fo I hope every true lover of his country 


on his part) will look upon their reſolutions, to have the 


ſame dignity (in this caſe) with a maxim in law, quia 


maxima eſt eorum dignitas, et certiſſima authoritas, at- 

que quod maxime omnibus probgntur. | ir: 
And therefore I don't preſume to enter the liſts, in 

order to ſupport the reſolutions of both houſes of parlia- 


ment; for | look upon it, that they are ſo ſure and un- 


controulable, that they ought not to be queſtioned; but it 
ſhall be the buſineſs of this paper, to point out ſome bf 
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the miſchiefs, which will. naturally reſult from this coin- 
age of Mr Wood's, in cafe it ſhould be forced upon us. 

Me are told, that the power of iſſuing this money of 
Mr Wood's, is limited, and without any compulſion, and 
currency inforced, to be received by ſuch only, as would 
voluntarily and wilfully accept the ſame. But then it is 
melancholy to behold, that this patent is explained to be 


obligatory on all his majeſty's officers and miniſters, to | 


receive the ſame. | 
By this means there is a foundation laid for the mot 
unheard- of confuſion that ever was introduced into the 


buſineſs of a nation; for here is eſtabliſhed a ſpecies of | 


money, made of the baſeſt'metal, which none in employ- 
ments under his majeſty muſt refuſe in payments io h 
crown or to themſelves, and yet all the reſt of his ſubjects 
are at liberty to refuſe the ſame in payments to be made 
to them, either by his majeſty, or by any o:her perſon. 
'Thus the revenue of the crown will be highly preju- 
diced, by the want of intrinſic value in the coin with 
which it is paid; and che army and all others in employ- 
ments under his majeſty, are the perſons, who, in the 
_ firſt place, muſt bear the burthen of this miſchief. For 
if they are the only perſons who are obliged to receive this 
coin as current money, it is to be preſumed thai no other 
perſons will receive the ſame but with conſiderable al- 
lowance for the difference between tlie &rafs money, and 
that made of gold and filver. ns 
And even with a conſiderable allowance, it will be 
. hard to conceive how this braſs money, will find any de- 
gree of currency in the world, without the afliitance of a 
ſet of men, who may probably raiſe great eſtates in this 


- unſettled courſe of affairs; but ſuch a tet of people ought 


never to be encouraged by a wite government, for icy 
will make their fortunes by the loties of good ſubjects, 
and by preying on the revenue of the prince: and yet 
thoſe huckſterers, or money-jubbers will be found necel- 
* this braſs money is made current in the Exchequer. 


o ſhew in ſome meaſure the proportion of this miſ- 


chief to his majefty's revenue, and to thote in immediate 
offices under him; it muſt be confidered, that the groſs 
revenue of this kingdom is about 500.02. per annum; 
out of which mult be deduced the Clarge of collection 
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and draw backs; which to be ſure, the ſeveral collectors, 
and thoſe who are to receive the draw-backs, will take 
care to receive in fteriing money; about 80,0007. per 
annum ; and there will remain for the diſcharge of the 
civil and military liſts, penſions, etc. 420,000/. per 
annum, which ſum, it is probable, iſſues out of the trea- 
ſury by monthly payments of about 35, oo0l. er month, 
for otherwiſe the current caſh in this nation could not 
poſſibly Pay the revenue, and ſerve to carry on even the 
little buſineſs of this country, for it hath never been com- 


puted that our current coin amounts to more than 


500,000/. fo that if 40,0007. of Mr Wood's braſs money. 
is thrown in upon us (even admitting that no more of this 
ſpecies ſhould be brought in) it is manifeſt that that ſum 
will be near one twelfth of the whole coin in the nation ; 


and more than one month's pay of the civil and military 


lifts, and penſions, etc. of this kingdom. 

If this fum ſhould ſtagnate in the treaſury, it is certain 
there will be no greater loſs (immediately brought) by 
this coin to the revenue, than the money that there lies 
dead amounts to: but if it is iſſued in monthly payments 
to the army, and other his majeſty's officers and mini- 
ſters, as in all probability it muſt ; then this coin, being 
compoſed of a baſe metal, current only in the exchequer, 
where it is received at an imaginary value, of at leaſt 60 
per cent. more than the real value of the material, it will 
be ſuddenly paid back again to the collectors, and by that 


means paſs through the treaſury, at leaſt three times in 
every year; for there we are told, it is to meet with xo 


let or moleſtation. | | 
And ſeeing the currency of this money is not inforced 
on any other of his majeſty's ſubjects, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that the difference of value between this coin, and 
the gold and filver which will be current in the nation, will 
be ſettled by the money-jobbers, at about 20 per cent diſcount. 
By which means alone, there will be loſt in the intrinſic 
value of the revenue the ſum of 24,000. per ann. with- 
out computing for the loſſes which muſt neceſſarily be 
brought to the revenue, by the general diffidence, which 
the introducing this coin will create among the people; 
all which will be manifeſtly 4:/rudive of the trade and 
| commerce 
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commerce of the kingdom, and of dangerous conſequence | 


to the properties of the ſubjed#. 

And yet the evil has been here computed on a ſuppoſi- 
tion that only 40,000/. of this money will be uttered in 
the kingdom; but I take it to be impoſſible to limit the 


quantity that ſhall be brought in, eſpecially if the impor- | 
ters of it have ſo ſure a market for the ſame as the Ex- 


chequer. | 


For though his majeſty ſhould be able to prevent Mr | 


Wood from coining any more than-.40,000/. and ſhould 


never hereafter be prevailed upon to grant his ſpecial li- 
cence or authority, to enlarge that ſum, yet it will be 
impoſſible to prevent the importation of this ſort of coin | 


from other nations. And there have been ſuch variety 


of dyes made uſe of by Mr Wood in ſtamping his money, | 


that it makes the diſcovery of counterfeits more difficult, 
and the profit is fo great, that it will be a ſufficient temp- 


tation to our induſtrious neighbours of Holland to fend | 
large quantities of this cein to fo ſure a market as the | 


Exchequer. 


And perhaps it may be a queſtion. among lawyers, | 
whether a man can be puniſhed at the kmg's ſuit, for | 


counterfeiting this coin, becauſe it is not the current coin 
of the kingdom; for though theſe half-pence are to be 


received as money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they 
are no better than counters, and therefore the patent may 


perhaps be conſtrued to be no more than a grant of a 
monopoly to make thoſe counters. 85 

But it is worth obſerving, that if this patent is ſo word - 
ed, as that his majeſty's officers, employed in the receipt 
of his revenue, cannot refuſe receiving this coin, it is 
directly contrary to two acts of parliament now in force 
in this kingdom, and which are to be found in the books 

of rates diiribured among the officers of the revenue. 

For by the act of tonnage and poundage, 14 and 15 
Car. II. cap. 9. the duties thereby granted to his majeſty 
and his ſucceſſora, are to be paid in lawful money of Eng- 


land. And by the act of exciſe, or new-impoſt, 14 and 


15 Car. II. cap. 8. it is expreſly declared and enacted, 


that the ſeveral rates and duties of exciſe, and all fines, | 


penalties, for feitures, or ather ſum, or ſums of money 
rated, impoſed, ſet, or forfeited, in and by this ad, 


are 
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tre meant and intended to be current and lawful money 


mem to receive payments in this coin, it is contrary to 


ol his revenue, and that this patent is in conſequence of 
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or monies of England, and that all and every of 4he ſame, 
be thereſore demended, received, paid and ſatisfied ac- 
cordingly. ge. 5 
Buy theſe acts it is manifeſt, that the collectors are ob- 
lige d to receive the ſeveral duties ariſing from the cuſtom 
and exciſe, in no other money but ſuch as is current and 
lawful money of England; and Mr Wood's half- pence 
and farthings not being current or lawful money in Eng- 
land, or in this kingdom, if this patent is obligatory on 


acts of parliament, and therefore void in itſelf. 
And if the ſeveral collectors of his majeſty's revenue in 
this kingdom ſhould receive the ſaid duties, or any part 
of them, in Mr Wood's braſs money, it would be aſſum- 
ing to themſelves a power to diſpenſe with thoſe acts of 
parliament, contrary to the ſenſe of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, and contrary to their reſpective oaths; fo that it 
| ſeems highly reaſonable, becauſe conſonant to law, that 
_ the officers of the revenue, ſhould give orders to the inſe- 
rior officers, not to receive this coin. = x 
Perhaps it will be ſaid, that the king hath a power to 
dire& what coin he pleaſes to be received by the officers 


| ſuch a prerogative. But it is to be hoped that this doc- 
trine will never be maintained, in favour of a coin, to 
which the whole nation, as well in parliament affembled, 
. in their private capacities, have ſhewed a general diſ- 
ke. 

Moreover, as this caſe ſtands circumſtanced, it is a 
great queſtion whether his majeſty hath ſuch a diſpenſ— 
ing power: for though it ſhould be allowed, that his ma- 
jeſty might direct the receipt of his own revenue in what 
coin he pleaſes; yet it is moſt certain, that his majeſty 
does not intend to inforce the currency of Wood's mo- 
| > among any of his ſubjects, much leks-doth his ma- 

jeſty intend to oblige thoſe, who are intitled by act of 
parliament to be paid in current money of England, to 
receive this money of Mr Wood's. 

And it is plain, that by the act of exciſe, there are ſe- 
veral fines, penalties and forfeitures, which by virtue of 
that act, are to be received in current money of Tagiond, 

| an 
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and to half thoſe ines, forfeitures and penalties, the in- 


formers are intitled by virtue of the ſaid act: fo that if | 


the officers ſhould be obliged to receive them in braſs 


money, the informers muſt neceſſarily lote the benefit of 
the ſaid act and I may venture to fay, that act cannot 


be repealed but by another act, to be made by king, lords, 
and commons; and not by a patent. | 
All theſe things having been, among many other very 


weighty matters, laid before both houſes of pazliament | 
of Ireland ; it is not to be wondered, that they repreſent, 


that the patent had been obtained in a clandeſtine and un- 
precedented manner, and by notorious miſrepreſentatiun; 
of the ſtate of Ireland. For what can be more clandeſtine, 
than to obtain a patent with powers, not only highly pre- 
judicial to his majeſly's revenue, deſtrucive of the trade 
and commerce of the kingdom, and of dangerous conſe- 


quence to the properties of the ſubjeF, but alto contrary | 


to ſeveral acts of parliament? and that it was an unpre- 


cedented attempt, at leaft in this reign, will be readily | 


allowed ; therefore all the repreſentations made of the 
ſtate of Ireland, in order to obtain this patent, may with 
great truth be called notarious miſrepreſentations. 


But it has been ſaid, that his majeſty cannot proceed | 
againſt the patentee, but according to the known rules 


and maxims of law and juſtice : and God forbid that any 
done of this kingdom, ſhould adviſe his majeſty to ſubvert 
or diſpenſe with any of our laws. No part of the ad- 


dreſſes from the houſes of parliament of Ireland, has the 


leaſt tendency this way. 


For though the houſe of commons, in their ſecond ad- | 
dreſs to his majeſty, moſt humbly beſeech bis majeſty that 


he will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions to the ſe- 
weral officers intruſted with the receipt of his majeſty 
revenue, that they do not, on any pretence whatſoever, 
utter ſuch half-pence and farthings : yet, if his majeſty 
had been graciouſly pleaſed to have given orders, accord- 
ing to this humble addreſs of his people of Ireland; it is 


humbly conceived that this would have been only an at- | 
- firmance of the law of the land, as hath been ſaid, and | 


not any way contrary to law. 
For though his majeſty, by his patent under the great 
ſeal of Great Britain, wills, requires, and commands bis 
| lieutenant, 
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lieutenant, deputy, or other chief governor or governors 


of his kingdom of Ireland, and all other officers and mini- 
fters of his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors in England, 
Ireland or elſecubere, to be aiding and aſſiſting to the ſaid 


William Wood, his executors, etc. in the execution of 
all or any the powers, authorities, directions, matters or 
things to be executed by him or them, or for his or their 
benefit or advantage, by virtue, and in purſuance of the 
ſaid indentures ; yet it is in all things as becometh, etc. 


And this is to be expounded by the known laws of the 


land, and by other parts of the ſaid patent, whereby it is 
manifeſt that his majeſty never intended 10 inforce the 


currency of this money, to be received by any perſon, that 
| evould not voluntarily and wilfully accept the ſame. 


Therefore, ſince the people have ſhewed a general diſ- 
like of this coin, it is to be hoped, that ſome method will 


be found out to eaſe their minds, from the diſtraction 
they are under on this occaſion. 
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V/ritten in the year 1727. 


F Am affured that it hath for ſome time been practiſ- 
ed as a method of making men's court, when they 


are aſked about the rate of lands, the abilities of tenants, 


the ſtate of trade and manufacture in this kingdom, and 
how their rents are paid, to anſwer, that in their neigh- 


bourhood all things are in a flouriſhing condition, the rent 


and purchaſe of land every day encreafing. And it a gen- 
tleman happen to be a little more ſincere in his repreſen- 


tations ; beſides being looked-on as not well affected, he | 
is ſure to have a dozen contradictors at his elbow. I think 
it is no manner of ſecret, why theſe queſtions are fo cor- | 


dially aſked, or fo «bligingly anſwered. _ 
But ſince with regard to the affairs of this kingdom 1 


have'been uſing all endeavours to ſubdue my indignation; 


to which indeed am not provoked by any perional in- 
tereſt, not being the owner of one ſpot of ground in the 
whole iſland; I ſhall only enumerate by rules generally 
known and never contradicted, what are the true cauſes 
of any country's flouriſhing and growing rich ; and then 
examine what effects ariſe irom thoſe cauſes in the king- 
dom of Ireland. | | | 
The firſt cauſe of a kingdom's thriving is, the fruitful- 


_ neſs of the ſoil to produce the neceſſaries and convenien- 
ces of life; not only ſufficient tor the inhabitants, but for 

exportation into other countries. „ 
The ſecond is, the induſtry of the people, in working 


up all their native commodities to the laſt degree of ma- 
nufacture 1 N 
The third is, the conveniency of ſafe ports and havens 
to carry out their own goods as much manufactured, and 
bring in thoſe of others as little manufactured, as the na- 
ture of mutual commerce will allow. 5 
The fourth is, that the natives ſhould, as much as 
poſſible, 
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poſſible, export and import their goods in veſſels cf their 


own timber, made in their own country. 
The fifth is, the privilege of a free trade in all foreign 
countries, which will permit them, except thoſe, who 
are in war with their own prince o, ſtate. | 
he fixth is, by being governed only by laws made 
with their own confent ; for otherwiſe they are not a free 
people. And therefore all appeals for juſtice, or appli- 
cations for favour or preferment, to another country, are 
ſo many grievous impoveriſhments. 
The ſeventh is, by improvement of land, encourage- 
ment of agriculture, and thereby encreaſing the number 
of their people ; without which any country, however 
bleſſed by nature, muſt continue poor. | 
The eighth is, the reſidence of the prince, or chief 
adminiftrator of the civil power. 
The ninth is, the concourſe of foreigners for educati- 
on, curioſity, or pleaſure ; or as to a general mart of 
The tenth is, by diſpoſing all offices of honour, pro- 
fit or truſt only to the natives; or at leaſt with very few 
exceptions, where ſtrangers have long inhabited the coun- 
try, and are ſuppoſed to underſtand and regard the inte- 
reſt of it as their own. = 
The eleventh is, when the rents of lands, and profits 
of employments, are ſpent in the country which produc- 
ed them, and not in another ; the former of which will 
certainly happen, where the love of our native country 
prevails. TT” | | 
| The twelfth is, by the public revenues being all ſpent 
and employed at home, except on the occaſions of a fo- 
reign war. | 1 
The thirteenth is, where the people are not obliged, 
unleſs they find it for their own intereſt or conveniency, 
to receive any monies, except of their own coinage by a 
public mint after the manner of all civilized nations. 
The fourteenth is, a diſpoſition of the people of a coun- 
try to wear their own manufactures, and import as few 
incitements to luxury either in cloaths, furniture, food, 
or drink, as they poſſibly can live conveniently without. 
There are many other cauſes of a nation's thriving, 
vrhich I at preſent cannot recollect: but without advan- 
tage 
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tage from at leaſt ſome of theſe, after turning my thoughts 
a long time, I am not able to diſcover from whence our 
wealth proceeds and therefore would gladly be better 
informed. In the mean time I will here examine, what 
ſhare falls to Ireland of theſe cauſes, or of the effects and 
conſequences. ; 


It is not my intention to complain, but barely to relate | 


facts; and the matter is not of ſmall importance. For it 


is allowed, that a man who lives in a ſolitary houſe, far | 


from help, is not wiſe in endeavouring to acquire in the 
neighbourhood the reputation of being rich ; becauſe 


thoſe, who eome for gold, will go off with pewter and 


braſs, rather than return empty: and in the common 
practice of the world thoſe, who poſſeſs moſt wealth, 
make the leaſt parade ; which they leave to others, who 
have nothing elſe to bear them out in ſhewing their faces 
on the exchange. 
4s to the firſt cauſe of a nation's riches, being the fer- 
tility of the ſoil, as well as temperature of climate, we 
have no reaſon to complain; for although the quantity 
of unprofitable land in this kingdom, reckoning bogg and 


B rock and barren mountain, be double in proportion to 
what it is in England ; yet the native productions, which 


both kingdoms deal in, are very near an equality in point 
of goodneſs, and might with the fame encouragement be 
as well manufactured. I except mines and minerals ; 1n 
ſome of which however we are only defective in point of 
{kill and induſtry. | | 

In the ſecond, which is the induſtry of the people, our 
misfortune is not altogether owing to our own fault, but 
to a million of diſcouragements. 5 


The conveniency of ports and havens, which nature 


hath beſtowed ſo liberally on this kingdom, is of no more 
uſe to us, than a beautiful proſpect to a man ſhut up in 
a dungeon. | 
As to ſhipping of its own, Ireland is fo utterly unpro- 
vided, that of all the excellent timber cut down within 
_  thele fiſty or ſixty years it can hardly be faid, that the 
nation have received the benefit of one valuable houſe to 
dwell in, or one ſhip to trade with. | 


Ireland is the only kingdom I ever heard or read of, 


cither in ancient or modern ſtory, which was denied the 
| ; | liberty 
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liberty of exporting their native commodities and manu- 
factures wherever they pleaſed, except to countries at 
war with their own prince or itate : vet this privilege, by 
the ſuperiority of mere power, is ref uh us in the moſt 
momentous parts of commerce; beſides an act of naviga- 
tion, to which we never conſented, pinned do upon 
us, and rigorouſly executed; and a thouſand owuer un- 
exampled circumſtances, as grievous as they are invidious 
to mention. To go on to the reſt. 

It is too well known, that we are forced to obey ſome 
laws we never conſented to; which is a condition I muſt 
not call by its true uncontroverted name, for fear of lord 
Chief-juſtice Whitſhed's ghoſt, with his libertas et natale 


folum *, written for a motto on his coach, as it ſtood at 


the door of che court, while he was perjuring himſelf to 
betray both. "Thus we are in the condition of patients, 
who have phyſic ſent them by doctors at a diſtance, 
ſtrangers to their conſtitution and the nature of their diſ- 
eaſe: and thus we are forced to pay five hundred per 


cent. to decide our properties: in all which we have like- 
| wiſe the honour to be diſtinguiſhed from the whole race 
of mankind. | 


As to the improvement of land; thoſe few, who at- 


tempt that or planting, through covetouſneſs or want of 
kill, generally leave things worſe than they were; neither 


ſucceeding in trees nor hedges ; and by running into the 


fancy of grazing, after the manner of the Scythians, are 
every day depopulating the country. 


We are fo far from having a king to reſide among us, 


hat even the viceroy 1s generally abſent four ffths of his 


time in the government. P 
No ſtrangers from other countries make this a part of 
their travels; where they can expect to ſee nothing but 

ſcenes of miſery and deſolation. — 1 
Thoſe who have the misfortune to be born here, have 
the leaſt title to any conſiderable employment; to which: 
they are ſeldom preferred, but upon a political conſider- 
ation. 1 8 
One third part of the rents of Ireland is ſpent in Eng- 
land; which, with the profit of employments, penſions, 


Liberty and my native country. 
appeals. 
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appeals, journies of pleaſure or health, education at the 
inns of court and both univerſities, remittances At plea- 
ſure, the pay of all ſuperior officers in the army, and o- 
ther incidents, will amount to a full half of the income of 
the whole kingdom, all clear profit to England. 

We are denied the liberty of coining gold, filver, or 


even copper. In the iſle of Mam they coin their own | 
Alder; every petty prince, vaſſal to the emperor, can | 
coin what money he pleaſeth. And in this, as in moſtof | 
the articles already mentioned, we are an exception to all 


other ſtates or monarchies, that were ever known in the 
world. | | Er SS 

As to the laſt, or fourteenth article, we take ſpecial 
care to act diametrically contrary toit in the whole courſe 


of our lives. Both fexes, but eſpecially the women, de- | 


ſpiſe and abhor to wear any of their own manufactures, 
even thoſe which are better made than in other countries; 


particularly a ſort of filk plaid, through which the work | 


men are forced to run a kind of gold thread that it may 
| paſs for Indian. Even ale and potatoes are imported 
from England, as well as corn; and our foreign trade is 


little more, than importation of French wine, for which | 


I am told we pay ready money. 


Now, if all this be true (upon which I could eafily en- 


large) I would be glad to know, by what ſecret method 


iĩt is, that we grow a rich and flouriſhing people without | 


liberty, trade, manufactures, inhabitants, money, or 
the privilege of coining ; without induſtry, labour, or 


improvement of land; and with more than half the rent | 


and profits of the whole kingdom annually exported, for 
which we receive not a ſingle farthing : and to make up 
all this, nothing worth mentioning, except the linen of 
the North, a trade caſual, corrupted and at mercy ; and 
ſome butter from Cork. If we do flouriſh, it muſt be a- 
gainſt every law of nature and reaſon ; like the thorn at 
Glaſtenbury, that bloſſoms in the midſt of winter. 


Let the worthy commiſfoners, who come from Eng- 


land, ride round the kingdom, and obſerve the face of 
nature, or the face of the natives; the improvement of 
the land; the thriving numerous plantations; the noble 
woods; the abundance and vicinity of country ſeats; the 
commodious farmers houſes and barns ; the towns and 
vill 
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villages, where every body is buſy, and thriving with all 
kind of manufactures; the ſhops full of goods wrought 
to perfection, and filled with cuſtomers ; the comfort- 
able diet and dreſs, and dwellings of the people; the 


voaſt numbers of ſhips in our harbours and docks, and ſhip- 
vrights in our ſea-port towns; the roads crouded witl; 


carriers, laden with rich manufactures ; the perpetual cor: 

courſe to and fro of pompous equipages. 5 
With what _ and admiration would thoſe gentle- 
delightful a progreſs ? what glorious 


But my heart is too heavy to continue this ireny lon- 
ger; for-it-is manifeſt, that whatever ſtranger took ſuch 
a journey, would be apt to think himſelf travelling in 
Lapland or Ice- land, rather than in a country fo favoured 
by nature as ours, both in fruitfulneſs of foil, and tempe- 
rature of climate. The miſerable dreſs, and diet, and 


, dwelling of the people; the general defolation in moſt 


parts of the kingdom ; the old ſeats of the nobility and 
gentry all in ruins, and no new ones in their ſtead: the 
families of farmers, who pay great rents, living in filth 


and naſtineſs upon butter-milk and potatoes, without a 
dude or ſtocking to their feet, or a houſe ſo convenient a: 
an Engliſh hog-ſty to receive them. Theſe indeed may 


be comfortable ſights to an Englith ſpectator; who comes 
for a ſhort time, only 10 learn the language, and returns 
back to his own country, whither he finds all our wealth. 


Neſtra miſeria magna eſt. 


There is not one argument uſed to prove the riches cf 
Ireland, which is not a logical demonſtration of its pover- 
ty. The riſe of our rents is ſqueezed out of the very 
blood, and vitals, and cloaths, and dwellings of the te- 
nants, who live worſe than Englith beggars. The low- 
neſs of intereſt, in all other countries a ſign of wealth, is 

in us a proof of miſery : there being no trade to employ 
any borrower. Hence alone comes the dearneſs of land, 
ſince the ſavers have no other way to lay out their mo- 
ney : hence the dearneſs of neceſſaries for life : becauſe 
Vor. III. H the 
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the tenants cannot afford to pay ſuch extravagant rate; 
for land, (which they muſt take or go a begging) with- 
out raiſing the price of cattle, and of corn, although them- 
telves ſhould live upon chaff. Hence our increaſe of 


buildings in this city ; becauſe workmen have nothing to | 


do but to employ one another, and one half of them are 
infallibly undone. Hence the daily increaſe of banker, 
who may be a neceſſary evil in a trading country, but fo 
ruinous in ours; who for their private advantage have 


- tent away all our filver, and one third of our gold; fo | 


that within three years paſt the running caſh of the nation, 
which was about five hundred thouſand pounds, is now 
leſs than two, and muſt daily diminiſh, unleſs we have li- 
berty to coin, as well as that important kingdom, the iſle 
of Man, and the meaneſt principality in the German em- 
pire, as I before obſerved. 


I have ſometimes thought, that this paradox of the | 


kingdom growing rich is chiefly owing to thoſe worthy 
gentlemen the BANKERS; who, except ſome cuſtom- 


Houſe officers, birds of paſſage, oppreſſive thrifty ſquires, 
and a few others who ſhall be nameleſs, are the only thriv- 
ing people among us: and I have often wiſhed, thata | 


law were enacted to hang up half a dozen bankers 


year, and thereby interpoſe at leaſt ſome ſhort delay to | 


the further ruin of Ireland. 


Tie are idle, ye are idle, anſwered Pharaoh to the I. 
raelites, when they complained to bis majeſty, that they | 


were forced to make bricks without ſtraw. 

England enjoys every one of thoſe advantages for en- 
riching a nation, which J have above enumerated ; and 

into the bargain, a good million returned to them every 

year without labour or hazard, or one farthing value re- 

ceived on our fide : but how long we ſhall be able to con- 

tinue the payment, I am not under the leaſt concern. 


One thing I know, that when the hen is flarved to death, | 


there will be no mare golden eggs. | 
I think it a little unhoſpitable, and others may call it 
a ſubtil piece of malice, that becauſe there may be 2 


dozen families in this town able to entertain their Englib | 
friends in a generous manner at their tables, their gueſts | 


upon their return to England ſhall report, that we wallou 
in riches and luxury. 
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Vet, I confeſs, I have known an hoſpital, where all 
the houſhold officers grew rich ; while the poor, for whoſe 


fake it was built, were almoſt ſtarving for want of food 


and raiment. 
To conclude : if Ireland be a rich and flouriſhing king- 


dom, its wealth and proſperity muſt be owing to certain 


cauſes, that are yet concealed from the whole race of 
mankind ; and the effects are equally inviſible. We need 


not wonder at ſtrangers, when they deliver ſuch para- 


doxes ; but a native and inhabitant of this kingdom, who 
gives the ſame verdict, muſt be either ignorant to ſtupi- 
dity, or a man-pleaſer at the expence of all honour, con- 


ſcience, and truth *. 


The preſent ſtate of Ireland 1 is, in general, as flouriſhing ar 
poſſible. Agriculture is cultivated; arts and ſciences are encou- 


_ raged: and in the ſpace of eighteen years, which is almoſt the full 


time that I have known it, no kingdom can be more improved. 


Ireland, in relation of England, may be compared to a younger fiſter 


lately come of age, after having ſuftered all the miſeries of an injured 


minor, ſuch as law-ſuits, incroachments upon her property, viola- 


tion of her rights, deſtruction of her tenants, and every evil that can 
be named. At length, time, and her own noble fpirit of in- 
duſtry, have entirely relieved her, and, ſome little heart-burnings 
excepted, ſhe enjoys the quiet poſſeſſion of a very ample fortune, 
ſubject, by way of acknowledgment, to certain quit-rents, payable 
to the elder branch of her houſe. Take her all in all, ſhe cannot 
bave a greater fortune than ſhe deſerves, Orrery. 

1 0762, 
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An Axswrx to a paper, called, A memorial 


of the poor inhabitants, tradeſmen, and la- 


bourers of the kingdom of Ireland. 


' 
Written in the year 1728. 


I 


cannot approve of. 

But pray permit me, before I go further, to give you 
a ſhort hiſtory of the ſteps, by which we arrived at this 
| hopeful ſituation. 5 „ 


It was indeed the ſhameful practice of too many Iriſ 3 


| farmers to wear out their ground with ploughing ; while 


either through poverty, lazineſs or ignorance, they neither | 
took care to manure it as they ought, nor gave time to an 
part of the land to recover itſelf ; and when their leaſe | 


are near expiring, being aſſured that their landlords would 


not renew, they ploughed even the meadows, and made | 
ſuch havock, that many landlords were conſiderable ſuf- | 


ferers by it *. tes 
This gave birth to that abominable race of graziers, 


who upon expiration of the farmers leaſes were ready to | 


engroſs great quantities of land; and the gentlemen hav- 
ing been before often ill paid, and their land wore out of 
heart, were too eaſily tempted, when a rich grazier made 


an offer to take all their land, and give them ſecurity for | 


payment. Thus a vaſt tract of land, where twenty or 
thirty farmers lived, together with their cottagers and 


Ploughing, mentioned in the propoſal for the uniurrſal uſe Til 
Labourer | 


aonfaciures. Hawheſ. 


py wy oy ap 


Received a paper from you, whoever you are, print- | 
ed without any name of author or printer; and ſent, | 
I ſuppoſe, to me among others without any particula | 
diſtinction. It contains a complaint of the dearneſs of ' 
corn; and ſome ſchemes for making it cheaper, which! 


— 22 wy 
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® This practice probably produced the penal clauſes to prohibit 
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labourers in their ſeveral cabins, became all deſolate, and 
eaſily managed by one or two herd{men and their boys; 
whereby the maſter-grazier with little trouble ſeized to 


himſelf the livelihood of an hundred people. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the farmers were juſtly pu- 


niſhed for their knavery, brutality, and folly. But nei- 


ther are the */quires and /andlords to be excuſed ; for to 
them is owing the depopulating of the country, the vaſt 
number of beggars, and the ruin of thoſe few forry im- 

provements we had. | 


That farmers ſhould be limited in ploughing, is very 


reaſonable, and practiſed in England; and might have 


eaſily been done here by penal clauſes in their leaſes: but 
to deprive them in a manner altogether from tilling their 
lands, was a moſt ſtupid want of thinking. 
Had the farmers been confined to plough a certain 
quantity of land, with a penalty of ten pounds an acre 
tor whatever they exceeded, and farther limited for the 
three or four lait years of their leaſes, all this evil had 
been prevented; the nation would have ſaved a million 


ef money; and been more populous by above two Hun- 
dred thouſand ſouls. 


For a people, denied the benefit of trade, to manage 


their lands in ſuch a manner as to produce nothing, but 


what they are forbidden to trade with, or only ſuch things 
as they can neither export nor manufacture to advantage, 
is an abſurdity that a vi Indian would be aſhamed of; 
eſpecially when we add, that we are content to purchaſe 
this hopeful commerce by ſending to foreign markets for 
our daily bread. 


The grazier's employment is to feed great flocks of 
ſheep, or black cattle, or both. With regard to ſheep, 


as folly is uſually accompanied with perverſeneſs, ſo it is 
here. There is ſomething ſo monſtrous to deal in a com- 
modity, (further than for our own uſe) which we are not 
allowed to export manufactured, nor even unmanufactur- 


| ed, but to one certain country, and only to ſome few _ 


ports in that country; there is, I ſay ſomething ſo ſot- 
tiſn, that it wants a name in our language to expreſs it 


dy: and the good of it is, that the more /beep we have, 
_ the few human creatures are left to wear the wool, or 


eat the fleſh. Ajax was * when he miſtock a flock 
T3 of 
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of ſheep for his enemies: but we ſhall never be ſober, un- 


til we have the ſame way of thinking. 

The other part of the grazzer's buſineſs is what we 
call Black cattle, producing hides, tallow, and beef for 
exportation: all which are good and uſeful commodities, 


the 
and that want will daily grow ſtronger: for, I doubt, the 
new project of tanning without it is at an end. Our beef, 
I am afraid, ſtill continues ſcandalous in foreign markets 


tor the old reaſons. But our tallow, for any thing! 


know, may be good. However, to beſtow the whole 


kingdom on beef and mutton, and thereby drive out half | 


the people, who ſhould eat their ſhare, and force the reſt 
to fend ſometimes as far as Egypt for bread to eat with 
it, is a moſt pecuiiar and diſtinguiſhed piece of public æco- 
nomy, of which I have no comprehenſion. | 


I know very well that our anceſtors the Scythians, and 
their poſterity our kinſmen the Tartars, lived upon the 


blood and milk and raw fleſh of their cattle, without one 
grain of corn; but I confeſs myſelf ſo degenerate, that! 
am not eaſy without bread to my vituals. ; 


What amazed me for a week or two, was to fee, in 


_ this prodigious plenty of cattle, and dearth of human crea- | 


tures, and want of bread, as well as money to buy it, 
that all kind of #e/þ-meat thould be monſtrouſly dear, be- 
ond what was ever known in this kingdom. I thought 


it a defect in the laws, that there was not ſome regulati- | 


on in the price of fleſh, as well as Bread but I imagine 
myſelf to have guetled out the reaſon : in ſhort, I am apt 
to think, that the whole kingdom is over-ftocked with 
catile, both black and white : and as it is obſerved, that 
the poor Iriſh have a vanity to be rather owners of two 
lean cows, than one fat, although with double the charge 
of grazing, and but half the quantity of milk; fo I con- 
ceive it much more difficult at preſent to find a fat bullock 
or weather, than it would be, if half of them were fairly 
knocked on the head: for I am aſſured, that the diſtrict 
in the ſeveral markets, called carrion-row, is as reaſon- 
able as the poor can deſire; only the circumſtance of no- 
uey to purchaſ? it, and of trade, or labour, to purchaſe 
that money, are indeed wholly wanting, © 
Now, 


if * managed. But it ſeems, the greateſt part of 
ides are fent out raw for want of bark to tan them; 
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Now, Sir, to return more particularly to you, and 

our memorial. 

A hundred thouſand barrels of wheat, you ſay, ſhould 
be imported hither ; and ten thouſand pounds fræ miumi 
to the importers. Have you looked into the purte of the 
nation? I am no commiſſioner of the treaſury ; but am 


well aſſured, that the whole running ca// would not ſup- 


ply you with a ſum to purchaſe ſo much corn, which, on- 
ly at twenty ſhillings a barrel, will be a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; ang ten thouſand more for the premium. 
Bur you will trathc for your corn with other goods: and 
wiere are thoſe goods? If you had them, they are all 
engaged to pay the rents of ab/entees, and other occaſions, 
in London, beiides a huge bullance of trade this year 2- 
gainſt us. Will foreigners take our bankers paper? J 
ſuppole, they will value it at little more than ſo much a 
quite. Where are thele rich farmers and ingreſcrs of 
corn, in fo bad a year, and fo little ſowing ? 

You are in pain ſor two ſhillings premium, and forget 


the twenty billings for the price; find me out the latier, 
and I will engage for the former. 


Your ſcheme for a tas for raiſing ſuch a ſum is all vi- 
fionary, and owing to a great want of Enowlege in the i- 


ſerable flate of this nation. Tea, coffee, ſugar, ſgtices, 


wine, and foreign cloulls, are the particulars you men- 
uon, upon which this tax ſhouid be raifed. Iwill aliow 
the two firſt ; becauſe they are unwholeſome ; and the 
laſt, becauſe I ſhould be glad if they were all burned ; 
but I beg you will leave us our wine to make us a while 


forget our miſery ; or give your tenants leave to plough 
for barley. But I will tell you a F which I learned 
many years ago from the commiſſioners of the cu/oms in 


London: they ſaid, when any commodity appeared to be 
taxed above a moderate rate, the conſequence was to leſ- 
ſen that branch of the revenue by one half; and one of 


thoſe gentlemen pleaſantly told me, that the miſtake of 


parliaments on ſuch occaſions was owing to an error of 
computing two and two to make four; whereas in the 
buſineſs of laying heavy impoſitions two and two never 
made more than one; which happens by leſſening the 
import, and the ſtrong temptation of running luch goods 
as paid high duties, at leaſt in this kingdom. Althougi: 
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the women are as vain and extravagant as their lovers or 


their huſbands can deſerve, and the men are fond enough 


of wine, yet the number of both, who can afford ſuch 


expences, is ſo ſmall, that the major part muſt refuſe 


gratifying themſelves, and the duties will rather be lef- 
ſened than encreaſed. But, allowing no force in this ar- 


gument; yet fo preternatural a fum, as one hundred and : 


ten thouſand pounds, raiſed all on a fudden, (for there is 
no dallying with hunger) is juſt in proportion with raiſing 
A million and a half in England; which as things now 


itand, vould probably bring that opulent kingdom under 


zome di:iculties. 


You are concerned how ſtrange and ſurprizing it would 


he in foreign parts to hear, that the poor were ſtarving 


in a RICH country, etc. Are you in earneſt ? is Ireland | 
the r:ch country you mean? or are you inſulting our e- 


very? were you ever out of Ireland? or were you ever 


in ĩt till of late? you may probably have a good employ- 
ment, and are ſaving all you can to purchaſe a good eſtate 
m England. But by talking fo familiarly of one hundred 
and ten thouſand pounds by a tax upon a few commudi-. 
ries, it is plain, you are either naturally or affectedly ig- 
norant of our preſent condition; or elſe you would know 


and allow, that ſuch a ſum is not to be raiſed here, with- 
out a general excife ; ſince, in proportion to our wealth, 


we pay already in taxes more than England ever did in 


the heizht of the war. And when you have brought o- 
ver your corn, who will be the buyers? Moſt certainly, 


rot the poor, who will not be able to purchaſe the twen- 


tieth part j. | 
Sir, /upon the whole, your paper is a very crude piece, 


iable to more objections than there are lines; but, I think } 


„our Meaning is good, and ſo far you are pardonable. 
If you will propoſe a general contribution for ſupport- 


ing the poor in potatoes and butter-milk, till the new corn 
comes in, perhaps you may ſucceed better; becauſe the 
ning at lealt is poſſible : and, I think, if our brethren in 


f.ngland would contribute upon this emergency, out of 
mne million they gain from us every year, they would do 


a piece of juſtice as well as charity. In the mean ume 
30 and preach to your own tenants to fall to the plough 
'25 (att as ticy can; and prevail with your neighbouring 


Iquires 
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{quires to do tue fame with theirs; or elſe die with the 
guilt of having diwen away half the inhabitants, and 
ttarving the reit. Lor as to your ſcheme of raiting one 
bundred and ten :houjand pounds, it is as vain as that of 
Rabelais; Which was to ſqueeze out wind from tlie pot- 
teriors of a dead afs. | 
But, why all this concern for the poor? We want 
them not as the country is now managed; they may fol- 
low thouſands of their leaders, and ſeek their bread a- 
broad. Where the plough has no work, one family can 
do the buſineſs of fifty, and you may ſend away the o- 
ther forty- nine. An admirable piece of huſbandry, ne- 
ver known or practiſed by the wiſeſt nations, who er- 
roneouſly thought people to be the riches of a country. 
If ſo wretched a ſtate of things would allow it, me- 
thinks I could have a malicious pleaſure, after all the 
warning [I have in vain given the public at my own peril 


|} for ſeveral years paſt, to fee the conſequences and events 
anſwering in every particular. I pretend to no ſagacity: 


what I write was little more than what I had diſcourſed 
to ſeveral perſons, who were generally of my opinion : 
and it was obvious to every common underſtanding, that 
ſuch effects muſt needs follow from ſuch caufes. A fair 
iſſue of things begun upon party rage, while ſome ſacri- 
ficed the public to fury, and others to ambition: while a 
ſpirit of faction and oppreſſion reigned in every part of the 
country, where gentlemen, inſtead of conſulting the eaſe 
of their tenants or cultivating their lands, were worrying 

one another upon points ot whig and 7ory, of high * 
and low church; which no more concerned them, than 
_ the long and famous controverly of frops for razors *: 
while agriculture was wholly diſcouraged, and conſe- 
_ quently half the farmers and labourers, and poorer tradeſ- 
men, forced to beggary or baniſhment: wiſdom crieth 
in the flireets; becauſe I have called on you; I have 
| ſtretched out my hand, and no man regarded. But ye 
| bave ſet at nought all my counſels, and would none of 


„A piece of leather paſted on wood to be uſed with a certain 
powder, for the property and excellence of which ſeveral competi- 
tors eagerly contended, Haculeſ. . | 
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my reproof. I alja will laugh at your calamity, and 
mock when your fear cometh. | 

I have now done with your memorial, and freely ex- 


cuſe your miſtakes, ſince you appear to write as a ſtran- 
ger, and as of a country, which is left at liberty to en- 
Joy the benefits of nature, and to make the beſt of thoſe 


advantages which God hath given it in foil, climate, and 
ſituation. | 


But having lately ſent out a paper, entitled, a ſhort 


view of the ſtate of Ireland; and hearing of an objection, 
that ſome people think I have treated the memory of the 


late Lord Chief Juſtice Whitſhed with an appearance of 


ſeverity : ſince I may not probably have another oppor- 
tunity of explaining myſelf in that particular, I chule to 


do it here: laying it therefore down for a poſtulatum, | 


which I ſuppoſe will be univerſally granted, that no /ittle 


creature of ſo mean a bixth and genius had ever the h. 
nour to be a greater enemy to his country, and to all 
| kinds of virtue than HE, I anſwer thus; whether there 

be two different goddeſſes called Fame, as ſome authors 

. contend, or only one goddeſs founding two different trum- | 


pets, it is certain, that people diſtinguiſhed for their vil- 
lainy have as good a title to a blaſt from the proper trun- 


pet, as thoſe who are moſt renowned for their virtue; 
have from the other; and have equal reaſon to complain 
if it be refuſed them. And accordingly the names of the | 


molt celebrated profiigates have been faithfully tranſmit- 


ed down to poſterity. And although the perſon here un- 
derſtood acted his part in an obſcure corner of the world; 


yet his talents might have ſhone with luftre enough in the 
nobleſt ſce ne. | 
As to my naming a perſon dead, the plain honeſt rea- 


ſon is the beſt. He was armed with power and will to 
do miſchief, even where he was not provoked, as appear- 


ed by his proſecuting two printers, one to death, and 


both to ruin, who had neither offended God, nor the | 


_ nor him, nor the public. | 
hat an encouragement to vice is this? If an ill man 


be alive, and in power, we dare not attack him, andif | 
be be weary of the world, or of his own villainies, he 


has nothing to do but die, and then his reputation is ſafe. 


For theſe excellent cauſuiſts know juſt latin * to 
1 have 
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have heard a moſt foolith precept, that de mortuis nil 
ni / i bonum; ſo that if Socrates, and Any tus his accuſer *, 
had happened to die together, the charity of ſurvivors 
muſt either have obliged them to hold their peace, or to 


fix the ſame character on both. The only crime of 


charging the dead is, when the leaſt doubt remains whe- 
ther the accuſation be true; but when men are openly a- 
bandoned, and loſt to all ſhame, they have no reaſon to 


think it hard, if their memory be reproached. Whoe- 


ver reports, or otherwiſe publiſheth any thing, which it 
is poſſible may be falſe, that man is a ſlanderer; hic niger 
eſt, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. Even the leaſt miſrepre- 


ſentation, or aggravation of facts, deſerves the ſame cen- 


ſure in ſome degree: but in this caſe Iam quite deceived, 
if my error hath not been on the fide of extenuation. 

I have now preſent before me the idea of ſome perſons, 
(I know not in what part of the world) who ſpend every 
moment of their lives, and every turn of their thoughts 
while they are awake, (and probably of their dreams 
while they ſleep) in the moſt deteitable actions and de- 
figns; who delight in miſchief, ſcandal, and obloguy, 


with the hatred and contempt of all mankind againſt them; 
but chiefly of thoſe among their own party, and their own 
family; ſuch, whoſe odious qualities rival each other for 
perfection; awarice, brutality, faction, pride, malice, 
treachery, noiſe, impudence, dulneſs, ignorance, wanity, 


and revenge, contending every moment for ſuperiority in 
their breaſts. Such creatures are not to be reformed ; _ 
neither 13 it prudent, or fafe to attempt a reformation. 


Vet, although their memories will rot, there may be 


ſome benefit for their ſurvivors, to ſmell it while it is 


rotting. | | 
| I am, S IX, 
Four bumble ſervant, 
Dublin, March * / f 
25th, 1728. 7 A. B. 


-# Anytus one of the wretches who accuſed Socrates of con- 


temning the gods, and endeavouring to ſubvert the religion of his 


country, Hanwkeſ, | | : 
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: A VinpicarioN of his Excellency Joan Lord 
CarTzReT,, from the charge of favouring 


none but Tories, High-churchmen, and Ja- 


cobites . 


Written in the year 1730. 


TN * to treat this important ſubject with the great- 
eſt fairneſs and impartiality, perhaps it may be con- 


venient to give ſome account of his excel/ercy ; in whole 
life and character there are certain particulars, whicli 


might give a very juſt ſuſpicion of ſome truth in the accu- 
ation he lies under. 


He is deſcended from two noble, antient and'moſt loyal 


families, the Carterets, and the Granvilles: too. much 
diftinguiſhed, J confeſs, for what they acted, and what 


they ſuffered in defending the former conſtitution in 
church and ſtate under king Charles the martyr ; I mean 


that very prince, on account of whoſe martyrdom a form 
of prayer, with faſting, wwas enjoined by att of parlia- 


ment to be uſed on the 30th day of January every year, | 
10 tmplore the mercies of God, that the guilt of that ſa» | 


-+ The view of thivgiens frems ww de torecommend moderation, f 


and laugh political bigottry out of countenance. Hawheſ. 

la this piece the failings of the noble Lord, ariſing from tie 
prejuoices of great talents and a learned education, are finely diſ- 
played with init wit and humour. However, indeed, there is 
touched here abundance of latire. Piſterides, that poor, angry, 
buſtling mortal, he treats with all imaginable contempt; but in 
his ſatire againſt Traulus he ſpares not to draw. blood at every 
ftroke; the former part of which is bitterly ſarcaſtic, and the 


latter as bitterly ironical. Eis account of. Axeſilaus being caught | 


dy the parſon of :he pariſh riding on a hobby-horſe with his chil 
228 lome other touches of the like ſort, are truly diverting 
f. | 
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cred and innocent blood might not be wifited on us or our 


erity; as we may read at large in our common-prayer- 
books ; which day hath been folemnly kept, even within 
the memory of many men now alive. 


His excellency the preſent Lord was educated in the 
univerſity of Oxford; from whence, with a ſingularity 


ſcarce to be juſtified, he carried away more Greek, Latin 
and philoſophy, than properly became a perſon of his rank, 
indeed much more of each than moſt of thoſe, who are 
forced to live by their learning, will be at the unneceſſary 
pains to load their heads with. Es 

This was the rock he ſplit on upon his firſt appearance 


in the world, and having juſt got clear of his guardians, 


For as ſoon as he came to town, ſome biſhops, and clergy- 
men, and other perſons moſt eminent for learning and 
parts, got him among them ; from whom although he 
were fortunately dragged by a lady and the court, yet 
ke could never wipe off the ſtain, nor waſh out the tinc- 
ture of his univerſity acquirements and diſpoſitions. 

Io this another misfortune was added, that it pleaſed 


God to endow him with great natural talents, memory, 
judgment, comprehenſion, eloquence, and wit; and, to 
finiſh the work, all theſe were fortified even in his youtn 


with the advantages received by ſuch employments, as 


are beſt fitted both to exerciſe and poliſh the gifts of na- 


ture and education, having been ambaſſador in ſeveral 
courts, when his age would hardly allow him to take a 


degree; and made principal fecretary of ſtate at a period, 


when, according to cuſtom, he ought to have been buſied 
in loſing his money at a chocolate-houſe; or in other a- 
muſements. equally laudable and epidemic among perſons 
of honour. | 

] cannot omit another weak fide in his excellency. For 


it is known, and can be proved upon him, that Greek 


and Latin books might be found every day in his dreſ- 
ſing room, if it were carefully ſearched ; and there is 


| reaſon to ſuſpe&, that ſome of the ſaid books have been 


privately conveyed to him by tory hands. I am likewiſe 


aſſured, that he hath been taken in the very fact of read- 


ing the ſaid books, even in the midſt of a ſeſſion, to the 
great negle& of public affairs. ? 
Ion, there may be ſome grounds for this ebony s 
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becauſe I have it from good hands, that when his excel- 
lency is at dinner with one or two ſcholars at his elbows, 
he grows a moſt unſupportable and unintelligible compa- 
nion to all the fine gentlemen round the table. 

I cannot deny, that his excellency lies under another 
very great diſadvantage. For with all the accompliſh- 
ments above mentioned, adding that of a moſt comely 
and graceful perſon, and during the prime of youth, ſpi- 
rits, and vigour, he hath in a moſt unexemplary manner 


friendſhip, and love for his lady, as well as true affecti- 


entertaining evening-companion, he doth not always e- 
nough reflect, whether the perſon may poſſibly in former 
days have lain under the imputation of a 2; nor at 
ſuch times do the natural or affected fears of popery and 
the pretender make any part of the converſation : I pre- 
ſume, becauſe neither Homer, Plato, Ariſtotle, or Ci- 
cero, have made any mention of them. 
Theſe I freely acknowlege to be his excellency's fail- 
ings : yet, I think it is agreed by philoſophers and di- 
vines, that ſome allowance ought to be given to human 
 Infirmity, and to the prejudices of a wrong education. 

I am well aware, how much my ſentiments differ from 
the or:hodox opinions of one or two principal patriots, at 
the head of whom I name with honour Piſtorides. For 
theſe have decided the matter directly againſt me by de- 
claring, that no perſon, who was ever known to lie un- 
der the ſuſpicion of one ſingle ory principle, or who had 
been once ſeen at a great man's levee in the warf of 
times , ſhould be allowed to come within the verge of 
| thecaſtle; much leſs to boy in the ante-chamber, appear 
at the afſemblies, or dance at a birth-night. However 1 
dare aflert, that this maxim hath been often controlled ; 
and that on the contrary, a conſiderable number of early 
penitents have been received into grace, who are now an 
ornament, happineſs, and ſupport to the nation. | 
Neither do I find any murmuring on ſome other points 


The three laſt years of queen Anne, when Lord Oxford was 
miniſter, were ſo called by the whigs. Hawkeſ. 


of 


led a regular domeſtic life ; diſcovers a great eſteem, and | 


on for his children; and when he is diſpoſed to admit an 
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of greater importance, where this favourite maxim is not 
ſo ſtrictly obſerved. L 

To inſtance only in one. I have not heard, that any 
care hath hitherto been taken to diſcover whether madam 
* Violante be a ])] or tory in her principles; or even 
that ſhe hath ever been offered the oaths to the govern- 
ment : on the contrary, I am told, that ſhe openly pro- 
feſſeth herſelf to be a High- yer; and it is not improba- 
ble by her outlandiſh name, ſhe may alſo be a papiſt in 
her heart; yet we fee this illuſtrious and dangerous fe- 
male openly careſſed by principal perſons of both parties; 
who contribute to ſupport her in a ſplendid manner, with- 
out the leaſt apprehenſions from a grand. jury, or even | 
from ſquire Hartly Hutcheſon himſelf, that zealous | 
proſecutor of hawkers and libels. And, as Hobbes wiſe- |} 


ly obſerves, /o much money being equivalent to /o much {| 


' fozwer, it may deſerve conſidering, with what ſafety ſuch 
an inſtrument of pozwer ought to be truſted in the hands 
of an alien, who hath not given any legal ſecurity for ger 
good affection to the government. oo 
J confeſs, there is one evil which I could wiſh our 
friends would think proper to redreſs. There are many 
_ awhigs in this kingdom of the old-faſhioned lamp, of 
whom we might make very good uſe ; they bear the ſame 
| loyalty wich us to the Hanoverian family. in the . of 
king George the IId. The ſame abhorrence of the pre- 
tender, with the conſequences of popery and flavery, and 
the ſame indulgence to tender conſciences : but having 
nothing to aſk for themſelves, and therefore the more 
| leifure to think for the public, they are often apt to en- 
tertain fears, and melancholy proſpects concerning the 
ſtate of their country, the decay of trade, the want of 
money, the miſerable condition of the people, with o- 
ther topics of the like nature ; all which do equally con- 
cern both whip and tory : who, if they have any thing 
to loſe, muſt be equally ſufferers. Perhaps, one or two 
of theſe melancholy gentlemen will ſometimes venture to 
- Publiſh their thoughts in print: now I can by no means 
approve our uſual cuſtom of curſing and railing at this 


* A famous Italian rope-dancer, Hewi 
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ſpecies of thinkers, under the names of tories, jacobites, 
papiſts, libellers, rebels, and the like. | 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buſtling, 
well-meaning mortal Piſtorides ; who lies equally under 
the contempt of both parties; with no other difference, 


than a mixture of pity on one fide, and of averſion on the 


other. | 


How hath he been pelted, peſtered and pounded by | 
one ſingle wag, who promiſeth never to forſake him, liv- 


ing or dead ? 


I was much pleaſed with the humour of a ſurgeonin | 
this town; who having, in his own apprehenſion, receiv- 


ed ſome great injuſtice from the Earl of Galway, and deſ- 
| pairing of revenge as well as relief, declared to all his 


friends, that he had ſet a-part one hundred guineas to 


purchaſe the Earl's carcaſe from the ſexton, whenever it 


_ ſhould dye, to make a ſkeleton of the bones, ſtuff the 


hide, and ſhew them for three-pence ; and thus get ven- 
geance for the injuries he had ſuffered by its owner. 


Of the like ſpirit too often is that implacable race of | 


_ wits ; againſt whom there is no defence but innocence, 


and philoſophy: neither of which is likely to be at hand; 


and therefore the wounded have no where to fly for a 


cure, but to down-right ſtupidity, a crazed head, ora | 


profligate contempt of guilt and ſhame. | 
I am therefore ſorry for that other miſerable creature 
Traulus : who, although of ſomewhat a different ſpecies, 


yet ſeems very far to outdo even the genius of Piſtorides 
nin chat miſcarrying talent of railing without conſiſtency or 
| diſcretion againſt the moſt innocent perſons, according to 


the preſent ſituation of his gall and ſpleen. I do not 
blame an honeft gentleman for the bittereſt invectives a- 
gainſt one, to whom he profeſſeth the greateſt friendſhip: 
rovided he acts in the dark, fo as not to be diſcovered: 
t in the midſt of careſſes, viſits, and invitations, to 
run into the ſtreets, or to as public @ place, and without 
the leaſt pretended incitement fputter out the baſeſt and 
falſeſt accuſations; then to wipe his mouth, come 


ſmiling to his friend, ſhake him by the hand, and tell 


him in a wiſper, it was all for his ſervice: this proceed- 
ing, I am bold to think a great failure in prudence : and 
I am afraid left ſuch a practitioner, with a body Don 
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ſo foul, and fo full of ſores, may fall under the reſent- 
ment of an incenſed political ſurgeon, who is not in much 
renown for his mercy upon great provocation: who with- 
out waiting for his death, will fay and diſſect him alive; 
and to the view of mankind lay open all the diſordered 
cells of his brain, the venom of his tongue, the corrupti- 
on of his heart, and ſpots and flatus's of his ſpleen : and 
all this for zthree-pence. | 
In ſuch a cafe what a ſcene would be laid open! and, 
do drop my metaphor, what a character of our miſtaking 
| friend might an angry enemy draw and expoſe ! particu- 
larizing that unnatural conjunction of vices and follies ſo 
inconſiſtent with each other in the ſame breaſt: furious 
and _— ſcurrilous and flattering, cowardly and pro- 
voking, inſolent and abject ; moſt profligately falſe, with: 
the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ſincerity ; poſitive and vart- 
able, tyrannical and laviſh. | 1 5 
I apprehend, that if all this ſhould be ſet out to the 
world by an angry whig of the old ſtamp, the unavoid- 
able conſequence muſt be a confinement of our friend for 
ſome months more to his garret ; and thereby depriving 
the public for ſo long time, and in ſo important à junc- 


'F ture of his uſeful talents in their ſervice, while he is fed 


like a wild beaſt through a hole; but I hope with a ſpe- 
cial regard to the quantity and guality of his nouriſhment. 
In vain would his excuſers endeavour to palliate his e 
normities by imputing them to madneſs ; becauſe it is well 
known, that madneſs only operates by inflaming and en- 
larging the good or evil diſpoſitions of the mind. For 
the curators of Bedlam aſſure us, that ſome lunaticks are 
perſons of honour, truth, benevolence, and many other 
virtues, which appear in their higheſt ravings, although 
| after a wild incoherent manner; while others on the con- 
 trary diſcover in every word and action the utmoſt baſene/s 
and depravity of human minds; which infallibly they pot- 
eſſed in the ſame degree, although perhaps under a bet- 
ter regulation, before their entrance into that academy. 
But it may be objected, that there is an argument of 


| much force to excuſe the overflowings of that zeal, which 


our friend ſhews or means for our cauſe. And it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the eaſy and ſmooth fluency of his elo- 
eution, beſtowed on him by nature, and cultivated by 


continual 
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continual practice, dded to the comelineſs of his perſon, | 


the harmony of his voice, the gracefulneſs of his manner, 
and the decency F his dreſs, are temptations too ſtrong 
for ſuch a genius to reſiſt upon any public occaſion of 
making them appear with univerſal applauſe. And if 
good men are ſometimes accuſed of loving their je/? bet- 
ter than their friend; ſurely to gain the reputation of the 


firſt orator in the kingdom, no man of ſpirit would ſcruple 


to loſe all the friends he had in the world. 

It it uſual for maſters to make their boys declaim on 
both ſides of an argument; and as ſome kinds of aſſem- 
blies are called the ſchools of politics, I confeſs nothing 
can better improve political ſchool- boys, than the art of 


making plauſible or implauſible harangues againſt the | 


very opinion, for which they reſolve to determine. 

So cardinal Perron, after having ſpoke for an hour to 
the admiration of all his hearers to prove the exiſtence of 
God, told ſome of his intimates, that he could have 
ſpoken another bour, and much better, to prove the con- 
_ trary. | 5 | | 
have placed this reaſoning in the ſtrongeſt light, that 

I think it will bear; and have nothing io anſwer, but 
that, allowing it as much weight as the reader ſliall pleaſe, 
it hath conſtantly met with ill ſucceſs in the mouth of 
our friend; but whether for want of good luck, or good 
management, I ſuſpend my judgment. 


To return from this long digreſſion; if perſons in high 


ſtations have been allowed to chuſe wwenches without re- 
gard even to difference in religion, yet never incurred the 
leaſt reflection on their loyalty, or their proteſtantiſm; 
| ſhall the chief governor of a great kingdom be cenſured 
for chufing a companion, who may formerly have been 
ſuſpected for differing from the orthodox in ſome ſpecula- 
tive opinions of perſons and things, which cannot affect 
the fundamental principles of a found e gg? 

But let me ſuppoſe a very ggoffible caſe. Here is a 
perſon ſent to govern Ireland, whoſe unfortunate weak 
fide it happens to be, for ſeveral reaſons above-mention- 
ed, that he hath encouraged the attendance of one or 9 
gentlemen diſtinguiſhed for their taſte, their wit, and 
their learning ; who have taken the oaths to his majeſty, 
and pray heartily for him: yet becaule they may * 
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are beyond all doubt moſt high uſeful to princes, to go- 
vernors, to great miniſters, and to their country; but at 


take joint poſſeſſion, until the /aft fate of that man is 


effect in him; to a degree, that I am credibly informed, 
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be ſtigmatized as guondam tories by Piſtorides and his 
gang, his excellency muſt be forced to banith them, un- 
der the pain and peril of diſpleaſing the zealots of his own 
party ; and thereby be put into a worſe condition than e- 


very common good fellow, who may be a ſincere pro- 


teſtant and a loyal ſubject, and yet rather chuſe to drink 

fine ale at the pope's head, than muddy at the king's. 
Let me then return to my ſuppoſitions. It is certain, 

the high-flown loyaliſts in the preſent ſenſe of the word 


have their thoughts, and ſtudies, and tongues, fo entire- 


ly diverted by political ſchemes, that the zeal of their 
principles hath eaten up their underſtandings; neither 
have they time from their employments, their hopes, and 

their hourly labours for acquiring new additions of merit, 
to amuſe themſelves with philological converſe or ſpecu- 
lations, which are utterly ruinous to all ſchemes of riſing 
in the world. What then muſt a great man do, whoſe 
ill ſtars have fatally perverted bim to a love and taſte, 
and poſſeſſion of literature, politeneſs, and good ſenſe ? 


our thorough-ſped republic of whigs, which contains the 


bulk of all hopers, pretenders, expecters, and profeſſors, 


the fame time, and by neceſſary conſequence, the moſt 
diſagreeable companions to all, who have that unfortunate 
turn of mind peculiar to his excellency, and perhaps to 
five or fix more in a nation. 

I do not deny it poſſible, that an original or proſelyte 
favourite of the times might have been born to thoſe uſe- 
leſs talents, which in former ages qualified a man to be 
a poet, or a philoſopher. All I contend for is, that 
where the true genius of party once enters, it ſweeps the 
houſe clean, and leaves room for many other ſpirits to 


exceedingly better than the firſt. | | T 
[ allow it a great error in his excellency, that he ad- 

heres ſo obſtinately to his old unfaſbionable academic e- 

ducation; yet ſo perverſe is human nature, that the uſual 


remedies for this evil in others have produced a contrary 


he will, as J have already hinted, in the middle of a ſeſſi- 
on, quote paſſages out of Plato and Pindar at his own table, 
0 
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to ſome hool- learned companion without bluſhing, even 
when perſons of great ſtations are by. a 

I will venture one ſtep further; which is, freely to 
confeſs, that this miſtaken method of educating youth in 
the knowledge of ancient learning and language is too apt 
to ſpoil their politics and principles; becauſe the doctrine 
and examples of the books they read, teach them leſſons 
directly contrary in every point to the preſent practice of 
the world: and accordingly Hobbes moſt judiciouſly ob- 


ſerves, that the writings of the Greeks and Romans, made 


young men imbibe opinions againſt abſolute power in a 
prince, or even in a firſt mini/ter ; and to embrace noti- 
ons of liberty and property. IS 
It hath been therefore a great felicity in theſe king- 
doms, that the heirs to titles and large eſtates have a 
weakneſs in their eyes, a tenderneſs in their conftituti- 
ons; are not able to bear the pain and indignity of whip- 


ping ; and, as the mother rightly expreſſes it, could ne- 


ver take to their books, yet are-well enough qualified to 


ſign a receipt: for half a year's rent, to put their names | 


(rightly ſpelt) to a warrant, and to read pamphlets a- 
gainſt religion and bigh-flying ; whereby they fill their 


niches, and carry themſelves through the world with that | 


dignity, which beſt becomes a ſenator and a *ſquire: - 

I could heartily wiſh his excellency would be more con- 
deſcending to the genius of the kingdom he governs; to 
the condition of the times, and to the nature of the ſtati- 
on he fills. Yet if it be true, what I have read in old 
Engliſh ſtory-books, that one Ageſilaus (no matter to the 
| bulk of my readers whether I ſpell the name right or 
wrong) was caught by the parſon of the pariſh riding on 

a hobby-horſe with his children; that Socrates a heathen 
philoſopher was found dancing by himſelf at fourſcore ; 


that a king called Cæſar Auguſtus (or ſome ſuch name) | 
uſed to play with boys, whereof ſome might poſſibly be 


ſons of tories ; and that two great men called Scipio and 
Lelius, (I forget their chriſtian names, and whether 


they were poets or generals) often played at duckand | 


drake with ſmooth ſtones: on a river. Now I fay, if 
theſe facts be true, (and the book where I found them is 


in print) I cannot imagine, why our moſt zealous patriots 


may. not a little indulge his excellency in an ax 
- which 
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which is not morally evil; provided he gives no public 
| ſcandal; which is by all means to be avoided: I fay, 


why he may not be indulged twice a week to converſe 
with one or two particular perſons ; and let him and them 


£ conn over their old exploded readings together, after 


mornings ſpent in hearing and preſcribing ways and means 
from and to his -z9ff obedient politicians for the welfare 


| of the kingdom; although the ſaid particular perſon, or 


perſons, may not have made ſo public a declaration of 
their political faith in all its parts, as the buſineſs of the 
nation requires : ſtill ſubmitting my opinion to that hap- 
Y majority, which I am confident is always in the right; 
by whom the liberty of the ſubject hath been fo frequent- 
ly, ſo ſtrenuouſly, and fo ſucceſsfully aſſerted ; who by 
their wiſe counſels have made commerce to flouriſh, money 
to abound, inhabitants to encreaſe, the value of lands and 
— to = ; and the whole ifland put on a new face af 
plenty and proſperity. 

But, in _ to clear his excellency more fully from 


this accuſation of ſhewing his favours to high-flyers, 


tories, and jacobites, it will be neceſſary to come to par- 


 ticulars. 


The firſt perſon of a tory denomination, to whom his 


_ excellency gave any marks of his favour, was doctor 


Thomas Sheridan. It is to be obſerved, that this hap- 
pened ſo early in his excellency's government, as it may 


be juſtly ſuppoſed he had not been informed of that pen 
e 


tleman's character upon ſo dangerous an article. 
doctor being well known, and diſtinguiſhed for his (kill 
and ſucceſs in the education of youth, beyond moſt of his 


profeſſion for many years pol, was recommended to his 


excellency on the ſcore of his learning, and particularly 


| forhis knowledge in the Greek tongue; whereof, it ſeems, 


his excellency is a great admirer, although for what rea- 
ſons I could never imagine. However, it is agreed on 
all hands, that his lordſhip was too eaſily prevailed on by 
the doQtor's requeſt, or indeed rather from the bias of his 
on nature, to hear a tragedy acted in that unknown lan- 
Bu by the doctor's lads, which was written by ſome 
eathen author ; but whether it contained any tory or 


 bigh-church principles, muſt be left to the conſciences of 
the boys, the dedor, and his excellency ; the only wit- 


neſſes 
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neſſes in this caſe, whoſe teſtimonies can be depended 


upon. 5 
It ſeems, his excellency (a thing never to be ſuffici. 


ently wondered at) was fo pleaſed with his entertainment, | 


that ſome time after he gave the doctor a church-living 
to the value of almoſt one hundred pounds a year, and 
made him one of his chaplains ; from an antiquated noti- 
on, that good ſchool-maſters ought to be encouraged in 
every nation profeſſing civility and religion. Yet his ex- 
cellency did not venture to make this bold ſtep without 


ſtrong recommendations from perſons of undoubted prin- 


Ciples fitted to the times ; who thought themſelves bound 


in juſtice, honour, and gratitude, to do the doctor 2 | 


good office, in return for the care he had taken of their 
children, or of thoſe of their friends. Yet the cata- 
ſtrophe was terrible; for the doctor, in the height of 
his felicity and gratitude going down to take poſſeſſion of 
his pariſh, and furniſhed with a few led ſermons, where - 


of as it is to be ſuppoſed the number was very ſmall, 

having never ſerved a cure in the church; he ſtopt t | 
Cork to attend on his biſhop; and going to church on the | 
ſunday following, was, according to the uſual civility of | 


country clergymen, invited by the miniſter of the pariſh to 
ſupply the pulpit. It happened to be the firſt of Auguſt; 
and the firſt of Auguſt happened that year to light upon 
a ſunday : and it happened that the. doctor's text was in 
theſe words; ſufficient unto the day is the evil thereof *: 


and laſtly, it happened that ſome one perſon of the con- 


gregation, whoſe loyalty made him watchful upon every 
appearance of danger to his majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment, when ſervice was over, gave the alarm. Notice 
was immediately ſent up to town; and by the zeal of 
one man of no large dimenſions of bady or mind, ſuch a 
clamour was raiſed, that we in Dublin could apprehend 
no leſs than an invaſion by the pretender, who muſt be 
landed in the ſourh. The reſult was, that the doctor 
muſt be ſtruck out of the chaplain's liſt, and appear no 
more at the caſtle ; yet whether he were then, or be at 


this day, a whig or a tory, I think is a ſecret ; only it is 


#* The firſt of Auguſt is the anniverſary of the Hanoverian 
family's acceſſien to the crown of Great Britain. Haute. 
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manifeſt, that he is a zealous Hanoverian, at leaſt in 
try, and a great admirer of the preſent royal famil 

— all its branches. His friends likewiſe aſſert, that 
he had preached this ſermon often under the ſame text ; 
that not having obſerved the words, till he was in the 
pulpit, and had opened his notes, as he is a perſon a little 
abſtracted, he wanted preſence of mind to change them: 
and that in the whole ſermon there was not a ſyllable re- 
lating to government or party, or to the ſubject of the 


In this incident there ſeems to have been an union of 
events, that will probably never happen again to the end 
of the world; or is at leaſt, like the grand conjunction 
in the heavens ; which, I think, they ſay can arrive but 
once in twenty thouſand years. FO 
The ſecond gentleman (if I am right in my chronolo- 


gy): who under the ſuſpicion of a tory received ſome fa- 


vour from his excellency, is Mr James Stopford ; very 
ſtrongly recommended by the moſt eminent vubig in Eng- 
land on the account of his learning, and virtue, and o- 


| 1 ther accompliſhments. He had paſſed the greateſt part 
of his youth in cloſe ſtudy, or in travelling; and was ei- 
ther not at home, or not at leiſure to trouble his thoughts 


about party; which I allow to be a great omiſſion, al- 
though. I cannot honeſtly place him in the lift of zorzes : 
and therefore think his excellency may be fairly acquitted 
for making him vicar of Finglas, worth about one hun- 


dred pounds a year. 


The third is doctor Patrick Delany. This divine lies 


under ſome diſadvantage ; having in his youth received 
many civilities from a certain perſon *, then in a 
very high ſtation here; for which reaſon, I doubt the 
doctor never drank his confuſion ſince, and what makes 


the matter deſperate, it is now too late; unleſs our in- 
quifitors will be content with drinking confuſion to his 
memory. The aforeſaid eminent perſon, who was 2 
judge of all merit, except that of party, diſtinguiſhed the 
doctor among other juniors in our univerſity for his learn- 
ing, virtue, diſcretion, and good ſenſe. But the doctor 


* Sir Conſtantine Phipps, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, when 


Queen Anne died. 


was 
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was then in too good a ſituation at his college to hope ot 
endeavour at a better eſtabliſhment from one, who had 
no power to give it him. | 
Upon the preſent Lord Lieutenant's coming over, the | 
doctor was named to his Excellency by a friend among 
| Other clergy of diſtinction, as perſons whoſe characters x | 
was proper his Excellency ſhould know; and by the truth 
of which the -giver would be content to ſtand or fall in 
his Excellency's _ z fince not one of thoſe perſon; 
were in particular friendſhip with the gentleman who gave | 
in their names. By this, and ſome other incidents, par- 
ticularly the recommendation of the late Archbiſhop of 
Dublin, the doctor became known to his Excellency, 
whoſe fatal turn of mind towards heatheni/h and outlan 
diſh books and languages, finding, as I conceive, a like di- 
poſition in the doctor, was the cauſe of his becoming ſo 
domeſtic, as we are told he is, at the caſtle of Dublin. 
Three or four years ago the doctor grown of an 
academic life, for ſome reaſons beſt known to the m- 
nagers of the diſcipline in that learned ſociety (which it | 
may not be for their honour to mention) reſolved to leave 
it; although, by the benefit of the pupils, and his ſenior 
— fellowſhip, with all its perquiſites, he received every year 
_ between nine hundred and a thouſand pounds. And a 
ſmall northern living, in the univerſity's donation, of 
ſomewhat better than one hundred pounds a year falling 
at the ſame time with the chancellorſhip of Chriſt-church, 
to about equal the value, in the gift of his Excellency; 
the doctor ventured into the world in a very ſcanty con . 
dition ; having ſquandered away all his annual income it 
a manner, which, although perhaps proper enough for 2 
clergyman without a family, will not be for the advantage 
of his character to diſcover either on the exchange, or at 
a banker's ſhop. 1 
About two months ago, his Excellency gave the doc- | 
tor a prebend in St Patrick's cathedral ; which being of 
near the ſame value with either of the two former, wil 
add a third part to his revenues, after he ſhall have paid 
the great incumbrances upon it ; ſo that he may now be 
ſaid to poſſeſs of church-preferments in ſcattered tythes 


+ The author. 
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three hundred pounds a year; inſtead of the like ſum of 


infallible rents from a ſenior fellowſhip, with the offices 
annexed ; beſide the advantage of a free lodging, a great 
number of pupils, and ſome other eaſements. 

But ſince the doctor hath not in any of his writings, 


his ſermons, his actions, his diſcourſe, or his company, 


diſcovered one ſingle principle of either vie or tory - 
and that the Lord Lieutenant ſtill continues to admit him; 
I ſhall boldly pronounce him ONE OF US: but, like a 
new free-maſon, who hath not yet learned all the dialect 
of the myſtery. Neither can he juſtly be accuſed of any 


tary doctrines; except perhaps ſome among thoie ſew, 


with which that wicked party was charged during the 


| heighth of their power, but have been ſince transferred 
for the moſt ſolid reaſons, to the ⁊ubole body of our firm- 


eſt friends. | 
[ have now done with the clergy : and upon the ſtrict- 


eſt examination have not been able to find above one of 
that order, againſt whom any party ſuſpicion can lie; 1 


mean the unfortunate gentleman doctor Sheridan, who by 


meer chance-medley thot his own fortune dead with a 


„ . 
As to the laity, I can hear of but one perſon of the 


| tary ſtamp, who ſince the beginning of his Excellency's 


government did ever receive any ſolid mark of his favour . 
I mean Sir Arthur Acheſon, reported to be an acknow- 
leged tory ; and, what is almoſt as bad, a ſcholar into 


the bargain. It is whiſpered about, as a certain truth, 


that this gentleman is to have a grant of a certain barrack 


upon his eſtate within two miles of his own houſe; for 


which the crown is to be his tenant, at the rent of ſixty 


pany per annum ; he being only at the expence of a- 


ut five hundred pounds to put the houſe in repair, build 
ſtables, and other necefſiries. I will place this inwvidious 
mark of beneficence conterred on a tory in a fair light, 
by computing the coſts and neceſſary deſalcations: after 
which it may be ſeen how much Sir Arthur will be an- 
nually a clear ga... the public; notwithſtanding his 


'* See a poem upon this incident, intitled, The grand queſtion de- 
bated, etc. vol. 6. p. 331. we 5 | | 
Vor. III. 1 unfortunate 
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unfortunate principles, and his knowlege in Greek and 


Latin. 
For repairs, etc. 500l. the intereſt whereof | 
3000 
fer ann. ! 
For all manner of poultry to furniſh the troop- 
ers, but which the ſaid troopers muſt be at 320 
the labour ot catching, valued per ann. 
For ſtraggling ineep - - - 800 
For game deſtro; ed five miles rourd - - 6 0 0 
49 00 
Rent paid to Sir ET EST: CT 
—_— —̃ OW 00 
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Thus if Sir Arthur Acheſon ſhall have the good for- 
tune to obtain a grant of this barrack, he will receive net 


profit annually from the crown ELEVEN pounds ferling 


to help him in entertaining the officers, and making pro- | 


viſions for his younger children. 
It is true, there is another advantage to be expected, 


which may fully compenſate the loſs of cattle and poul- 


try ; by multiplying the breed of mankind, and particu- 
larly that of good proteſtants, in a part of the kingdom 
half depopulated by the wild humour among the farmers 


there of leaving their country. But I am not ſo ſxilful in 


_ arithmetic, as to compute the value. 


I have reckoned one per cent. below the legal intereſt 

- for the money that Sir Arthur muſt expend ; and valued | 
| thedamage in the other articles very moderately. How- | 
ever, I am confident he may with good management be a 
ſaver at leaſt ; which is a prodigious inſtance of modera- 


tion in our friends towards a profeſſed tory ; whatever 
merit he may pretend, by the unwillingneſs he hath ſhewn 
to make his excellency uneaſy in his adminiſtration. 


Thus I have, with the utmoſt impartiality, collected 


every ſingle favour (further than perſonal civilities) con- 
ferred by his excellency on zories, and reputed tories, 
fince his firſt arrival hither to this 2oth day of os 
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the of our Lord 1730, giving all allowance poſſible 
to the arguments on the other ſide of the queſtion: and 
the account will ſtand thus: a 
Diſpoſed of preferments and employments to toriec, 
or reputed tories, by his excellency John Lord Carteret, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in about the ſpace of fix years: 


| C 
To doctor Thomas Sheridan, in a rectory 


near Kinſale per annum F 
To Sir Arthur Acheſon, baronet, a barrack, } 1 
. = - 3 - | 
11100 


Give me leave now to compute in groſs the value of 
the favours done by his excellency to the true friends of 


| their king and country, and of the protęſtant religion. 


It is to be remembered, that, although his excellency 
cannot be properly faid to beſtow biſhoprics, commands 
in the army, the place of a judge, or commiſſioner in the 
revenue, and ſome others; yet they are for the moſt part 
_ diſpoſed upon his recommendation, except where the 
perſons are immediately ſent from England by their inte- 

reſt at court; for which I have allowed great defalcations 
in the following accounts. And it is remarkable, that 


dle only conſiderable ſtation conferred on 2 tary ſince his 


preſent excellency's government was of this latter kind. 
And indeed it is but too notorious, that in a neighbour- 
ing nation (where this dangerous denomination of men is 
incomparably more numerous, more powerful, and of 
conſequence more formidable) real tries can often with 
much leſs difficulty obtain very high favours from the go- 
rernment, than their reputed brethren can arrive to the 
loweſt in ours. I obſerve this with all poſſible ſubmiſſion 
| to the wiſdom of their policy; which however will not, 1 
' | believe, diſpute the praiſe of vigilance with ours. 


12 WHIG 
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WHIG account. 
To perſons promoted to biſhoprics, or} 
removed to more beneficial ones, com 10,50 © © 


puted per ann. - - - 23 

To civil employments * & 9030 © © 
To military commands - LS 843600 
| 27,516 0 0 

TORY account. Dn = 

To tories LE OS 11100 

_ Ballance 8 - = | 27,405 0 0 


„ 


I ſhall conclude with this obſervation, that, as I think, 
the tories have ſufficient reaſon to be fully ſatisfied with 
the ſhare of truſt, power, and employments, which they 
poſſeſs under the /enity of the preſent government; fo, I 
do not find how his excellency can be juſtly cenſured for . 
favouring none but bigh-church, high-flyers, termagants, | 
| Laudifts, Sacheverellians, tip-top-gallant-men, — | 

| tantivys, anti-hanoverians, friends to popery the pre- 

tender and to arbitrary power, diſobligers of — 
breakers of DEPENDENCY, inflamers ef quarrels be- 
tween the two nations, public incendiaries, enemies ta 
the king and kingdoms, haters of TRUE proteflants, 
laurel-men, Anniſts, complainers of the nation's poverty, 
Ormondians, iconeclaſts, anti-glorious-memoriſts, anti- 
revolutioners, white-roſaliſts, — Junians, and the 
— when by a fair e the ballance, , 

— ns to lie on we other kde. 
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| CoNnsDERATIONS upon two BiLLs ſent down 
from the right honourable the houſe of 
Loks to the honourable the houſe of Co- 
MONS in IRELAND, relating to the CLER- 
oy *. _ 8 


Written in the year 1731. 


' Have often for above a month paſt deſired ſome few 
1 clergymen, who are pleaſed to viſit me, that they 
would procure an extract of two B1LLs brought into the 
council by ſome of the biſhops, and both of them ſince 
_ paſſed in the houſe of lords: but I could never obtain 
what I defired, whether by the forgetfulneſs or negligence 
of thoſe whom I employed, or the difficulty of the thing 
ſelf. Therefore, if I ſhall happen to miſtake in any 
fact of conſequence, I deſire my remarks upon it may 
paſs for nothing ; for my information is no better, than 
what I received in words from ſeveral divines, who ſeem- 
ed to agree with each other. I have not the honour to 
be acquainted with any one fingle prelate of the kingdom ; 
and am a ſtranger to their characters, further than as 
common fame reports them, which is not to be depended 
on: therefore I cannot be ſuppoſed to act upon a princi- 
ple of reſentment. I eſteem their functions (if I may be 
allowed to ſay ſo without offence) as truly apoſtolical, 
and abſolutely neceſſary to the perfectien of a chriſtian 


church. 


* In the year 1731, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords, by 
a great majority of the right reverend the biſhops, for enabling them 
to divide the livings of the inferior clergy ; which bill was approved 
of in the privy council of Ireland, and paſſed by the lords in parlia- 
ment. It was afterwards ſent to the houſe of commons for their 
approbation; but was rejected by them with a great majority, 
The author of the following conſiderations, who hath always been 
the beſt friend to the inferior clergy of the church of England, as 
may be ſeen by many parts of his writings, oppoſed this pernicious 
project with great ſucceſs ; which, if it had paſled into a law, would 

have been of the worſt conſequence to this nation. | | 
T3 There 
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There are no qualities more incident to the frailty and 


corruptions of human kind, than an indifference or in- 


ſenſibility for other men's ſufferings, and a ſudden for- 
getfulneſs of their own former humble ftate, when they 
Tiſe in the world. Theſe two diſpoſitions have not, I 
think, any where ſo ſtrongly exerted themſelves, as in 


the order of biſhops with regard to the inferior clergy ; 


for which I can find no reaſons, but ſuch as naturally 


ſhould ſeem to operate a quite contrary way. The main- 


tenance of the clergy throughout the kingdom is precari- 
ous and uncertain, collected from a moſt miſerable race 
of beggarly farmers ; at whoſe mercy every miniſter lies 
to be defrauded. His office as rector or wicar, if it be 
duly executed, is very laborious. As ſoon as he is pro- 
moted to a biſbopric, the ſcene is entirely and happily 
changed ; his revenues are large, and as ſurely paid as 


thoſe of the ing; his whole buſineſs is once a year to re- 


ceive the attendance, the ſubmiſſion, and the proxy-mo- 


ney of all his clergy, in whatever part of the dioceſe he 
ſhall pleaſe to think moſt convenient for himſelf. Nei- 


ther is his perſonal preſence neceſſary, for the buſineſs 

may be done by a vicar- general. The fatigue of ordi- 
nation 1s jutt what the biſhops pleaſe to make it ; and as 
matters have been for ſome time, and may probably re- 
main, the fewer ordinations the better. The reſt of their 
viſible office conſiſts in the honour of attending parlia- 
ments and councils, and beſtowing preferments in their 
owngift; in which laſt employment, and in their ſpiritu- 


al and temporal courts, the labour falls to their wvicars- 


general, ſecretaries, prodtors, apparitors, ſeneſchals, and 
the like. Now, I ſay, in fo quick a change, whereby 
their brethren in a few days are become their ſubjects, 


it would be reaſonable at leaſt to hope that the labour, | 
confinement, and ſubjection, from which they have ſo 


Lately eſcaped, like a bird out of the ſnare of the fowler, 


might a little incline them to remember the condition of 


thoſe who were but laſt week their equals, pq their 
companions or their friends, and poſſibly as reaſonable 
expectants. There is a known ſtory of colonel 'Tidcomb, 
who, while he continued a ſubaltern officer, was every 
day complaining againſt the pride, oppreſſion and hard 
treatment of calanels towards their officers ; yet in a very 

| | | | | few 
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ſew minutes after he had received his commiſſion for a 
regiment, walking with a friend on the Mall, he confeſ- 
ſed that the ſpirit of colonelſhip was coming faſt upon 
bim, which ſpirit is ſaid to have daily increaſed to the 
hour of his death. 2 
It is true, the clergy of this kingdom, who are pro- 
moted to bifhoprics, have always ſome great advantages; 
either that of rich deaneries, opulent and multiplied rec- 
tories and dignities, ſtrong alltances by birth or marriage, 
fortified by a ſuperlative degree of zeal and loyalty : but 
however, they were all at firſt no more than young be- 
ginners; and before their great promotion were known 
| by their plain chriſlian names among their old compa- 
nions, the middling rate of cle:gy-1c;2 ; nor could there- 
fore be ſtrangers to their condition, or with any good 
grace forget it fo ſoon, as it hath too often happened. 
I confels, I do not remember to have obterved anv 
body of men aCting with ſo little concert, as our clergn 
have done in a point, where their opinions appeared iv 
be unanimous: a point wherein their whole temporal ſup- 
port was concerned, as well as their power of ſerving 
God and his church in their ſpiritual functions. T'his hath 
been imputed to their fear of ditobliging, or hopes of 
further favours upon compliance; becauſe it was obſerv- 
ed, that ſome who appeared at firſt with the greateſt zeal, 
thought fit ſuddenly to abſent themſelves from the uſual 
meetings : yet we know, what expert /olicitors the quak- 
ers, the diſſenters, and even the papi/ts have ſometimes 
found to drive a point of advantage, or prevent an im- 
pending evil. 
I have not ſeen any extract from the two bills intro- 
duced by the biſhops into the privy council; where the 
clerzy, upon jome failure in favour, or through the ti- 
morouſneſs of many among their brethren, were refuſed 
to be heard by the council. It ſeems, theſe bills were 
both returned, agreed to by the king and council in Eng- 
land, and the houſe of birds hath with great expedition 
i paſſed them both; and it is faid, they are immediately 
to be ſent down to the commons for their conſent. _ 
The particulars, as they have been imperfectly report 
ed to me, are as follow: 
By one of the all the — have power to oblige 
| 4 | thc 
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the country clergy to build a manſion-houſe upon whate- 


ver part of their glebes their lordſhips ſhall command; 
and if the living be above gol. a year, the miniſter is 
bound to build after three years a houſe that ſhall coft one 
year and a half's rent of his income. For inſtance, if a 
clergyman with a wife and ſeven children gets a living of 
554. per annum, he muſt after three years build a houſe 
that ſhall coſt 77. 10s. and muft ſupport his family, 
during the time the biſhop ſhall appoint for the building 
of it, with the remainder. But if the living be under 
gol. a year, the miniſter ſhall be allowed 100. out of 
the firſt truits. 5 3 

But there is ſaid to be one circumſtance a little extra- 


ordinary; that if there be a ſingle ſpot in the glebe more 
barren, more marſhy, more expoſed to the winds, more 


diſtant from the church or ſkeleton of a church, or from 
any conveniency of building; the rector, or vicar may be 


vbliged by the caprice, or pique of the biſhop, to build, 


under pain of ſequeſtration (an office, which ever falls in- 
to the moſt knaviſh hands) upon whatever point his /rd- 


ip ſhall command; although the farmers have not paid 


one quarter of his dues. | ” 

believe, under the preſent diſtreſſes of the kingdom 
(which inevitably without a miracle muſt increaſe for e- 
ver) there are not ten country clergymen in Ireland, re- 
puted to poſſeſs a pariſh of 1o0/. per annum, who for 
iome years paſt have actually received 6o/. and that with 
the utmoſt difficulty and vexation. I am therefore at a 
loſs, what kind of valuators the bi/bops will make uſe of; 
and whether the ſtarving vicar ſhall be forced to build 
tus houſe with the money he never received. 

The other bill, waich paſſed in two days after the for- 
mer, is ſaid to concern the diviſion of pariſhes into as ma- 
ny parcels as the 6:/bop ſhall think fit, only leaving 300l. 


a year to the mother church; which $o0/. by another 


act paſſed ſome years ago they can divide likewiſe, and 


crumble as low as their will and pleaſure will diſpoſe 


them. So, that inſtead of ſix hundred clergymen, which, 
 Tthink, is the uſual computation, we may have in a ſmall 


compaſs of years almoſt as many thouſands to live with 


decency and comfort, provide for their children, be cha- 
table to the poor, and maintain hoipitality. 
But 
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But it is very reaſonable to hope, and heartily to be 
wiſhed by all thoſe, who have the leaſt regard to our ho- 
| by religion as hitherto eſtabliſhed, or to a learned, pious, 
diligent converſable clergyman, or even to common hu- 
| manity, that the . houſe of commons will, in their 
reat wiſdom, juſtice and tenderneſs to innocent men, con- 
ider theſe bills in another light. It is faid, they well 
know this kingdom not to be fo over-ſtocked with neigh- 
bouring gentry, but a diſcreet learned clergyman, with a 
competency fit for one of his education, may be an enter- 

_ taining, a uſeful, and ſometimes a neceſſary companion. 
That, although ſuch a clergyman may not be able con- 
ſtantly to find beef and Twine for his own family, yet he 

may be allowed ſometimes to afford both to a neighbour 
without diſtreſſing himſelf ; and the rather, becauſe he 
may expect at leaſt as good a return. It will probably 
be conſidered, that in many deſolate parts, there may not 
de always a ſufficient number of perſons conſiderable e- 
nough to be truſted with commiſſions of the peace, which 
| ſeveral of the clergy now ſupply much better, than a lit- 
tle, hedge, contemptible, illiterate vicar from twenty to 
fifty pounds a year, the ſon of a weaver, pedlar, taylor, 
or miller, can be preſumed to do. | 
The landlords and farmers by this ſcheme can find no- 
my but will certainly be loſers. For inſtance, if the 
arge northern livings be ſplit into a dozen pariſhes or 
more, it will be very neceffary for the little threadbare 
gotonman, with his wife, his proctor, and every child 
who can crawl, to watch the fields at harveſt time for 
fear of loſing a ſingle ſheaf, which he could not afford 
under peril of a day's ſtarving : for, according to the 
Scotch proverb, a hungry louſe bites ſore. This would 
of neceſſity breed an infinite number of wrangles and liti- 
gious ſuits in the ſpiritual courts ; and put the wretched 
paſtor at perpetual variance with his whole pariſh. But, 

as they have hitherto ſtood, a clergyman eſtabliſhed in a 
competent living, is not under the neceſſity of being fo 
ſharp, vigilant, and exacting. On the contrary, it is 
well known and allowed, that the clergy round the king- 
dom think themſelves well treated, if they loſe only one 

fingle third of their legal demands. 
| | 1 5 The 
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The honourable houſe may perhaps be inclined to con- 
ceive, that my /ords the biſhops enjoy as ample a power 
both ſpiritual and temporal, as will fully ſuffice to anſwer 
every branch of their office ; that they want no laws to 
regulate the conduct of thoſe clergymen, over whom they 


preſide; that, if non-reſidence be a grievance, it is the 


patron's fault, who makes not a better choice, or cauſed 
the plurality. That, if the general impartial character 
of perſons choſen into the church had been more regard- 
ed, and the motive of party, alliance, kindred, flatter- 
ers, ill. judgment, or perſonal favour regarded leſs, there 
would be fewer complaints of non- reſdence, want of 
care, blameable behaviour, or any other part of miſcon- 
duct; not to mention ignorance and fupidity. 

I could name certain gentlemen of the gown, whole 
aukward, ſpruce, prim, ſneering, and ſmirking counte- 
nances, the very tone of their voices, and ungainly 
ſtrut in their walk, without one ſingle talent for any one 


office, have contrived to get good preferment by the 


mere force of flattery and cringing - for which two vir- 
tues (the only two virtues they pretend to) they were, 


however, utterly unqualified : and whom, if I were in 


power, although they were my nephews, or had married 
my nieces, I could never in point of good conſcience or 

honour have recommended to a curacy in Connaught. 
The honourable bouſe of commons may likewiſe perhaps 
conſider that the gentry of this kingdom differ from all 
others upon earth, being leſs capable of employments in 
their own country, than any others who come from a- 
broad; and, that moſt of them have little expeQation of 
providing tor their younger children otherwiſe than by 
the church, in which there might be ſome hopes of get- 
ting a tolerable maintainance. For after the patrons 
ſhould have ſettled their ſons, their nephews, their nieces, 
their dependents, and their followers invited over from 
the other fide, there would ſtill remain an overplus of 
- ſmaller church pre rments to be given to ſuch clergy of 
the nation, who ſh.!ll Have their quantum of whatever 
merit may be then in taſbion. But by theſe bills they 
will be all as abſolutely excluded, as if they had paſſed 
under the denomination of tories ; unleſs they can be 
contented at the utmoſt with 50 J. a year; which by the 
difficulties 
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dheir fines are now higher than ever: they content them- 
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cdlimculties of collecting tythes in Ireland, and the daily 
increaſing miſeries of the people, will hardly riſe to half 
that ſum. 

It is obſerved, that the drv:ines ſent over hither to go- 
vern this church have not feemed to conſider the differ- 
ence between both kingdoms with reſpect to the inferior - 
clergy. As to themſelves indeed, they find a large re- 
venue in lands let at one quarter value, which conſequent- 
ly muſt be paid while there is a penny left among us; 
and the public diſtreſs fo little affects their intereſts, that 


ſelves to ſuppoſe, that whatever a pariſh is ſaid to be 
worth, comes all into the parſon's pocket. 
The poverty of great numbers among the clergy of 
England hath been the continual complaint of all men, 
who wiſh well to the church, and many ſchemes have 
been thought on to redreſs it; yet an Engliſh vicar of 
gol. a year lives much more comfortably than one of 
double the value in Ireland. His farmers, generally 
ſpeaking, are able and willing to pay him his full dues: 
he hath a decent church of ancient ſtanding, filled every 
Lord's day with a large congregation of plain people, well 
. clad, and behaving themſelves as if they believed in Gop 
and CyxisT. He hath a houſe and barn in repair, a 
field or two to graze his cows, with a garden and orchard. 
No gueſt expects more from him than a pot of ale: he 
lives like an honeſt plain farmer, as his wife is dreſſed 
but little better than goody. He is ſometimes graciouſly 
invited by the ſquire, where he fits at an humble diſ- 
tance : if he gets the love of his people, they often make 
him little uſeful preſents : he 1: happy by being born to 
no higher expectation; for he :s uſually the ſon of ſome 
ordinary tradeſman, or middling farmer. His learning 
is much of a ſize with his birth nd education; no more 
of either, than what a poor hungry ſervitor can be ex- 
pected to bring with him from his college. It would be 
tedious to ſhew the reverſe of all this in our diſtant poor- 
er pariſhes through moſt parts of Ireiand, wherein every 
reader may make the compariſon. „ 

Laſtly, the Vamurable houſe of commans may conſider, 
whether the ſcheme of multiplying beggarly clergymen 
through the whole kingdom, who mult all have vores for 

| | chooſing 
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chooſing parliament men (provided they can prove their 
freeholds to be worth 4os. per annum, ultra repriſas) 


may not, by their numbers, have great influence upon e- 


lections; being entirely under the dependence of their i- 
ſhops. For by a moderate computation after all the di- 
viſions and ſubdiviſions of pariſhes, that my lordi the bi- 
ſhops have power to make by their new laws, there will, 
as ſoon as the preſent ſet of clergy goes off, be raiſed an 
army of eccleſiaſtical militants able enough for any kind 
of ſervice, except that of the altar. ? 

I am indeed in ſome concern about a fund for building 
a thouſand or two churches, wherein theſe probationers 
may read their wall lectures; and begin to doubt they 
muſt be contented with barns; which barns will be one 
great advancing ſtep towards an accommodation with our 
true proteſtant brethren, the diſſenters. | | 
The ſcheme of encouraging clergymen to build houſes 
by dividing a living of 5oo/. a year into ten parts is a 
contrivance, the meaning whereof hath got on the wrong 
ſide of my comprehenſion ; unleſs it may be argued, that 
biſhops build no houſes, becauſe they are fo rich ; and 
therefore the inſerior clergy will certainly build, if you 
reduce them to beggary. But I knew a very rich man 
of quality in England, who could never be perſuaded to 
keep a ſervant out of livery; becauſe ſuch ſervants would 
be expenſive, and apt in time to look like gentlemen ; 
whereas the others were ready to ſubmit to the baſeſt of- 


fices, and at a cheaper penny worth might increaſe his re- 


. 5 

I hear, it is the opinion of many wiſe men, that be- 
fore theſe bills paſs both houſes, they ſhould be ſent back 

to England with the following clauſes inierted. 
Firft, that whereas there may be about a dozen double 
 bGijbopricks in Ireland, thoſe biſbopricks ſhould be ſplit and 
_ gwen to different perſons; and thoſe of a ſingle denomi- 
nation be alſo divided into two, three, or four parts, as 
occaſion ſhall require; otherwiſe there may be a queſtion 
ſtarted, whether twenty-two prelates can effectually ex- 
tend their paternal care, and unlimited power, for the 
protection and correction of ſo great a number of ſpiritual 
jects. But this propoſal will meet with ſuch furious 
objeQions, that I ſhall not infiſt upon it: for I well re- 
member 
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member to have read, what a terrible fright the frogs 
were in upon a report, that the ſun was going to marry. 

Another clauſe ſhould be, that none of theſe twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty pounders may be ſuffered to marry 
under the penalty of immediate deprivation; their mar- 
riages declared null, and their children baſtards : for 
ſome deſponding people take the kingdom to be in no con- 
dition of encouraging fo numerous a breed of beggars. 
A third clauſe will be neceſſary, that theſe humble gen- 

try ſhould be abſolutely diſqualified from giving votes in 
elections for parliament men. 

Others add a fourth; which is a clauſe of indulgence, 
that theſe reduced divines may be permitted to follow 
any lawful ways of living, which will not call them too 
often or too far from their ſpiritual offices: (for, unleſs 
1 miſapprehend, they are ſuppoſed to have epiſcopal or- 
dination.) For example; they may be lappers of linen, 

bailiffs of the manor; they may let blood, or apply 
plaiſters for three miles round: they may get a diſpenſa- 
tion to hold the clerkſhip and ſextonſbip of their own pa- 
riſh in commendam. Their wives and daughters may 
make ſhirts for the neighbourhood ; or, if a barrack be | 
near, for the /o/diers : in linen countries they may card 
and /pin, and keep a few looms in the houſe: they may 
let lodgings, and fell a pot of ale without doors, but not 
at home, unleſs to ſober company, and at regular hours. 
It is by ſome thought a little hard, that in an affair of the 
laſt conſequence to the very being of the clergy in the 
points of liberty and property, as well as in their abilities 
to perform their duty, this whole reverend body, who 
are the eſtabliſned inſtructors of the nation in — 
and moral virtues, and are the only perſons concerned, 
ſhould be the ſole perſons not conſulted. Let any ſcholar 
ſhew the like precedent in Chriſtendom for twelve hun- 
dred years paſt. An aQ of parliament for ſettling or ſel- 
ling an eſtate in a private family is never paſſed, until all 
rties give conſent. But in the preſent caſe the whole 
body of the clergy is, as themſelves apprehend, deter- 
mined to utter ruin without once expecting or aſking their 
opinion; and this by a ſcheme contrived only by one part 
of the convocation, while the other part, which hath been 
choſen in the uſuul forms, wants only the regal permiſſion 
to 
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to aſſemble, and conſult about the affairs of the church, 
as their predeceſſors have always done in former ages: 
where it is preſumed, the lower houſe hath a power of 
propoſing canons and a negative voice, as well as the 
upper. And God forbid (ſay theſe objectors) that there 
ſhould be a real ſeparate intereſt between the biſhops and 
clergy, any more than there is between a man and his 


wife, a king and his people, or CHRIST and his church. 


It ſeems there is a proviſion in the bill, that no pariſh 


ſhall be cut into ſcraps without the conſent of ſeveral per- 


ſons, who can be no ſufferers in the matter; but I can- 
not find that the clergy lay much weight on this caution; 
becauſe they argue, that the very perſons from whom 
theſe bills took their riſe, will have the greateſt ſhare in 
the decifion. | 

I do not by any means conceive the crying fin of the 


clergy in this kingdom to be that of non-reſidence. I am 
ſure, it is many degrees leſs ſo here than in England; 


unleſs the poſſeſſion of pluralities may paſs under that 
name; and if this be a fault, it is well known to whom 
it muſt be imputed: I believe, upon a fair enquiry (and 
I hear an enquiry is to be made) they will appear to be 
moſt pardonably few; eſpecially, conſidering how many 
pariſhes have not an inch of glebe, and how difficult it is 


upon 
And therefore, God knows whether my lords the biſhops 
will be ſoon able to convince the clergy, or thoſe who 


have any regard for that venerable body, that the chief 


motive in their loraſbips minds by procuring theſe bills 
was to prevent the fin of non-reſidence; while the univer- 
ſal opinion of almoſt every clergyman in the kingdom, 


without diſtinction of party, taking in even thoſe who are 


not likely to be ſufferers, ſtands directly againſt them. 
If ſome livings in the north may be juſtly thought too 


large a compaſs of land, which makes it inconvenient for 
the remoteſt inhabitants to attend the ſervice of the church, 


which in ſome inſtances may be true, no reaſonable cler- 


gyman would oppoſe a proper remedy by particular acts 
of parliament. . 5 5 

hus for inſtance the deanry f Down, a country 
deanry I think without a cathedral, depending wholly 
upon an union of pariſhes joined together in a time, when 


any reaſonable terms to find a place of habitation, 


— — 
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the land lay waſte and thinly inhabited; ſince thoſe cir- 
cumſtances are fo prodigiouſly changed for the better, 
may properly be leſſened, leaving a decent competency 
to the dean, and placing rectories in the remaining 
churches, which are now terved only by ſtipendiary cu- 
rates. | | 5 | 

The caſe may be probably the ſame in other parts: 
and ſuch a proceeding ditcreetly managed would be truly 
for the good of the church. | 

For it is to be obſerved, that the dean and chapter 
lands, which in England were all ſeized under the fana- 
tic uſurpation, are things unknown in Ireland, having 
been long raviſhed from the church by a ſucceſſion of con- 
fuſions, and tythes applied in their ſtead to ſupport that 
eccleſiaſtical dignity. ' _- ; 
The late * archbiſbop of Dublin had a very different 
way of encouraging the clergy of his dioceſe to refidence : 
when a leaſe had run out ſeven years or more, he ſtipu- 
lated with the tenant to reſign up twenty or thirty acres 
to the miniſter of the pariſh where it lay convenient, with- 
out leſſening his former rent; and with no great abate- 

ment of the fine; and this he did in the parts near Pub- 
lin, where land is at the higheſt rates, leaving a ſmall 
chiefry for the miniſter to pay, hardly a fixth part of the 
value. I doubt not, that almoſt every _ in the king- 
dom may do the ſame generous act with leſs damage to 
their ſees, than his late grace of Dublin; much of whoſe 
lands were out in fee-farms, or leaſes for lives; and I am 
ſorry that the good example of ſuch a prelate hath not 
been followed. | : 

But a great majority of the c/ergy's friends cannot hi- 
therto reconcile themſelves to this project; which they | 
call a levelling principle, that muſt inevitably root out 
the ſeeds of all honeft emulation, the legal parent of the 
greateſt virtue and moſt generous actions among men; 
but which in the general opinion (for I do not pretend to 
offer my own) will never more have room to exert itſelf | 
in the breaſt of any clergyman, whom this kingdom ſhall 
produce. e he ET 


— — 
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The right reverend Dr WiLLIAK Kine. 


But, 
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But, whether the conſequences of theſe bills may, by 
the virtues and frailties of future 5:/hops ſent over hither 
to rule the church, terminate in good or evil, I ſnall not A 

preſume to determine, ſince God can work the former 
out of the /atter. However, one thing I can venture to 
aſſert; that from the earlieſt ages of chriſtianity to the 
minute I am now writing, there never was a precedent of 
ſuch a proceeding, much leſs was it to be feared, hoped, 
or apprehended from ſuch hands in any chriſtian country; 
and fo it may paſs for more than a phenix; becauſe it 
hath rifen without any aſſiſtance from the aſbes of its 
Are. | | | | = | | 
The appearance of fo many diſſenters at the hearing of 
this cauſe is what, I am told, hath not been charged to | 
the account of their prudence or moderation; becauſe 
that action hath been cenſured as a mark of triumph and 
inſult before the victory is complete: fince neither of 
theſe bills hath yet paſſed the houſe of commons, and ſome 
are pleaſed to think it not impoſſible that they may be * 
rejected. Neither do I hear, that there is an enacting 
clauſe-in either of the bills to apply any part of the divid- 
ed or ſub-divided tythes towards encreaſing the ftipends 
of the ſectaries. that theſe gentlemen ſeem to be 
eee like him, who after having been kicked down 
airs took comfort, when he ſaw his friend kicked down 
after him. 7 -. 
I have heard many more objections againſt ſeveral par- 
ticulars of both theſe bills; but they are of fo high a na- 
ture, and carry ſuch dreadful innuendoes, that I dare not 
mention them, reſolving to give no offence, becauſe I well 
know how obnoxious I have long been (although I con- 
eeive without any fault of my own) to the zeal and prin- 
ciples of thoſe, who place all difference in opinion con- 
cerning public matters to the ſcore of di/affetion ; where- 
of I am at leaſt as innocent as the loudeſt of my detractor: 


Dublin, Feb. 24th, 
r 


v They were rejeged in the hauſe of commont by 2 erca 
majority. Hai. ; 
A Poros, 


1 eſpecially the latter; becauſe the lands, which have 
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A PRroPosArL for an AcT of PARLIAMENT, to 
pay off the DEBT of the nation, without 
taxing the ſubject; by which the number 
of landed gentry will be conſiderably in- 
creaſed, and no perſon will be the poorer, 

or contribute one farthing to the charge F. 


Written in the year 1732. 


H E debts contracted ſome years paſt for the ſer- 

vice and ſafety of the nation are grown ſo great, 
that under our preſent diſtreſſed condition by the want ot 
trade, the great remittances to pay abſentees, reigments ſerv- 
ing abroad, and many other drains of money well enough 
known and felt, the kingdom ſeems altogether unable to 
diſcharge them by the common methods of payment: 
and either a poll or land tax would be too odious to think 


been let for theſe ten or dozen years paſt, were raiſed ſo 
high, that the owner can at preſent hardly receive any | 
rent at all. For it is the uſual practice of an Iriſh tenant, 
rather than want land, to offer more for a farm than he 
knows he can be ever able to pay ; and in that caſe he 
grows deſperate, and pays nothing at all. So that a land 
tax upon a racked eſtate would be a burthen wholly in- 
ſupportable. 
The queſtion will then be, how theſe national debts 
can be paid; and how I can make good the ſeveral par- 
ticulars of my propoſal ; which I ſhall now lay open to 
the public. . LY © 
The revenues of their graces and lordſhips the arch- 
| biſhops and bithops of this kingdom (excluding the- ines) 
do amount by a moderate computation to 36, 800. per 
ann. I mean the rents, which the biſhops receive from 


| + The reader will perceive the following treatiſe to be altogether 
wonical, | 


their 
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their tenants. But the real value of thoſe lands at a ful 
rent, taking the ſeveral ſees one with another, is reckon- 
ed to be at leaſt three fourths more; ſo that, multiply- 
ing 36,800/. by 4, the full rent of all the biſhops lands 
will amount to 147, 200. per ann. from which ſubſtract- 
ing the preſent rent received by their lordſhips, that is 
_ 36,800/. the profits of the lands received by the firſt and 
ſecond tenants, (who both have great bargains) will rife 
to the ſum of 110,400). per ann which lands, if they 


were to be ſold at twenty two-years purchaſe, would raite 


a ſum of 2,428, 8ool. reterving to the biſhops their pre- 
ſent rents, only excluding fines. oe 
Of this ſum I propoſe that out of the one half, which 


amounts to 1,214,400. ſo much be applied, as will in- 


tirely diſcharge the debts of the nation; and the remain- 


der be laid up in the treaſury to ſupply contingencies, as 


well as to diſcharge ſome of our heavy taxes, until the 
kingdom ſhall be in a better condition. 3 
But, whereas the preſent ſet of biſhops would be great 
loſers by this ſcheme for want of their fines; which would 
be hard treatment to ſuch religious, loyal, and deſerving 


perſonages ; I have therefore tet apart the other half to 


ſupply that defect, which it will more than ſufficiently 
do. 3 | | 


A biſhop's leaſe for the full term is reckoned to be 


worth eleven years purchaſe ; but if we take the biſhops 
round, I ſuppoſe there may be four years of each leaſe 
elapſed ; and many of the biſhops being well ſtricken in 


years, I cannot think their lives round to be worth more 


than ſeven years purchaſe ; ſo that the purchaſers may ve- 
ry well afford fifteen years purchaſe for the reverſion, e- 
ſoon mention. V 
This ſum of 2, 428, 8ool. muſt likewiſe be ſunk very 
conſiderably ; becauſe the lands are to be fold only at 
fifteen years purchaſe, and this leſſens the ſum to about 
1,656,000/. of which I propoſe twelve hundred thou- 
fand pounds to be applied partly for the payment of the 


ſpecially by one great additional advantage, which I ſhall | 


national debt, and partly as a fund for future exigences; 


and the remaining 456, co. I propoſe as a fund for pay- 
ing the preſent ſet of biſhops their fines ; which it will a- 


bundantly 
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bundantly do, and a great part remain as an addition to 
the public ſtock. 

Although the biſhops round do not in reality receive 
three fines a-piece, which take up 21 years, yet I allow 
it to be ſo; but then I will ſuppoſe them to take but one 
year's rent in recompence of giving them ſo large a term 
of life; and thus multiplying $36,800 by 3, the product 
will be only 110,400/. fo that above three fourths will 
remain to be applied to public uſe. 

If I have made wrong computations, I hope to be ex- 
cuſed as a ſtranger to the kingdom ; which I never faw 
till I was called to an employment, and yet where I in- 
tend to paſs the reſt of my days; but I took care to get 
the beſt informations I could, and from the moſt proper 
perſons ; however the miſtakes I may have been guilty of 
will very little affect the main of my propoſal ; although 
they ſhould cauſe a difference of one hundred thouſand 
pounds more or leſs. 
Theſe fines are only to be paid to the biſhop during his 
incumbency in the ſame ſee : if he change it for a better, 
the purchalers of the vacant ſee lands are to come imme- 
_ diately into poſſeſſion of the fee he hath left; and both 
_ the biſhop who is removed, and he who comes into his 
place, are to have no more fines ; for the removed biſhop 
will find his account by a larger revenue; and the other 
ſee will find candidates enough. For the law maxim will 

here have place caveat emptor ; I mean, the perſons 
who ſucceed may chuſe whether they will accept or no. 

As to the purchaſers, they will probably be tenants to 
the ſee, who are already in poſſeſſion, and can afford to 
give more than any other bidder. 

I will further explain myſelf. If a perſon already a 
| biſhop be removed into a richer ſee, he muſt be content 
with the bare revenues without any fines ; and ſo muſt he 
who comes into a biſhopric vacant by death: and this will 
bring the matter ſooner to bear; which, if the crown 

ſhall think fit to countenance, will ſoon change the pre- 
ſent ſet of biſhops ; and conſequently encourage purcha- 
ſers of their lands. For example: if a primate ſhould 
die, and the gradation be wiſely made, almoſt the whole 
ſet of biſhops might-be changed in a month, each to his 
great advantage, although no fines were to be got ; and 

N | thereby 
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thereby fave a great part of that ſum, which I have ap- 
propriated towards ſupplying the deficiency of fines. 


I have valued the biſhops lands two years purchaſe a- 


| bove the uſual computed rate, becauſe thofe lands will 


have a ſanction from the king and council in England, and 


be confirmed by an act of parliament here: beſides, it is 
well known, that higher prices are given every day fot 


wWorſe lands, at the remoteſt diſtances, and at rack rents, 


which I take to be occafioned by want of trade : hen 
there are few borrowers, and the little money in 1 
hands lying dead, there is no other way to diſpoſe of it, 
but in buying of land; which conſequently makes the 
owners hold it ſo high. „ 
Beſides paying the nation's debts, the ſale of theſe 
lands would have many other good effects upon the nati- 
on. It will conſiderably increaſe the number of gentry, 
Where the bilhops tenants are not able or willing to pur- 


chaſe; for the lands will afford an hundred gentlemen a | 
good revenue to each: ſeveral perſons from England will | 
probably be glad to come over hither, and be the buyers, | 


rather than give thirty years purchaſe at home under the 


loads of taxes for the public and the poor, as well as re- 


pairs ; by which means much money may be brought a- 
mong us; and probably ſome of the purchaſers them- 
ſelves may be content to live cheap in a worſe country, 
rather than be at the charge of exchange and agencies ; 
and perhaps of non-ſolvencies in abſence, if they let their 
lands too high. x 
This propoſal will alſo multiply farmers, when the 
purchaſers will have lands in their own power to give long 
and eaſy leaſes to induſtrious huſbandmen. 


I have allowed fome biſhoprics, of equal income, to 
be of more or leſs value to the purchaſer, according as 


they are circumſtanced. For inſtance, the lands of the 


primacy and ſome other ſees are let ſo low, that they 


hardly pay a fifth penny of the real value to the biſhop, 
and there the fines are the greater. On the contrary, 


the ſees of Meath and Clonfert conſiſting, as I am told, 


much of tythes, thoſe tythes are annually let to the te- 


nants without any fines. So the fee of Dublin is ſaid to 


have many fee-farms, which pay no fines ; and ſome bogs 
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for lives, which pay very little, and not fo ſoon nor ſo 
duly. 

I cannot but be confident, that their graces my lords 
the archbiſhops, and my lords the biſhops, will heartily 
join in this propoſal out of gratitude to his late and pre- 
lent majeſty, the beſt of kings, who have beſtowed on 
them ſuch high and opulent ſtations; as well as in pity to 
this country, which is now become their own ; whereby 
they will be inſtrumental towards paying the nation's debts 
without impoveriſhing themſelves; enrich an hundred 
gentlemen as well as free them from dependency ; and 
thus remove that envy, which is apt to fall upon their 
graces and lordſhips from conſiderable perſons, whoſe 
birth and fortunes rather qualify them to be lords of ma- 
nors, than ſervile dependents upon churchmen however 
GC or diſtinguiſhed. 1 | 

I do not flatter myſelf, there could not be any law 
more popular than this. For the immediate tenants to 
biſhops, being ſome of them perſons of quality and good 
eſtates, and more of them grown up to be gentlemen by 
the profits of theſe very leaſes under a ſucceſſion of bi- 
ſhops, think it a diſgrace to be ſubject both to rents and 
fines at the pleaſure of their landlords. Then, the bulk 
of the tenants, eſpecially the diſſenters, who are our 
true loyal proteſtant brethren, look upon it both as an 
_ unnatural and iniquitous thing, that biſhops ſhould be 
_ owners of land at all, (wherein I beg to differ from them) 
being a point ſo contrary to the practice of the apoſtles, 
whole ſucceſſors they are deemed to be; and who, al- 
though they were contented that land ſhould be fold for 
the common uſe of the brethren, yet would not buy it 
_ themſelves ; but had it laid at their feet to be diſtributed 
to your proſelytes. 
will add one word more ; that by ſuch a wholeſome 
law all the oppreſſions felt by under-tenants of church 
leaſes, which are now laid on the biſhops, would entire- 
ly be prevented, by their graces and lordſhips conſenting 
to have their lands ſold for payment of the nation's debts ; 
reſerving only the preſent rent for their own plentiful and 
honourable ſupport. „ 

I beg leave to add one particular; that, when heads 

of a bill (as I find the ſtyle runs nn 
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be brought in for forming this propoſal into a law, I 
ſhould humbly offer, that there might be a power given 
to every biſhop, except thoſe who reſide in Dublin, for 
applying one hundred acres of profitable land, that lies 
neareſt his palace, as a demeſne for the convenience of 
his family. F 

I know very well, that this ſcheme hath been much 


talked of for ſome time paſt, and is in the thoughts of 
many patriots : neither was it properly mine, although I 


fell readily into it, when it was firſt communicated to me. 
Although I am almoſt a perfect ſtranger in this king- 


dom; yet ſince I have accepted an employment here of 


ſome conſequence as well as profit, I cannot but think 
myſelf in duty bound to conſult the intereſt of people, a- 


mong whom J have been ſo well received. And if I can 


be any way inſtrumental towards contributing to reduce 
this excellent propoſal into a law (which being not in the 


| leaft injurious to England will, I am confident, meet 


with no oppoſition from that fide) my ſincere endeavour: 
to ſerve this church and kingdom will be well rewarded. 


W 


| uſeful invention; and particularly ſtrangers forced hither 
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An ExAMIxATIOx of certain ABusrs, Cok- 
 RUPTIONs, and ENORMITIES, in the city 
of DusBLiN. 


Written in the year 1732. 


NT OTHING is held more commendable in all great 
Cities, eſpecially the metropolis of a kingdom, than 
what the French call the police: by which word is meant 
the government thereof, to prevent the many diſorders 
| occaſioned by great numbers of people and carriages, e- 
| ſpecially through narrow ſtreets. In this government our 
famous city of Dublin is ſaid to be very defective, and 
univerſally complained of. Many wholeſome laws have 
been enacted to correct thoſe abuſes, but are ill execut- 
ed; and many more are wanting ; which I hope the unit- 
ed wiſdom of the nation (whereof fo many good effects 
have already appeared this ſeſſion) will ſoon take into 
their profound conſideration. . 
As I have been always watchful over the good of mine 
own country, and particularly for that of our renowned 
city, where (abſit Invidia) J had the honour to draw 
my firſt breath; I cannot have a minute's eaſe or patience 
to forbear enumerating ſome of the greateſt enormities, 
abuſes, and corruptions ſpread almoſt through every part 
of Dublin; and propofing ſuch remedies, as I hope the 
legiſlature will approve of. | 
The narrow compaſs, to which I have confined myſelf 
In this paper, will allow me only to touch the moſt im- 
portant defects; and ſuch as I think ſeem to require the 
moſt ſpeedy redreſs. „„ | 
And firſt ; perhaps there was never known a wiſer in- 
ſtitution, than that of allowing certain perſons of both 
| fexes in large and populous cities to cry through the 
ſtreets many neceſſaries of life: it would be endleſs to re- 
count the conveniencies, which our city enjoys by this 
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by buſineſs, who reſide here but a ſhort time : for the: 
having uſually but little money, and being wholly ign« 
rant of the town, might at an eaſy price purchaſe a tele 
rable dinner, if the ſeveral criers would pronounce the 
names of the goods they have to ſell in any tolerable lan- 
guage. And therefore, until our law-makers ſhall think 


it proper to interpoſe ſo far as to make thoſe traders pro- | 


nounce their words in ſuch terms, that a plain chriſtian 


hearer may comprehend what is cried, I would adviſe all | 


new comers to look out at their garret windows, and 


there ſee whether the thing that is cried be tripes, or | 


flummery, butter-milk, or cow-heels. For as things are 


now managed, how is it poſſible for an honeſt country- | 


man juſt arrived to find out what is meant, for inſtance, 


by the following words, with which his ears are con- | 


ſtantly ſtunned twice a day, muggs, juggs, and porrin- 


gers up in the garret, and down in the cellar ; I fay, | 
how is it poſſible for any ſtranger to underſtand, that this 


is meant as an invitation to buy a farthing's worth 


1 
of milk for his breakfaſt or ſupper, unleſs his curioſity | 


draws him to the window, or until his Jandlady ſhall in- 
form him ? I produce this only as one inſtance among a 


hundred much worſe, I mean, where the words make a | 


ſound wholly inarticulate,which give ſo much diſturbance, 
and ſo little information. 


The affirmation ſolemnly made in the cry of herring: 


is directly againſt all truth and probability; herrings a- 
live, alive here ; the very proverb will convince us of 
this; for what is more frequent in ordinary ſpeech, than 
to ſay of ſome neighbour for whom the paſling-bell rings, 
that he is dead as a herring. And pray how is it poiſi- 
ble, that a herring, which, as philoſophers obſerve, can- 


not live longer than one minute three ſeconds and a half | 


out of water, ſhould bear a voyage in open boats from 
Howth to Dublin, be toſſed into twenty hands, and pre- 


ſerve its life in ſieves for ſeveral hours? nay, we have 


witneſſes ready to produce, that many thouſands of theſe 
berrings, ſo impudently aſſerted to be alive, have been a 
day and a niglit upon dry land. But this is not the worſt. 
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hat can we think of thoſe impious wretches, who dare | 


in the face of the iun vouch the very ſame affirmative ot 
their ſalmon, and cry ſalmon alive, alive; whereas, if 


1 


1 1 
| ou call the woman who cries it, ſhe is not aſhamed to 
«turn back her mantle, and ſtew you this individual /- 


e 


neee eee {$0 aw why, 6 


. an 


mon cut into a dozen pieces. I have given good advice 
to theſe infamous diſgracers of their {ex and calling, with- 
out the leaft appearance of remorſe, and fully againſt the 
conviction of their own conſciences ; I have mentioned 
this grievance to ſeveral of our pariſh miniſters ; but all 
in vain ; fo that it muſt continue, until the government 
ſhall think fit to interpoſe. | 5 

There is another cry, which, from the ſtricteſt obſer- 
vation I can make, appears to be very modern, and it is 


that of * /aveet hearts; and is plainly intended for a re- 


flection upon the female ſex; as if there were at preſent 
to great a dearth of lovers, that the women inſtead of 
receiving preſents from men, were now forced to offer 
money to purchaſe ſeveet hearts. Neither am I ſure, 
that this cry doth not glance at ſome diſaffection againſt 
the government ; infinuating, that while ſo many of our 
troops are engaged in foreign ſervice, and ſuch a great 
number of our gallant officers conſtantly reſide in England, 
the ladies are forced to take up with parſons and attor- 
nies e but this is a moſt unjuſt reflection, as may ſoon be 
proved by any perſon who frequents the caſtle, our pub- 
lic walks, our balls and aſſemblies ; where the crowds 
of + toupees were never known to ſwarm as they do at 
preſent... : = 
There is a cry peculiar to this city, which I do not 
remember to have been ufed in London; or at leaſt, not 
in the ſame terms that it hath been practiſed by both par- 
ties, during each of their power, but very unjuſtly by 
the tories. While theſe were at the helm, 2 grew 


daily more and more impatient to put all true avi and 


|  Hanoverians out of employments: to effect which, they 


hired certain ordinary fellows with large baſkets on their 
ſhoulders to call aloud at every houſe, dirt to carry out ; 


giving that denomination to our whole party; as if they 


would ſignify, that the kingdom could never be cleanſed, 


until we were ſruept from the earth like rubbiſh. But 


* A ſort of ſugar cakes in the ſhape of hearts. 95 
F A new name for a modern periwig with a long black tall, and 
for its ewner ; now in faſhion, Dec. 1, 1733. 


Vor. III. 1 „ 
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fince that happy turn of times, when we were ſo mira- 
culouſly preſerved by juſt an inch from popery, ſlavery, 
maſſacre, and the pretender, | muſt own it is prudence 
in us ſtill to go on with the fame cry; which hath ever 


fince been fo effectually obſerved, that the true political 


dirt is wholly removed, and thrown on its proper dung- 
hills, there to corrupt and be no more heard ol. 
But to proceed to other enormities: every perſon, who 
walks the ſtreets, muſt needs obſerve an immenſe num- 
ber of human excrements at the doors and ſteps of waſte 
houſes, and at the ſides of every dead wall; for which 
the diſaffected party hath aſſigned a very falſe and malici- 
ous cauſe : they would have it, that theſe heaps were laid 
there privately by Britiſh fundaments to make the world 
believe, that our Iriſh vulgar do daily eat and drink ; and 
conſequently that the clamour of poverty among us mult 
be falſe, proceeding only from Tacobites and papiſts. 
They would confirm this by pretending to obſerve, that 


a Britiſh anus being more narrowly perforated than one 
of our own country, and many of theſe excrements, up- 
dn a ſtrict view, appearing copple-crowned with a point 
like a cone or pyramid, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the | 


Hibernian, which lie much flatter and with leſs continui- 


ty. I communicated this conjecture to an eminent phyſi- | 


Lian, who is well verſed in ſuch profound ſpeculations ; 
and at my requeſt was pleaſed to make trial with each of 
nis fingers, by thruſting them into the anus of ſeveral per- 
ſons of both nations, and profeſſed he could find no ſuch 
difference between them as thoſe ill-diſpoſed people al- 
ledge. On the contrary, he aſſured me, that much the 
greater number of narrow cavities were of Hibernian ori- 


gin. This I only mention, to ſhew how ready the Jaco- 


bites are to lay hold of * handle to expreſs their malice 
againſt the government. I had almoſt forgot to add, that 
my friend the phyſician could, by ſmelling each finger, 


diſtinguiſh the Hibernian excrement from the Britiſh, and 
was not above twice miſtaken in an hundred experiments; 
upon which he intends very ſoon to publiſh a learned diſ- | 


_ fertation. 3 
There is a diverſion in this city, which uſually begins 
among the butchers ; but is often continued by a ſucceſli- 
on of other people through many ſtreets; it is called the 
| CON 
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COSSING of a dog : and I may juſtly number it among 
our corruptions. The ceremony is thus: a ſtrange dog 
happens to paſs through a fleſh-market ; whereupon ar 
expert butcher immediately cries in a loud voice and the 
proper tone, coſs, coſs, ſeveral times. The fame word 
is repeated by the people. The dog, who perfectly un- 
deritands the terms of art, and confequently the danger 
he is in, immediately flies. The people and even his 
own brother animals purſue : the purſuit and cry attend 
him perhaps half a mile; he is well worried in his flight ; 
and ſometimes hardly eſcapes. This our ill wiſhers of 
the Jacebite kind are pleaſed to call a perſecution ; and 
affirm, that it always falls upon dags of the tary principle. 
But we can well defend ourſelves by juſtly alledging, that. 
- when they were uppermoſt, they treated our dogs full as 
mhumanly. As to my own part, who have in former 
times often attended theſe proceſſtons, although I can ve- 
ry well diſtinguiſh between a wwhig and tory dog, yet I 
never carried my reſentment very far from a party prin- 


- | ciple, except it were againſt certain malicious dogs, who 
moſt diſcovered their enmity againſt us in the wwor/? of 


times *, And JI remember too well, that in the wicked 
miniſtry of the Earl of Oxford a large maſtiff of our par- 
ty, being unmercifully coſſed, ran without thinking be- 
tween my legs, as I was coming up Fiſhamble- ſtreet; 
and, as I am of low ſtature with very ſhort legs, bore 
me riding backwards down the hill tor above two hundred 
yu : and although I made uſe of his tail for a bridle, 
| holding it faſt with both my hands, and clung my legs as 

_ Cloſe to his ſides as I could; yet we both came down to- 
gether into the middle of the kennel ; where after row- 
ling three or four times over each other, I got up with 
much ado amidſt the ſhouts and huzzas of a thouſand 
malicious Facebites. I cannot indeed but gratefully ac- 
knowledge, that for this and many other ſervices and ſuf- 


 ferings F I have been fince more than over-paid. 


This adventure may perhaps have put me out of love 


| | with the diverſion of caſing, which I conteſs myſelf an e- 


A cant word uſed by the Whigs for the four laſt years of 
queen Anne's reign, during the Earl of Oxford's miniſtry, | 

＋ See the apology for the Tale of a Tub, vol. I. : 
. | nemy 
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nemy to, unleſs we could always be ſure of diſtinguiſhing 
t5ry dogs; whereof great numbers have ſince been ſo 


prudent, as entirely to change their principles, and are | 


now juſtly eſteemed the beſt 2vorriers of their former 
friends. | | | 

I am aſſured, and partly know, that all the chimney- 
ſweepers boys, where members of parliament chiefly 
lodge, are hired by our enemies to ſculk in the tops of 
chimnies with their heads no higher than will juft per- 
mit them to look round ; and at the uſual hours when 
members are going to the houſe, if they ſee a coach ſtand 


near the lodging of any loyal member, they call coach, 


coach, as loud as they can bawl, juſt at the inſtant when 
the footman begins to give the ſame call. And this is 
chiefly done on thoſe days, when any point of importance 
is to be debated. This practice may be of very danger- 


ous conſequence ; for theſe boys are all hired by enemies | 
to the government: and thus by the abſence of a few | 
members for a few minutes a queſtion may be carried a- | 
gainſt the true intereſt of the kingdom, and very proba- | 


| bly not without an eye towards the pretender. 


i have not obſerved the wit and fancy of this town ſo | 


much employed in any one article, as that of contriving 


variety of ſigns to hang over houſes, where punch is to bo 


fold. The bowl is repreſented full of punch, the ladle 
ſtands erect in the middle, ſupported ſometimes by one 
and ſometimes by two animals, whoſe feet reſt upon the 


edge of the bowl. Theſe animals are ſometimes one | 


black kon, and ſometimes a couple ; ſometimes a fingle 
engle, and ſometimes a ſpread one; and we often meet 
a A crow, 2 ſwan, a bear, or a cock, in the ſame poſture. 
Now, I cannot find how any of theſe animals either ſe- 
parate or in conjunction are, properly ſpeaking, fit em- 


blems or embelliſhments to advance the ſale of punch. 3 


Beſides it is agreed among naturaliſts, that no brute can 
endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, except where he hath 


been uſed to it from his infancy ; and conſequently it is 


againft all the rules of h:eroglyph to aſſign thoſe animals 

as patrons or protectors of punch. For in that caſe we 

ought to ſuppoſe, that the hoſt keeps always ready the 

real bird or beaſt, whereof the picture hangs over his 

door, to entertain his gueſts ; which A to my 
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knowledge is not true in fact; not one of thoſe birds being 
a proper companion for a chriſtian, as to aiding and al- 
fiſting, in making. the punch. For as they are drawn up- 
on the ſign, they are much more likely to mute, or ſhed 
their feathers into the liquor. Ihen as to the bear, he 
is too terrible, aukward, and ſlovenly a companion ic 


_ converſe with; neither are any of them all handy enough 


to fill liquor to the company ; I do therefore vehemently 
ſuſpect a plot intended againſt the government by theſe 
devices. For although the ſpread-eagle be the arms of 
Germany, upon which account it may poſſibly be a lawful 
proteſtant ſign, yet I, who am very ſuſpicious of fair out- 
ſides in a matter, which ſo nearly concerns our welfare, 
cannot but call to mind, that the pretender's wife is ſaid 
to be of German birth: and that many popiſb princes in 
ſo vaſt an extent of land are reported to excel both at 
making and drinking punch. beſides it is plain, that the 


ſpread-eagle exhibits to us the perfect figure of a croſs ; 


which is a badge of popery. Then as to the cock, he is 
well known to repreſent the French nation, our old and 


| dangerous enemy. The fear, who mult. of neceſſity 
cover the entire bowl with his wings, can be no other 


than the. Spaniard, who endeavours. to engrols all the 
treaſures of the Indies to himſelf. The lion is indeed 
the common emblem of royal power, as well as the arms 


of England; but to paint him black is perfect Tacobiti/m, 


and a maniteſt type of thoſe who &þ/acken the actions of 


the beſt princes. It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh, whether 
that other fowl painted over the. punch-bow! be a crow 


or a raven. It is true, they have both been ominous 
birds: but I rather take it to be the former; becauſe it 
is the diſpoſition of a cr92v to pick out the eyes of other 
creatures; and often even of chriſtians, after they are 
dead; and is therefore drawn here with a deſign to put 


the Facobites in mind of their old practice, firſt to Jull us 


allcep (which is an emblem of death) and then to blind 
our eyes, that we may not fee their dangerous practices 
againſt the ſtate. „%%% pen 
To ſpeak my private opinion; the leaſt offenſive pic- _ 
ture in the whole ſet ſeems to be the bear; becauſe he 
repreſents urſu majr, or the great bear, who preſides 
over the north, where the reformation firſt began; and 
K 3 hy which, 
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which, next to Britain (including Scotland and the norti: 
of Ireland) is the great protector of the true proteſtant 
religion. But however in thoſe ſigns, where I obſerve 
the bear to be chained, I cannot help ſurmiſing a Jacobite 
contrivance; by which theſe traytors hint an earneſt de- 
_ fire of uſing all true 2whigs, as their predeceſſors did the 
primitive chriſtians ; I mean, to repreſent us as bears, 
and then halloo their lory-degs to beat us to death. 


Thus I have given a fair account of what I diſlike n 


all the ſigns ſet over thoſe houſes, that invite us to punch: 


- Town it was a matter, that did not need explaining, be- 


ing fo very obvious to common underſtanding ; yet I 


know not how it happens, but methinks there ſeems a fa- 


tal blindneſs to overſpread our corporal eyes, as well as 
our intellectual; and I heartily wiſh, I may be found a. 
falfe prophet. For theſe are not bare ſuſpicions, but ma- 


nifeſt demonſtrations. 5 | | 
Therefore, away with theſe popiſb Facobites, and ido- 


latrous gew-gaws. And I heartily wiſh a law were en- 


acted under ſevere penalties againſt drinking punch at all; 

for nothing is eaſter, than to prove it a diſaffected liquor; 
the chief ingredients, which are, brandy, oranges and le- 
mona, are all fent us from popiſh countries; and nothing 


remains of proteſtant growth, but ſugar and water. For 


aàs to biſcuit, which formerly was held a neceſſary ingre- 


dient, and 15 truly Britiſh, we find it is entirely rejected. 

But I will put the truth of my aſſertion paſt all doubt: 
mean, that this liquor is by one important innovation 
grown af ill example, and dangerous conſequence to the 
public. It is well known, that by the true original inſti- 
tution of making punch left us by captain Raicliff, the 


ſharpneſs is only occaſioned by the juice of lemons ; and 
'o continued until after the happy revolution. Oranges, 


alas! are a meer innovation, and in a manner but of ye- 


;terday. It was the politics of Facoþites to introduce them 


gradually; and to what intent? The thing ſpeaks itſelf. 
It was cunningly to ſhew their virulence againſt his ſacred 


majeſty king William of ever glorious and immortal me-. 


»17ry. But of late (to ſhew how faſt diſloyalty encreaſ- 


cth) they came from one to two, and then to three - 


ranges; nay at preſent we often find punch made all with 
ranges, and not one ſingle lemon. For the Jacobites be- 
tore 
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fore the death of that immortal prince had, by a ſuperſti- 
tion, formed a private prayer, that as they /queezed the 
orange, ſo might that proteſſant king be ſqueezed to 
_ ; according to the known ſorcery deſcribed by Vir- 
Su; ; | 
Limus ut hic dureſcit, et hc ut cera liqueſcit, etc. = 
And, thus the Romans, when they ſacrificed an ox, uſed 
this kind of prayer; as Þ knock down this ox, ſo may 
teu, O Jupiter ! knock deæun or enemies; In like man- 
ner after king William's death, whenever a Jucobite 
ſqueezed an orange, he had a mental curſe upon the glo- 
rious memory, and a hearty: wiſh for power to ſqueeze all 

his majeſty's friends to death, as he ſqueezed that orange, 
which bore one of his titles, as he was prince of Orange. 
This I do affirm for truth, many of that faction having 
confeſſed it to me under an oath of ſecrecy, which how- 
ever I thought it my duty not to keep, when I ſaw my 
dear country in danger. But what better can be expect- 
ed from an impious ſet of men, who never ſcruple to drink 


CONFUSION to all true proteſtants under the name of 


whig? A molt unchriſtian and inhuman practice; which 
 t our great honour and comfort was never charged upon 
us, even by cur moſt malicious detraFtors. 3 
The fign of two angels hovering in the air, and with 
their right hand ſupporting a crown, is met with in ſe- 
veral parts of this city; and hath often given me great 
offence : for, whether by the unſkilſulneſs or dangerous 
principles of the painters (although I have good reaſons 
to ſuſpect the latter) thoſe angels are uſually drawn with 
ſuch horrid, or indeed rather diabolical countenances, 
that they give great offence to every loyal eye, and equa! 
cauſe of triumph to the Jacobite, being a moſt infamous 
reflection upon our able and excellent miniſtry. 
I now return to that great enormity of city cries ; moſt 
of which we have borrowed from London. I ſhall con- 
ſider them only in a political view, as they nearly affect 
the peace and ſaſety of both kingdoms; and having been 
originally contrived by wicked Machiavels to bring in 
papery, flavery, and arbitrary power by de feating the pro- 
teſtunt ſucceſſion, and introducing the pretender, ought 
in juſtice to be here laid open to the world. 
About two or three months after the happy revolution 
] 
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all perſons, who poſſeſſed any employment or office, in 
church or ſtate, were obliged by an act of parliament to 
take the oaths to king William and queen Mary : and a 
great number of diſaffected perſons refuſing to take the 
ſaid oaths from a pretended ſcruple of conſcience, but 
really from a fpirit of popery and rebellion, they contriv- 
ed a plot to make the ſwearing to thoſe princes odious in 
the eyes of the people. To this end, they hired certain 
women of ill fame, but loud ſhrill voices, under pretence 
of felling fiſh, to go through the ſtreets with ſieves on 
their heads, and cry, buy my ſoul, buy my ſoul; plainly 
infinuating, that all thoſe, who ſwore to king William, 
were juſt ready to fell their ſou/; for an employment. 
This crv was revived at the death of queen Anne, and, 


J hear, {till continues in London with much offence to all 


true proteſiants ; but to our great happineſs ſeems to be 
almoſt dropt in Dublin. 
But becauſe I altogether contemn the diſpleaſure and 


reſentment of high-fiyers, tories, and Facobites, whom 1 
look upon to be 2worſe even than profeſſed papiſts, I do 
here declare, that thoſe evils which I am going to menti-- | 
on, were all brought in upon us in the vor? of times un- 
der the late Earl of Oxford's adminiſtration, during the 


tour laſt years of queen Anne's reign. That wicked mi- 
nn: Fer was univerſally known to be a papiſt in his heart. 
.* {le was of a mill avaritious nature, and is ſaid to 
hade died wwarth four millions ſterl. befides his waſt ex- 
fence in building, flatues, plate, jewels, and other coſt- 
I rarities. He was of a mean obſcure birth, from the 


very dregs of the people; and + illiterate, that be could 


hardly read a paper at the cauncil table. I forbear to 
touch on bis open, profanc, profligate life ; becauſe I de- 
fire not to rake into the aſhes of the dead: and there- 
fore I ſhall obſerve this wiſe maxim; de mortuis nil niſi 
bonum. 0 | | 

This flagitious man, in order to compaſs his black de- 
ſigns, employed certain wicked inftruments (which great 
ſtateſmen are never without) to adapt ſeveral London 
cries in ſuch a manner as would beit anſwer his ends. 


* The author's meaning is juſt contrary to the literal ſenſe in 
the character of Lord Oxford. Hawkef. FEED 
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And, whereas it vas upon good grounds grievouſly ſuſ- 
pected, that all places at court were fold to the hig 
bidder ; certain women were employed by his emiffaries- 
to carry i in buſkets on their heads, and bawl through 
the ſtreets, buy my frefl places. I muſt indeed own that 
other women uſed the fame cry, who were innocent of 

this wicked deſign, ad really fold fith of that denomina- 
tion to get an honeſt livelihood; but the reſt, who were 
in the ſecret, although they carried i in their ſieves or 
3 to {ave appearances, yet they had likewite a cer- 
tain ſign, ſome what reſembling that of the frce-maſons, 
which the purchaſers of places knew well enough, and 
were directed by the women, whither they were to reſort 
and make their purchaſe. And, I remember very well 
how oddly it looked, when we obſerved many gentlemen 
finely dreſt about the court-end of the town, and as far 
as York-buildings, where the. lord-treaſurer Oxford 
dwelt, calling the woman who cried buy my freſh places, 
and talking to them in the corner of a ttreet, until they 
_ underſtood each other's ſign. But we never could ob- 
ſerve, that any fiſh was bought. „ ; 
Some years before the cries laſt. mentioned, the duke 
ol Savoy was reported, to have made certain overtures to 
the court of England for admitting. his eldeſt fon by the 
dutcheſs of Orleans's daughter to ſucceed to the crown, as 
next heir, upon the pretender's being rejected; and that 
ſon was immediately to turn proteſlant. It was confi- 
dently reported, that great numbers of people diſaffected 
to the then illuſtrious, but now royal, houſe of Hanover 
were in thoſe meaſures. Wherupon another ſet of wo- 
men were hired by the jacobite leaders to cry through the 
whole town, buy my Savoys, dainty Savoys, curious Sa- 
voys. But I cannot directly charge the late Earl of Ox- 
ford with this conſpiracy, becauſe he was not then chief 
miniſter. However, this wicked cry ſtill continues in 
London, and was brought over hither, where it remains . 
to this day; and is in my humble opinion a very offenſive 
ſound. to every true proteſiant, who is old enough to re- 

member thoſe dangers times. 

During the miniſtry of that corrupt and 7acsb:te earl 
above mentioned, the ſecret pernicious deſign of thoſe in 
power was to fell Flanders to France: the coniequence of 
| > 5 which 
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which muſt have been the infallible ruin of the States- ge- 

neral, and would have opened the way tor France to ob- 

rain that univerſal monarchy, they have ſo long aimed at; 

to which the Britiſh dominions muſt next after Holland 

have been compelled to ſubmit, whereby the prote ant 
religion would be rooted out of the world. 


A deſign of this vaſt importance, after long conſultati- 
on among the jacebite grandees with the Earl of Oxford 


at their head, was at laſt determined to be carried on by 
the fame method with the former : it was therefore again 
put in practice; but the conduct of it was chiefly left to 


choſen men, whole voices were louder and ſtronger than. 
thoſe of the other ſex: and upon this occaſion was firſt 


inſtituted in London that famous cry of fLouxDERS. 
But the criers were particularly directed to pronounce the 
word flaunders, and not flounders. For the country, 


which we now by corruption call Flanders, is in its true- 


_ orthography ſpelt faunders, as may be obvious to all 


who read old Engliſh books. I ſay, from hence begun 


that thundering cry, which hath ever fince ſtunned the 
ears of all London, made ſo many children fall into fits, 


and women miſcarry ; come buy my freſh flaunders, cu- 


rious flaunders, charming flaunders, alive, alive, bo; 
which laſt words can with no proprety of ſpeech be ap- 
plied to fiſh manifeſtly dead, (as I obſerved before in Her- 
rings and ſalmon) but very juſtly io ten provinces con- 
raining my millions of living chriſtians. Bat the ap- 
plication is ſtil! cloſer, when we conſider that all the peo- 
ple were to be taken like hes in a net; and by aſſiſtance 
of the pepe, who ſets up to be the univerſal fiſher of men, 
the whole innocent nation was, according to our common 
expreſſion, to be laid as flat as a flounder. 

I remember, myſelf, a particular crier of founders in 
London, who arrived at ſo much fame for the loudneſs of 


his voice, as to have the honour of being mentioned up- 
on that account in a comedy. He hath diſturbed me ma- 


ny a morning, before he came within fifty doors of my 
lodging : and although I were not in thoſe days fo fully 


apprized of the deſigns, which our common enemy had 
then in agitation, yet, I know not how, by a ſecret im- 


pulſe, young as I was, I could not forbear conceiving a. 


ſtrong diſlike againſt the fellow ; and often ſaid to * 
bs 


N D U-B LIN ma) 
Tins cry jceins to be forged in the Jeluits ſchool : alas, 
pror England! I am grievouſly miſtaken, if there he not 
ſome. popiſh plot at the bottom. | communicated - my 
thoughts to an intimate friend, who reproached me with 
being too viſionary in my ſpeculations : but it proved after- 
wards, that I conjectured right. And J have fince re- 
flected, that if the wicked faction could have procured 
only a thouſand men of as itrong lungs as the fellow I 
mentioned, none can tel] how terrible the conſequences 


might have been, not only to theſe two kingdoms, but 


over all Europe, by ſelling Flanders to France. And 
yet theſe cries continue unpuniſhed both in London ard 
Dublin; although, I confeſs, not with equal vebemer.cy 
or loudneſs ; becauſe the reaſon for contriving this deipe- 
rate plot is to our great felicity wholly ceaſed. 

It is well known, that the majority of the Britiſh houſe 
of commons in the laſt years of queen Anne's reign were 
in their hearts directly appoſite to the Earl of Oxford's 
pernicious meaſures ; which put him under the neceiſity 
of bribing them with falaries. Whereupon he had again 
_ recourſe to his old politics. And. accordingly his emit- 
faries were very buſy in employing certain artful women. 
of no good life and converſation (as it was proved before 

juſtice * Peyton) to cry that vegetable 2 called 
ſellery through the town. Theſe women differ from the 
common criers of that herb by ſome private mark, which 
I could never learn ; but the matter was notorious e- 
nough, and ſufficiently talked of; and about the ſame 
period was the cry of ſellery brought over into this king- 
dom. But fince there is not at this preſent the leaſt oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect the loyalty of our criers upon that article, 

I am content that it may ſtill be tolerated. 

I ſhall mention but one cry more, which hath any re- 
ference to politics; but is indeed of all others the mol. 
inſolent, as well as trealonable, under our preſent happy 
eſtabliſhment, I mean that of turnups ; not of turnp:. 
according to the beit orthography, but abſolutely rwrnup: 
Although the cry be of an older date than ſome of the 
preceding enormities, for it began ſoon after the revolu- 
tion; yet was it never known to arrive at ſo great 3 


* A among whiz jattice in thote times. 
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heighth, as during the Earl of Oxford's power. Some 
people (whom I take to be private enemies) are indeed as 
ready as myſelf to profeſs their diſapprobation of this cry 
on pretence, that it began by the contrivance of certain 
old procureſſes, who kept houſes of ill fame, where lewd 
momen met to draw young men into-vice. And this they 
pretend to prove by ſome words in the cry ; becauſe, after. 
the crier had bawled out, turnups, ho, buy my dainty. 
2urnups, he would ſometimes add the two following wer ſes, 


Turn up the FLA ah and turn up the maid,. 
Turn up the daughter, and be nat afraid; 


This, ſay ſome political ſophiſts, plainly ſhews, that 
there can be nothing farther meant in ſo infamous a cry, 
than an invitation to lewdneſs; which indeed ought to be 
ſeverely puniſhed in all well-regulated governments; yet 
eannot be fairly interpreted as a crime of ſtate. Bur, I 
hope, we are not ſo weak and blind to be deluded at this 
time of day with ſuch poor evaſions, I could, if it were 
proper, demonſtrate the very time when thoſe two verſes 
were compoſed, and name the author, who was no other 


than the famous Mr Swan ſo well known for his talent at 


— and was as virulent a jacobite as any in Eng- 
land. 
ed for it in my preſence by Sir Henry Dutton-Colt, and 
colonel Davenport, at the Smyrna coffee-houſe, on the 
1oth of June, 1707. Thus it appears to a demonſtrati- 
on, that thoſe verſes were only a blind to conceal the 
moſt dangerous deſigns of the party; who from the firſt 
years after the happy revolution uſed a cant-way of talk- 
ing in their clubs, after this manner: we hope to ſee the 
cards ſhuffled once more, and another king TURN ur 
trumph : and, when ſhall we meet over a diſh of ruxnues? 
The fame term of art was uſed in their plots againſt the 
government, and in their reaſonable letters written in cy- 
phers, and decyphered by the famous Dr Willes, as you 
may read in the trials of thoſe times. This I thought fit 
to ſet forth at large, and in ſo clear a light; becauſe the 
Scotch and French authors have given a very different ac- 
count of the word TUrNup ; but whether out of igno- 
rance or partiality I ſhall not decree ; becauſe I am ſure 
the reader is convinced by my diſcovery. - It is to by ne 
ps rved 


either could he deny the fact, when he was tax- 
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ſerved, that this cry was ſung in a particular manner by 
tellows in diſguiſe to give notice, where thoſe traitors 
were to moet in order to concert their villainous deſigns. 

I have no more to add upon this article, than an hum- 
ble propoſal, that thoſe who cry this root at preſent in 
aur ſtreets of Dublin may be compelled by the juſtices of 
the peace to pronounce turnip, and not turnup for, I 
am afraid, we have ſtill too many ſnakes in our boſom, 
and it would be well if their cellars were ſometimes ſearch- 
ed, when the owners leaſt expect it; for I am not out of 
fear, that et angutis in herba. 

Thus, we are zealous in matters of ſmall moment, 
while we neglect thoſe of the higheit importance. I have 
already made it manifeſt, that all theſe cries were con- 
trived in the worſt of times, under the miniſtry of that 
deſperate ſtateſman Robert late Earl of Oxford ; and for 
that very reaſon ought to be rejected with horror, as be- 
gun in the reign of Facabites, and may well be numbered 
among the rags of popery ard treaſon ; or, if it be thought 


| proper that theſe cries muſt continue, ſurely they ought 


to be only truſted in the hands of true proteſiants, wha | 
haue given ſecurity to the government. 4 
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A LeTTrR from a member of the houſe of 
commons in Ireland, to a member of the 
houſe of commons in England, concerning 
the SACRAMENTAL T'tsT. 


Written in the year 1708 *. 


S.IR, 


I Received your letter, wherein you tell me of the 
ſtrange repreſentations made of us on your fide of the 
water. The inſtance you are pleaſed to mention is that 
of the 88 miſſionary, who, according to your 
» hath been lately 9 at Drogheda for his 
religion: 


In the 11. volume of Dr. Swift's and Mr. Pope $ Miſcellanies, 
I found the following treatiſe, which had been printed in 3 
with ſome other of the Dean's works, many years before, but at 
firſt came out by itſelf in the year 1708, as the date ſhews: and 
it was at a juncture, when the diiſenters were endeavouring to 
_ repeal the ſacramental teſt, as, by common fame, and ſome pam- 
phlets publiſhed to the ſame purpoſe, they ſeem to be now again 

attempting, with great hope of ſucceſs. I have therefore taken the 
| liberty to make an extract out of that diſcourſe, omitting only ſome 
paſſages, which relate to certain perſons, and are of no conſequence 
to the argument. But the author's way of reaſoning ſeems at 
_ preſent to have more weight, than it had in thoſe times, when the 
diſcourſe firſt appeared. The author, in this letter, perſonates 
a a member of parliament here, to a member of parliament in Eng- 
land The ſpeaker mentioned in this letter, was Allen Bro- 
derick, afterwards Chancellor and lord Middlcton and the prelate | 
was Dr Lindſay, afterwards Primate. 

This tract was reprinted in Ireland in 17 35, when the at- 
tempt to repeal the ſacramental teſt was revived. There was an 
explanatory advertiſement prefixed, which : is faig by Lord Orrery 
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religion: but it is eaſy to obſerve, how mighty induſtri- 
ous tome people have been for three or four years paſt, 
to hand about ſtories of the hardſhips, the merits, the 
number, and the power of the pre/byterians in Ireland, 
to raiſe formidable ideas of the dangers of popery there, 
and to tranſmit all for England, improved by great addi- 
tions, and with ſpecial care to have them inſerted with 
comments in thoſe infamous weekly papers, that infeſt 
your coffee-houſes. So, when the clauſe enacting a ſa- 

cramental teſt was put in execution, it was given out in 
England, that half the juſtices of peace through this king- 
dom had laid down their commitlions: whereas, upon 
examination, the whole number was found to amount 
only to a dozen or thirteen, and thoſe generally of the 
loweſt rate in fortune and underſtanding, and fome of 
them ſuperannuated. So, when the Earl of Pembroke 
was in Ireland, and the parliament fitting, a formal ſtory - 
was very gravely carried to his excellency by ſome zeal- 
ous members, of a prieſt newly arrived from abroad to 
the north- weſt parts of Ireland, who had publicly preach- 
ed to his people to fall a murthering the proteſtants; 
which, though invented to ſerve an end they were then 
upon, and are ſtill driving at, was preſently handed over, 
and printed with ſhrewd remarks by your worthy ſerib- 


to have been dictated, or ſtriftly reviſed by the Dean himſelf: but 
there are inaccuracies in it, which may well be thought ſufficient 
to deſtroy its authenticity: that which in the firſt paragraph is 
called the following treatiſe is afterwards ſaid to be an extract of a 
diſccurſe, and it is immediately added, that this extract is the 
dolce, except ſome paſſages of no conſequence : theſe are included 
in 2 parentheſis. FHawhkeſ. | 
Swiſt held the diſſenters in the utmoſt degree of ridicule and 
deteſtation. He had an openneſs in his diſpoſition, and a frank- 
neſs in his conduct, that bore an abhorrence to all kind of reſerve, 
| To ſuch a diſpoſition it is impoſſible that the gravity of 


nonconformiſts could be agreeable. The diſlike was mutual on 
both ſides. Dr Swift hated all fanatics: all fanatics hated Dr 
Swift. This piece is particularly written againſt repealing the teſt 
aft: and whoever conſiders hiafelf related to the kingdom of 
Ireland, will find ia it ſome arguments of weight and conſiderati- 
on, in caſe any ſuch repeal ſhould ever be attempted there, 
Orr ery, 5 | | 
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blers. In like manner the account of that perſon, wiv 
was lately expelled our univerſity for reflecting on the me- 
mory of king William; what a duft it raiſed, and how 
foully it was related, is freſh enough in memory. Nei- 
ther would people be convinced till the univerſity was at 
the pains of publiſhing a Latin paper to juſtify themſelves. 
And, to mention no more, this ſtory of the perſecutian 
at Drogheda, how it hath been ſpread and aggravated, 
what conſequences have been drawn. from it, and what 
reproaches fixed on thoſe who have leaſt deſerved them, 
we are already informed. Now if the end of all this pro- 
ceeding were a ſecret and myftery, I ſhould not pretend 
to give it an interpretation ; but ſufficient care hath been 
taken to explain it, firft, by addreſſes artificially (if not 
illegally) procured, to ſhew the miſerable ſtate of the 4i/- 
ſenters in Ireland by reaſon of the. ſacramental teſt, and 
to defire the queenꝰ's interceſſion, that it might be repeal- 
ed. Then, it is manifeſt, that * our ſpeaker, when he 
was laſt year in England, ſollicited in perſon ſeveral mem- 
bers of both houſes to have. it repealed by an act there; 
though it be a matter purely national, that cannot poſſi- 
_ bly interfere with the trade and intereſt of England; and 
though he himſelf appeared formerly the moſt zealous of 
all men againſt the injuſtice of binding a nation by laws, 
to which they do not conſent. And /aftly, thoſe week- | 
ly libellers, whenever they get a tale by the end relating 
to Ireland, without once troubling their thoughts about | 
the truth, always end it with an application againſt the 
ſacramental tf, and the abſolute neceſſity there is of re- 
pealing it in both kingdoms. I know it may be reckon- 
ed a weakneſs to fay any thing of ſuch trifles, as are be- 
low a ſerious man's notice; much leſs would I difparage | 
the underſtanding of any party, to think they would chuſe 
the vileſt and moſt ignorant among mankind, to employ 
them for the aſſertors of a cauſe. I ſhall only fay, that 
the ſcandalous liberty thoſe wretches take, would hard- 
ty be allowed, if it were not mingled with opinions that 
ſome men would be glad to advance. Beſides, how inſi- 
pid ſoever thoſe papers are, they ſeem to be levelled to 


„ Mr. Allen Broderick, afterwards chancellor of Ireland, and 
Lord Middleton. | Fa 
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the underſtandings of a great number ; they are grown a 
neceſſary part in coffee-houſe furniture, and ſome time or 
other may happen to be read by cuſtomers of all ranks 
for curioſity and amuſement, becauſe they he always in 
the way. One of theſe authors (the fellow that was pil- 
loried, I have + forgot his name) is indeed fo grave, ſen- 
tentious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no enduring: 
him; the f «bſervatory is much the briſker of the two, 
and I think farther gone of late in lyes and impudence 
than his preſbyterian brother. [The reaſon why I men- 
tion him, is to have an occaſion of letting you know, that 
vou have not dealt fo gallantly with us, as we did with 
you in a parallel caſe: laſt year a paper was brought here 
from England, called A dialogue between the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury and Mr Higgins, which we ordered to be 
burnt by the common hangman, as it well deſerved, 
though we have no more to do with his grace & of Can- 
terbury, than you have with the archbiſhop of Dublin; 
nor can you love and reverence your prelate more than 
we do ours, whom you tamely ſuffer to be abuſed openly, 
and by name, by that paultry raſcal of an abſervator; 
and lately upon an affair wherein he had no concern; 1 
mean the buſineſs of the miſſionary of Drogheda, where- 
in our excellent primate was engaged, and did nothing 
but according to law and difcretion. But becauſe the 
Lord Archbiſhop |} of Dublin hath been upon ſeveral oe- 
caſions, of late years, miſrepreſented in England, I 
would willingly ſet you right in his character. For his 
great ſuſferings and eminent ſervices he was by the late 


+ The fellcw that was pilloried, was Daniel Defoe, whoſe. 
name Swift well knew and remembered; but the circumſtance. 
of the pillory vas to be introduced; and the manner of intro- 
_ ducing it, ſhews great art in the niceſt touches of ſatire, and cars 
ries all the marks of ridicule, indignation, and conterapt. The 
ſcoffs and ſarcaims of Swift, like the bite of the rattle-ſnakey 
diſtinguiſh themielves more venomouſly dangerous, than the wound 
of a common ſerpent. Orrery. FE | 

He was pillo-icd for a tract called The fborteſt way with the 
&ſſenters. „ | 55 | . 
T Mr John Tutchin. $ Dr Thomas Teniſon. 
Dr William King. | | 
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king promoted to the ſee of Derry. About the ſame 
time he wrote a book to juſtify the revolution, wherein 
was an account of king James's proceedings in Ireland ; 
and the late Archbiſhop Tillotſon recommended it to the 
king as the moſt ſerviceable treatiſe, that could have been 
. Publiſhed at ſuch a juncture. And as his grace ſet out 
upon thoſe principles, he has proceeded fo ever ſinee, as 
a loyal ſubje& to the queen, entirely for the ſucceſſion in 
the proteſtant line, and for ever excluding the pretender ; 
and though a firm friend to the church, yet with indul- 
gence towards diſſenters, as appears from his conduct at 
| Derry, where he was ſettled for many years among the 
molt virulent of the ſect, yet upon his removal to Dublin 
they parted from him with tears in their eyes, and uni- 
verſal acknowlegements of his wiſdom and goodneſs. For 
the reſt, it muſt be owned, he does not buſy himſelf by 
entering deep into any party, but rather ſpends his time 
in aQs of hoſpitality and charity, in building of churches, 
2 his palace, in introducing and preferring the 
worthieſt perſons he can find, without other regards: in 
ſhort, in the practice of all virtues, that can become a | 
public or private life. This and more, if poſſible, is dus | 
to ſo excellent a perſon, who may be juſtly reckoned a= | 
mong the greateſt and moſt learned prelates of this age, | | 
however his character may be defiled by fuch mean and. 
_ hands as thoſe of the ebſerwvator, or tuch as employ 
im.] . 


I now come to anſwer the other part of your letter, 
and ſhall give you my opinion freely about repealing the 
ſacramental teft ; only whereas you deſire my thoughts 
as a friend, and not as I am a member of parliament, I 
muſt aſſure you they are exactly the ſame in both capa- 
Cities. | 1 
I muſt begin by telling you, we are 2 ſurprized 
at your wonderful kindneſs to us on this. occaſion, in be- 
ing ſo very induſtrious to teach us to fee our intereſt in | 
a point where we are ſo unable to ſee it ourſelves. This 
hath given us ſome ſuſpicion; and though in my own 
particular I am hugely bent to believe, that whenever you 
concern yourſelves in our affairs, it is certainly for aur 
gied, yet I have the misfortune to be ſomething ſingular 
| in 
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in this belief, and therefore I never attempt to juſtity it, 
but content myſelt to poſſeſs my own opinion in private, 


for fear of encountering men of more wit or words, than 


I have to ſpare. - 
We at this diſtance, who ſee nothing of the ſpring of 
actions, are forced by meer conjecture to aſſign two rea- 


ſons for your deſiring us to repeal the ſacramental tet; 


one is, becauſe you are ſaid to imagine it will be a ttep 
towards the like 220d work in England. The other more 
immediate, that it will open a way for rewarding eder. 
perſons, who have well deſerved upon a great occaſion, 
but who are now unqualified through that impediment. 
I do not frequently quote poets, eſpecially Engliſh : 
but I remember there is in ſome of Mr Cowley's love 
verſes a ſtrain, that I thought extraordinary at fifteen, and 
bave oſten fince imagined it to be ſpoken by Ireland, 


* Forbidit, heaven, my life ſhould be 
Weigh'd with her leaſt conveniency. 


| Tn ſhort, whatever advantage you propoſe to yourſelves 
by repealing the ſacramentul teſt, ſpeak it out plainly, it. 
is the beſt argument you can uſe, for we value your in- 


| tereſt much more than our on; if your little finger be 
fore, and you think a. poultice made of our vials will 
give it any eaſe, ſpeak the word, and it ſhall be done: 


the interett of our whole kingdom is at any time ready to 
ſtrike to that of your pooreſt fi/bing towns; it is hard 


you will not accept our ſervices, unleſs we believe at the 


lame time, that you are only conſulting our profit, and. 
giving us marks of your love. If there be a fire at ſome 
diſtance, and I immediately blow up my houſe before 


there be occaſion, becauſe you are a man of . and 
apprehend ſome danger to a corner of your ſiable; yet 


why ſhould you require me to attend next morning at 
your levee, with my humble thanks for the favour you 


have done me? : | | | 
If we might be allowed to judge for ourſelves, we had 
abundance of benefit by the ſacramental teſt, and foreſee 


a number of miſchiefs would be the conſequence of re- 
pealing it; and we conceive the objections made againſt 


it by the diſſenters are of no manner of force. They tel! 
1 5 
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us of their merits in the late war in Ireland, and how 
_ chearfully they engaged for the ſafety of the nation; that 
if they had thought they had been fighting only other 
people's quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their zeal; 
and that for the future they ſhall fit down quietly, and 
let us do our work ourſelves ; nay, that it is neceſſary 
they ſhould do fo, fince they cannot take up arms under 
the penalty of high-treaſon. | | 

Now ſuppoſing them to have done their duty, as I be- 
lieve they did, and not to trouble them about the * fly on 
the wheel, I thought liberty, property, and religion, had 
been the three ſubjects of the quarrel; and have not all 
theſe been amply ſecured to them; ha&they at that time 


a mental reſervation for power and employments ? and 


mult theſe two articles be added henceforward in our na- 


tional quarrels? It is grown a mighty conceit among ſome 
men, to melt down the phraſe of a church eſtabliſted by 


law, into that of the religion of the magiſtrate ; of which 


2 it is eaſier to find the reaſon than the ſenſe: 
1 


by the magiſirate they mean the prince, [the expreſſi- 


on includes a talſhood ; for when king James was prince] 
the eſtablithed church was the ſame it is now. If by the 


ſame word they mean the legiſlature, we deſire no more. 


Be that as it will, we of this kingdom believe the church 


of Ireland to be the national church, and the only one | 
eſtabliſhed by law, and are willing by the ſame law to 


Live a zo/eration to diſſenters; but if once we repeal our 


L  ſacramental teſt, and grant a toleration, or ſuſpend the 


execution of the penal laws, I do not ſee how: we can be 
faid to have any eſtabliſhed church remaining ; or rather, 
why there will not be as many eſtabliſhed churches, as 
there are ſects of diſſenters. No, ſay they, yours will 
ſtill be the national church, becauſe your biſhops and 
clergy are maintained by the public: but, that I ſuppoſe 


will be of no long duration, and it would be very unjuſt + A 
it ſhould, becauſe, to ſpeak in Tindal's phraſe, it is not 


reaſonable that revenues ſhould be annexed to one opini- 


* Alluding to the fable of a: fly, who having ſettled on the 
| ſpoke of a wheel belonging to a chariot, that was driven rapidly 


along the road, exulted in his own importance, and cried out, 


Mat a duſt we raiſe !!“ 


On 
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on more than another, when all are equally lawful ; and 


it is the fame author's maxim, that no tree-born ſubject 
ought to pay for maintaining ſpeculations he does not be- 


lieve. But why ſhould any man, upon account of opini- 


ens he cannot help, be deprived the »pportunity of ſerv- 
ing his queen and country! their zeal is commendable, 

and when employments go a begging for want of hands, 
they ſhall be ſure to have the refuſal, only upon cenditi- 
on they will not pretend to them upon maxims, which e- 
qually include Atheiſts, Turks, Fews, Inſidels, and he- 
retics; or, which is ſtill more dangerous, even papi/ts 
themſelves: the former you allow, the other you deny ; 
becauſe theſe laſt own a foreign power, and therefore 
muſt be ſhut out. But there is no great weight in this; 

for their religion can ſuit with free ſtates, with limited or 
abſolute monarchies, as well as a better; and the pope's 
power in France is but a ſhadow ; fo that upon this foot 
there need be no great danger to the conſtitution by ad- 
mitting papiſts to employments. I will help you to e- 
nough of them ſhall be ready to allow rhe pope as little 
power here as you pleaſe ; and the bare opinion of his 
being vicar of Chriſt is but a ſpeculative point, for which 
no man it ſeems ought to be deprived the capacity of ſerv- 


ing his country. 


But, if you pleaſe, I will tell you the great objection 
we have againſt repealing this ſame ſacramental teft. It 
is, that we are verily perſuaded, the conſequence will be 
an entire alteration of religion among us in no great com- 


paſs of years. And pray, obſerve how we reaſon here in 


Ireland upon this matter. 8 Y 
We obſerve the Scots in our northern parts to be a 
brave induſtrious people, extremely devoted to their re- 
ligion, and full of an undiſturbed affection towards each 
other. Numbers of that noble nation, invited by the 
fertilities of the ſoil, are glad to exchange their barren 
hills of Loquabar by a voyage of three hours, for our 
fruitful vales of Down and Antrim, fo productive of that 


grain, which at little trouble and leſs expence finds diet 


and lodging for themſelves and their cattle. "Theſe peo- 


ple, by their extreme parſimony, wonderful dexterity in 1 
dealing, and firm adherence to one- another, ſoon grow 


into wealth from the ſmalleſt beginnings, never are rooted 
| out 
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out where they once fix, and increaſe daily by new ſup- 
_ plies: beſides, when they are the ſuperior number in any 


tract of ground, they are not over patient of mixture ; 
but ſuch, whom they cannot af/emulate, ſoon find it their 
intereſt to remove. I have done all in my power on ſome 
land of my own to preſerve two or three Engliſh fellows 

in their neighbourhood, but found it impoſſible, though 
one of them thought he had ſufficiently made his court 


by turning preſbyterian. Add to all this, that they bring 


along with them from Scotland a moſt formidable notion 
of our church, which they look upon at leaſt three de- 
youu worſe than popery : and it is natural it ſhould be 
, fince they come over full fraught with that ſpirit, 
which taught them to aboliſh epiſcopacy at home. 
'Then we proceed farther, and obſerve, that the gen- 


tlemen of employments here make a very conſiderable | 


number in the houſe of commons, and have no other me- 
rit, but that of doing their duty in their ſeveral ſtations; 
therefore when the teſt is repealed, it will be highly 


reaſonable they ſhould give place to thoſe, who have 
much greater 2 to plead. The commiſſions of the 


revenue are ſoon diſpoſed of, and the collectors and o- 
ther officers throughout the kingdom are generally ap- 
pointed by the commiſſioners, which gives them a mighty 
influence in every county. As much may be ſaid of the 
great offices in the law; and when this door is open to 


let diſſenters into the commiſſions of the peace, to make 


them high - ſheriffs, mayors of corporations, and officers 


of the army and militia, I do not fee how it can be o- 


therwiſe, conſidering their induſtry and our ſupineneſs, 


but that they may, in a very few years, grow to a majo- 


rity in the houſe of commons, and conſequently make 
themſelves the national religion, and have a fair pretence 


to demand the reveriues of the church for their teachers. 


I know it will be objected, that if all this ſhould happen 


as I deſcribe, yet the preſbyterian religion could never be 


made the national by act of parliament, becauſe our bi- 


ſhops are ſo great in number in the houſe of lords; and 


without a majority there, the church could not be aboliſh- 
ed. But I have vo very good expedients for that, which 
I ſhall leave you to gueſs, and I dare ſwear our ſpeaker 


| here has often thought on, eſpecially having — 
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od at one of them ſo lately. To convince you, that this 
deſign is not ſo foreign from ſome people's thoughts, I 
mult let you know, than an honeſt þe!/-xweather * of our 
houſe (you have him now in England, I wiſh you could 
keep him there) had the impudence ſome years ago, in 
parliament- time, to ſhake my lord biſhop of Kilaloo + by 


his lawn-fleeve, and tell him, in a threatning manner, 


that he hoped to live to ſee the day, when there ſhould mt 
be one of his order in the kingdom. 

Theſe laſt lines perhaps you think a digreſſion; there- 
fore, to return, I have told you the conſequences we ful- 
ly reckon upon from repealing the ſacramental te/?, 
_ which although the greateſt number of ſuch as are for do- 
ing it, are actually in no manner of pain about it, and many 
of them care not three-pence whether there be any church, 
or no; yet becauſe they pretend to argue from conſcience 


as well as policy and intereſt, I thought it proper to un- 


derſtand and anſwer them accordingly. 
| Now, Sir, in anſwer to your queſtion, whether if any 
attempt ſhould be made here for repealing the ſacramen- 


tal teſt, it would be likely to ſucceed ? The fumber of 
feſſed diſſenters in this parliament was, as I remem- 
er, ſomething under a dozen, and I cannot call to mind 


above thirty others, who were expected to fall in with 
them. This is certain, that the preſbyterian party hav- 
ing with great induſtry muſtered up their forces, did en- 
deavour one day, upon occaſion of a hint in my lord f 
Pembroke's ſpeech, to introduce a debate about repealing, 
the teſt clauſe,” when there appeared at leaſt four to one 
odds againſt them; and the ableſt of thoſe, who were 
reckoned the moſt ſtanch and thorough-paced wwhigs upon 
all other occaſions, fell off with an abhorrence at the firſt 
mention of this. 7 
l muſt defire you to take notice, that the terms of whiz 
and tory do not properly expreſs the different intereſts in 
our parliament. [TI remember, when I was laſt in Eng- 
land, I told the king, that the higheſt tories we had with 
us would make tolerable whigs there: this was certainly 
right, and ſtill in the general continues ſo, unleſs you have 
X Suppoſed to be Mr Broderick. 5 . 

I Dr Lindſay, afterwards lord primate. 
7. Thea lord lie uterant of Ireland. 0 TD 
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ſince admitted new characteriſtics, which did not come 
within our definition.] Whoever bears a true venerati- 
on for the glorious memory of King William, as ourgreat 


deliverer from popery and ſlavery ; whoever is firmly loy- 


al to our preſent queen with an utter abhorrence and de- 
teſtation of the pretender ; whoever approves the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown in the houſe of Hanover, and is for pre- 


ferving the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of Eng- 
land, with an indulgence for ſcrupulous conſciences ; ſuch 


A man we think acts upon right principles, and may be 
juſtly allowed a wy and I believe there are not ſix 


members in our houſe of commons, who may not fairly | 


come under this deicription. So that the parties among 
us are made up on one ſide of moderate whigs, and on the 


other of preſbyterians and their abettors, by which laſt I 


mean ſuch, who can equally go to a church or conventicle, 
or ſuch who are indifferent to all religion in general; or 
laſtly, ſuch who affect to bear a perſonal rancour towards 
the clergy : theſe laſt are a ſet of men not of our own 
growth, their principles at leaſt have been imported of 


late years; yet this whole party put together will ſcarce, 


1 am confident, amount to above fifty men in parliament, 


which can hardly be worked up into a majority of three 


hundred. 


As to the houſe of lords, the difficulty there is con- 

_ ceived at leaſt as great as in ours. So many of our tem- 

2 peers live in England, that the biſhops are general- 
y pretty near a par of the houſe, and we reckon they 


will be all to a man againſt repealing the 26%; and yet 
their lordſhips are generally thought as good whigs upon 
our principles as any in the kingdom. There are indeed 
a few lay-lords, who appear to have no great devotion 
for epiſcopacy ; and perhaps one or two more, with 


whom certain powerful motives might be uſed for remov- | 


ing any difficulty whatſoever : but theſe are, in no fort, 
a number to carry any point againſt a conjunction of the 
reſt and the whole bench of bithops. EIS 

| Beſides, the whole body of our clergy is utterly againſt 
_ repealing the eſt, though they are entirely devoted to 
her majeſty, and hardly one in an hundred, who are not 
very good ⁊ubigs in our acceptation of the word. And I 
mult let you know, that we of Ireland are not yet come 
_— "op 
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up to other folks refinements, for we generally love and 
eſteem our clergy, and think they delerve it; nay, we 
are apt to lay ſome weight upon their opinion, and would 

not willingly diſoblige them, at leaſt, unlets it were u 
on ſome greater point of intereſt than this. And their 
judgment in the preſent affair is the more to be regard- 
ed, becauſe they are the laſt perſons, who will be affect- 
ed by it: this makes us think them impartial, and that 
their concern 1s only for religion and the intereſt of the 
kingdom. Becauſe the act, which repeals the 2%, will 
only qualify a /ayman for an employment, but not a preſ- 
 byterian or anabaptiſt preacher for a church- living. Now 
I muſt take leave to inform you, that ſeveral members of 
our houſe, and myſelf among the reſt, knowing ſome 
time ago what was upon the anvil, went to all the clergy 
we knew of any diſtinction, and deſired their judgment 
in the matter ; wherein we found a moſt wonderful agree- 


ment, there being but one divine that we could hear of 
in the whole kingdom, who appeared of a contrary ſenti- 


ment, wherein he afterwards ſtood alone in the convocati- 
on, very little to his credit, though, as he hoped, very 
much to his intereſt. . 


I will now conſider a little the arzuments offered to 


ſhew the advantages, or rather the neceſſity of repealing 


the teſt in Ireland. We are told, the popiſh intereſt is 


here ſo formidable, that all hands ſhould be joined to 
keep it under; that the only names of diſtinction among 
us Ought to be thoſe of proteſtant and papiſt; and that 

this expedient is the only means to unite all proteſtants 


upon one common bottom. All which is nothing but mit- 


repreſentation and miſtake. 

If we were under any real fear of the papiſts in this 
kingdom, it would be hard to think us to ftupid, as not 
to be equally apprehenſive with others, ſince we are 


likely to be the greateſt, and more immediate ſufferers : 
but on the contrary, we look upon them to be altoge- 


ther as inconiiderable as the women and children. Their 
lands are almoſt entirely taken from them, and they are 
rendered uncapable of purchaſing any more; and for the 


little that remains, proviſion is made by the late act a- 


gainſt popery, that it will daily crumble away: to pre- 
vent which, ſome of the moſt conſiderable among them 
Vor. III. | L l 
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are already turned proteſtants, and to in all probability 
weill many more. Then, the popiſh prieſts are all regi- 
ſtered, and without permiſſion (which I hope will not be 
granted) they can have no ſucceſſors ; fo that the pro- 


teſtant clergy will find it perhaps no difficult matter to 


bring great numbers over to the church ; and in the mean 
time the common people, without leaders, without diſ- 
cipline, or natural courage, being little better than herv- 
ers of w19d, and drawers of water, are out of all capa- 
city of doing any miſchief, if they were ever fo well in- 
clined. Neither are they at all likely to join in any con- 
ſiderable numbers with an in vader, having found ſo ill 
ſucceſs when they were much more numerous and power- 
ful; when they had a prince of their own religion to head 
them *, had been trained for ſome years under a popi/h 
deputy, and received ſuch mighty aids from the French 
—_ | 5 
As to that argument uſed for repealing the ze/?, that 


it will unite all proteſtants againſt the common enemy; I 


wonder by what figure thoſe gentlemen ſpeak, who are 
pleaſed to advance it: ſuppoſe, in order to encreaſe the 


friendſhip between you and me, a law ſhould paſs, that 
I muſt have half your eftate : do you think that would 
much advance the union between us? or ſuppoſe I ſhare 


my fortune equally between my own children and a ſtran- 
ger, whom I take into my protection; will that be a me- 
thod to unite them ? it is an odd way of uniting parties, 


to deprive a majority of part of their ancient right, by 
conferring it on a faction, who had never any right at all, 


and therefore cannot be faid to ſuffer any loſs or injury, 
if it be refuſed them. Neither is it very clear, how 
ſome people may ſtretch the term of common enemy. How 


many are there of thoſe that call themſelves proteſtants, 


who look upon our worſhip to be idolatrous as well as 


that of the papiſts, and with great charity put prelacy and 


popery together as terms convertible ? 

And therefore there is one ſmall doubt I would be wil- 
lingly ſatisfied in, before I agree to the repealing of the 
zeſt ; that is, whether theſe ſame proteſſants, when they 


Boyne in 1690. 


| la the reiga of king James I. and till after the battle of be | 
| | have 
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have by their dexterity made themſelves the national re- 
ligion, and diſpoſed the church revenues among their pa/- 
tors or themſelves, will be ſo kind to allow us diſſenters, 
I do not ſay a ſhare in employments, but a bare talerati- 
on by law? the reaſon of my doubt is, becauſe I have 
been fo very idle as to read above fifty pamphlets written 
by as many preſbyterian divines, loudly diſclaiming this 
idol toleration, ſome of them calling it (I know not how 
properly) a rag of papery, and all agreeing it was to eſta- 
bliſh iniquity by a law. Now I would be glad to know, 
when and where their ſucceſſors have renounced this 
_ doctrine, and before what witneſſes. Becaute, methinks 
T thould be loth to fee my poor titi.lar biſaop in partibus 


ſeized on by miſtake in the dark for a jeſuit, or be torc- 


ed myſelf to keep a chaplain diſguiſed like my bntler, and 
ſteal to prayers in a back room, as my 2randtather uſed 
in thoſe times, when the church of England was moliz- 
nant. | 


But this 1s ripping up old quarrels long forgot ; popery | 


is now the common enemy, againſt Which we mult all u- 
nite: I have been tired in hiſtory with the perpetual folly 
of thoſe ſtates, who call in foreigners to afliſt them a- 


gainſt a common enemy but the miſchief was, theſe 


allies would never be brouglit to allow, that te common 
enemy was quite ſubdued. And they had reaſon; fct 
it proved at laſt, that one part of the common enemy was 


: thoſe who called them in, and is the alles became at 


length the maſters. 
It is agreed among naturaliſts, that a lion is a larger, 
a ſtronger, and more dangerous enemy than a cat; yer 


if a man were to have his choice, either a (/n at his foot, 


bound faſt with three or four chains, his teeth drain out, 
and his claws pared to the quick, or an angry cat in full 
liberty at his throat; he would take no long time to de- 
termine. 8 a . 

L have been fomeiimes adiniring the wonder ſul ſigniſi- 


cancy of that word perſecution, and hat various inter- 


pretations it hath acquired even within my memory. 


When I was a boy, I often heard the preſbyterians com- 
plain, that they were not permitted to ſerve God in their 


own way ; they ſaid they did not repine at our employ- 
mens, but thought that all men who hve peacebly ought 
| L2 to 
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to have liberty of conſcience, and leave to aſſemble. That 
impediment being removed at the revolution, they ſoon 
learned to fwallow the ſacrmental teſt, and began to 
take very large ſteps, wherein all who offered to oppole 

them, were called men of a perſecuting ſpirit. During 
the time the bill againſt occaſional conformity was on foot, 
per ſecution was every day rung in our ears, and now at 
laſt the ſacramental teſt itſelf has the ſame name. Where 
then is this matter likely to end, when the obtaining of 


one requeſt is only uſed as a ſtep to demand another? a 


lover is ever complaining of cruelty, while any thing is 
denied him ; and when the lady ceaſes to be cruel, ſhe 
is from the next moment at his mercy : ſo perſecution, it 
ſeems, is every thing, that will not leave it in mens pow- 
er to perſecute others. — 
| There is one argument offered againſt a ſacramental 
teſt by a fort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of the 
church of England, who perhaps attend its ſervice in the 
morning, and go with their wives to a conventicle in the 
afternoon, confeſſing they hear very good doctrine in both. 
Theſe men are much offended, that fo holy an inſtitutt- 
on, as that of the Lord's ſupper, ſhould be made ſub- 
ſervient to ſuch mercenary purpoſes as the getting of an 
employment. Now it ſeems, the law, concluding all 


men to be members of that church where they receive 


the ſacrament; and ſuppoſing all men to live like chriſti- 
ans (eſpecially thoſe who are to have employments) did 
imagine they received the ſacrament in courſe about four 
times a year; and therefore only deſired it might appear 
by certificate to the public, that ſuch, who took an — 
were members of the church eſtabliſhed, by doing their 
ordinary duty. However, left wwe ſbould offend them, 
* 


we have often deſired they would deal candidly with us: 


for if the matter ſtuck only there, we would propoſe it 


in parliament, _ro_ man, who takes an 4 
ment, ſhould, inſtead of receiving the ſacrament, be 

liged to ſwear, that he is a member of the church of Ire- 
land by law eftabliſhed, with epiſcopacy, and ſo forth; 
and as they do now in Scotland, to be true to the kirk. 
But when we drive them thus far, they always retire to 
the main body of the argument, urge the hardſhip that 
„ ama luc are 
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and country on account of their conſcience : and in ſhort, 
have recourſe to the common ſtile of their half-brethren. 
Now whether this be a fincere way of arguing, I will ap- 
peal to any other judgment but theirs. | 

There is another topic of clamour ſomewhat parallel 
to the foregoing : it ſeems by the teſt-clauſe, the military 
oihcers are obliged to receive the facrament, as well as 
the civil. And it is a matter of ſome patience, to hear 
the Gitienters declaiming upon this occaſion : they cry 
they are diſarmed, they are uſed like papiſts: when an 


enemy appears at home, or from abroad, they muſt ſit 


ſtill, and fee their throats cut, or be hanged for high- 
treaſon if they offer to defend themſelves. Miſerable 
condition! woful dilemma ! it is happy for us all, that 
the pretender was not appriſed of this paſſive preſtyterian 
principle, elſe he would have infallibly landed in our nor- 
 thern parts, and found them all fat down in their forma- 


lities, as the Gauls did the Roman ſenators, ready to die 


with honour in their callings. Sometimes to appeaſe their 


| indignation, we venture to give them hopes, that in ſuch 


a Caſe the government will perhaps connive, and hardly 


be ſo ſevere to hang them for defending it againſt the let- 
ter of the law; to which they readily anſwer, that they 


will not lie at our mercy, but let us fight our battles our- 
ſelves. Sometimes we offer to get an act, by which 
upon all popi/ſh inſurrections at home, or popiſh invaſions 
trom abroad, the government ſhall be impowered to grant 


per ſecuting circumſtance of obliging them to ſay their 


prayers when they receive the ſacrament : but they ab- 
hor all thoughts of «ccaſional commiſſions; they will not 
do our drudgery, and wereapthe benefit : it is not worth 
their while to fight pro aris et focis ; and they had ra- 
ther loſe their eſtates, liberties, religion, and lives, than 
the pleaſure of gowerning. Y | 
But to bring this diſcourſe towards a concluſion : if the 


difſenters will be ſatisfied with ſuch a zo/eration by law, 
as hath been granted them in England, I believe the ma- 


Jority of both houſes will fall readily in with it; farther 
it will be hard to perſuade this houſe of commons, and 


perhaps much harder the next. For, to ſay the truth, 


we make a mighty difference here between ſuitering thi/tles 
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to grow among us, and wearing them for pofies. We 


are fully convinced in our conſciences, that ve ſhall al- 


ways zolerate them; but not quite ſo fully that hey will 


always tolerate us, when it comes to their turn; and we 


are the majority, and we are in poſſeſſion. 

He who argues in defence of a law in force, not anti- 
quated or obſolete, but lately enacted, is certainly on the 
ſaler ſide, and may be allowed to point out the dangers he 
conceives to foreſee in the abrogation of it. 

For, if the conſequences of repealing this clauſe ſhould 
at ſome time or other enable the preſbyterians to work 


_ themſelves up into the national church; inſtead of unit- 


ing proteitants, it would ſow eternal diviſions among 
them. Firft, their own ſeas, which now lie dormant, 
would be ſoon at cuffs again with each other about pow- 
er and preferment ; and the diſſenting epiſcopals, per- 
haps diſcontented to ſuch a degree, as upon fome fair 
unhappy occaſion, would be able to ſhake the firmeſt loy- 
alty, which none can deny theirs to be. 

Neither is it very difficult to conjecture, from fre late 


proceedings, at what a rate this faction is like to drive, 


where: ever it gets the hip and the ſeat. They have al- 
ready ſet up courts of ſpiritual judicature in open con- 
tempt of the laws: they ſend miſſionaries every where, 


without being invited, in order to convert the church of 


England folks to chri/lianity. They are as vigilant as J 


knox vhs, to attend perſons on their death- beds, and 


for purpoſes much alike. And what practices ſuch prin- 
Ciples as theſe (with many other that might be invidious 
to mention) may ſpawn, when they are laid out to the 
fun, you may determine at leiſure. 
Laſtly, Whether we are ſo entirely ſure of their loy- 
alty upon the preſent foot of government as you may ima- 
gine, their detractors make a queſtion, which however 
does, I think, by no means affect the body of diffenters : 
but the inſtance produced is of ſome among their leading 
teachers in the north, who having refuſed the abjuration 
_ eath, yet continue their preaching, and have abundance 
of followers. The particulars are out of my head; but 
the fact is notorious enough, and | believe hath been 'pub- 
liſhed ; I think it a pity, it hath not been remedies. 
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Thus 
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Thus I have fairly given you, Sir, my own opinion, 
as well as that of a great majority in both houſes here, 
relating to this weighty affair; upon which I am confi- 
dent you may ſecurely reckon. I will leave you to make 

what ute of it you pleaſe. V 


1 am with great reſpect, 


Dublin, Dec. 4, 
1708. Sir, 
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Some ARGUMENTS againſt enlarging the pow- 


er of Bishops in letting of Leases *. 


Mibi credite, major hereditas venit unicuique veſtrum in 


tiſdem bonis a jure et a legibus, quam ab iis a quibus 


 #lla ipſa bona relifa ſunt. Cicero pro A. Cæcina. 
Written in the year 1723. 


T* handling this ſubjeR I ſhall proceed wholly upon 
the ſuppoſition, that thoſe of our party, who profeſs 
themſelves members of the church eſtabliſhed, and under 


the apoſtical government of biſhops, do defire the con- 


tinuance and tranſmiſſion of it to poſterity at leaſt in as 
good a condition as it is at preſent : becauſe, as this diſ- 

courſe is not calculated for diſſenters of any kind, ſo nei- 
ther will it ſuit the talk or ſentiments of thoſe perſons, 


who with the denomination of churchmen are oppreſſors 


of the inferior clergy, and perpetually quarrelling at the 
great incomes of the biſhops ; which is a traditional cant 


delivered down from former times, and continued with 


great reaſon, although it be now near 200 years ſince al- 
moſt three parts in four of the church revenues have been 
taken from the clergy, beſides the ſpoils that have been 
gradually made ever fince of glebes and other lands by 
the confuſion of times, the fraud of encroaching neigh- 


This pamphlet is intermixed with thoſe maſterly ſtrokes 
of irony, which are fo often intermixed in Swift's works. The 


general ſubject of it leads me to recollect a circumſtance much to 


the dean's honour; he could never be induced to take fines for 
any of the chapter lands; he always choſe to raiſe the rents, as 
the method leaſt oppreſſive to the preſent tenant, and moſt ad- 
* vantagevus to all future tenants and landlords. He conſtantly 


refuſed to give charity out of the chapter-funds, which he alledged 


were ſcarce ſufficient to maigtaia the necciſary repairs of the 
cathedral, Oryrery. 
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bours, or the power of oppreſſors too great to be en- 
countered. | | 
About the time of the reforwation many . biſhops 


of this kingdom, knowing they muſt have been ſoon e- 


jected if they would not change their religion, made long 


leaſes and fee-farms of great part of their lands, referv- 


ing very inconſiderable rents, fometimes only a chiefry, 
by a power they aſſumed directly contrary to many anti- 
ent canons, yet conſiſtent enough with the common law. 
This trade held on for many years after the biſhops be- 
came proteſtants ; and ſome of their names are ſtill re- 
membered with infamy on account of enriching their fa- 
milies by ſuch ſacrilegious alienations. By theſe means 
_ epiſcopal revenues were ſo low reduced, that three or 
four ſees were often united to make a tolerable compe- 


tency. For ſome remedy to this evil king James the firſt 


by a bounty, that became a good chriſtian prince, beſtow- 
ed ſeveral forfeited lands on the northern biſhoprics: but 


in all other parts of the kingdom the church continued 
ſtill in the ſame diftreſs and poverty; ſome of the ſees 


hardly poſſeſſing enough to maintain a country vicar. A- 
bout the middle of king Charles the firſt's reign, the legi- 
ſlature here thought fit to put a ſtop at leaſt to any far- 


ther alienations ; and fo a law was enacted, prohibiting 


all biſhops and other eccleſiaſtical corporations from ſei- 
ting their lands for above the term of twenty one years; 
the rent reſerved to be one half of the real value of ſuch 


lands at the time they were ſet, without which condition 


the leaſe to be void. 

| Soon after the reſtoration of king Charles the ſecond, 
the parliament taking into conſideration the miſerable e- 
ſtate of the church, certain lands by way of augmentati- 


on were granted to eight biſhops in the act of ſettlement, 
and confirmed in the act of explanation; of which boun- 


ty, as I remember, three ſees were in a great meaſure 
defeated ; but by what accidents it is not here of any im- 
portance to relate. 1 

This at preſent is the condition of the church in Ire- 


land with regard to epiſcopal revenues: which I have 


thus briefly (and perhaps imperfectly) deduc:d for ſome 


information to thoſe, whoſe thoughts do not lead them to 


ſuch coniiderations. 
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By virtue of the ſtatute already mentioned, under king 
Charles the firſt, limiting eccleſiaſtical bodies to the term 
of twenty one years under the reſerved rent of half real 
value, the biſhops have had ſome ſhare in the gradual rife 
of lands, without which they could not have been ſup- 
ported with any common decency that might become their 
ſtation. It is above eighty years ſince the paſſing of that 
act: the fee of Meath, one of the beſt in the kingdom, 
was then worth about 4ool. per annum; the poorer 
ones in the ſame proportion. If this were their preſent 
condition, I cannot conceive how they would have been 
able to pay for their patents, or buy their robes: but this 
will certainly be the condition of their ſucceſſors, if ſuch 

a bill ſhould paſs, as they ſay is now intended, which I 
will ſuppoſe ; and believe many perſons, who may give a 
vote for it, are not aware of | 
However, this is the act which is now attempted to 
be repealed, or at leaft eluded; fome are for giving bi- 
mops leave to let fee-farms, others would allow them to 
let, leaſes for lives; and the moſt moderate would repeal 
that clauſe, by which the biſhops are bound to let their 
lands at half value. - 3 N 

The reaſons for the riſe of value in lands are of two 
kinds. Of the firſt kind, are long peace and ſetilement 
after the devaſtations of war; plantations, improvements 
of bad foil, recovery of bogs and marſhes, advancement 
of trade and manufaQures, increaſe of inhabitants, en- 
couragement of agriculture, and the like. 

But there is another reaſon for the rife of land, more 
gradual, conſtant and certain; which will have its effects 
in countries, that are very far from flouriſhing in any of 
the advantages I have juſt mentioned: I mean the perpe- 
tual decreaſe in the value of gold and ſilver. I ſhall dif- 
courſe upon theſe rwo different kinds with a view towards 
the bill now attempted. | 

As to the firſt: I cannot ſee how this kingdom is at 
any heizhth of improvement, while four parts in five of 
the plantations for 30 years paſt have been real diſ- im- 
Provemenis; nine in ten of the quickſet-hedges being ru- 
| ined for want of care or ſkill. And as to foreſt trees, they 
being often taken out of woods, and planted in ſingle 
rows on the tops of ditches, it is impoſſible they ſhould 

grow 
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grow to be of uſe, beauty, or ſhelter. Neither can it be 


ſaid, that the ſoil of Ireland is improved to its full heighth, 


while fo much lies all winter under water, and the bogs 


made almoſt deſperate by the ill cutting of the turf. 
There hath indeed been ſome little improvement in the 
manufactures of linen and woollen, although very ſhort 
of perfection; but our trade was never in fo low a con- 
dition: and as to agriculture, of which all wite nations 
have been ſo tender, the defolation made in the country 


by engroiling graziers, and the great yearly importation 
of corn from England, are lamentable inftatices under 


what diſcouragement it lies. | 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe mortifications, I fuppoie 
there is no well-wither to his country without z little hope, 
that in time the kingdom may be on a better foot in ſome 


of the articles above mentioned. But it would be hard, 
if eccleſiaſtical bodies ſhould be the only perſons exclud- - 


ed from any ſhare in public- advantages, which yet can 
never happen, without a greater ſhare of profit to their 
| tenants : if God ſends rain equally upon the juſt and the 
juſt, why ſhould thoſe, who wait at his altars, and are 


inſtructors of the people, be cut off from partaking in the 


general benefits of law or of nature? 


ie preſent diſpoſition or faſhion of the age; I ſhall there- 
fore dwell more largely upon the ſecond reaſon for the 
riſe of land, which is the perpetual decreaſe of the value 
of gal and fikver. 


This may be obſerved from the courſe of the Roman 


| hiſtory above two thouſand years before thoſe inexhauſti- 
ble ſilver mines of Potoſi were known. "The value of an 
ob1/1s and of every other coin between the time of Ro- 
mulus and that of Auguſtus, gradually ſunk above tive 

parts in ſix, as appears by ſeveral paſſages out of the beit 

authors. And yet, the prodigious wealth of that ſtate 
did not ariſe from the encreaſe of bullion in the world by 
the diſcovery of new mines, but from a much more acci- 
dental cauſe, which was the ſpreading of their conqueſt, 


and thereby importing into Rome and Italy the riches of 


the eaſt and weſt. 


When the ſeat of empire was removed to Conſtantinople, - 
| | the 


But, as this way of reaſoning may ſeem to bear a more 
favourable eye to the clergy, than perhaps will ſuit with 
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the tide of money flowed that way without ever return- 
ing; and was ſcattered in Aſia. But when that mighty 
empire was overthrown by the northern people, ſuch a 
ſtop was put to all trade and commerce, that vaſt ſums 
of money were buried to eſcape the plundering of the 
conquerors ; and what remained was carried off by thoſe 
ravagers. 


It were no difficult matter to compute the value of mo- 


ney in England during the Saxon reigns; but the mon- 

kiſh and other writers ſince the conqueſt have put that 
matter in a clearer light, by the ſeveral accounts they 
have given us of the value of corn and cattle in years of 


dearth and plenty. Every one knows, that king John's 


DS 


whole portion, before he came to the crown, was but five 


thouſand pounds, without a foot of land. 

I have likewiſe ſeen the ſteward's accounts of an anci- 
ent noble family in England written in Latin between 
three and four hundred years ago, with the ſeveral prices 
of wine and victuals, to confirm my obſervations. 

I have been at the trouble of computing (as others have 
done) the different values of money for about four hun- 
dred years paſt. Henry duke of Lancaſter, who lived a- 
bout that period, founded an hoſpital in Leiceſter ſor a 
certain number of old men, charging his lands with a 
groat a week to each for their maintenance, which is i 
this day duly paid them. In thoſe times, a penny was 
equal to ten pence half-penny, and ſomewhat more than 
hali a larthing in ours; which makes about eight ninths 
difference. N 

This is plain alſo from the old cuſtom upon many e- 


ſtates in England to let ſor leaſes of lives, (renewable at 


pleaſure) where the reſerved rent is uſually about twelve 
pence a pound, which then was near the half real value: 
and although the fines be not fixed, yet the landlord gets 
altogether not above three ſhillings in the pound of the 
worth of his land: and the tenants are ſo wedded to this 


cuſtom, that, if the owner ſuffer three lives to expire, 
none of them will take a leaſe on other conditions; or if 


he brings in a foreigner who will agree to pay a reaſon- 
able rent, the other tenants by all manner of injuries will 
make that foreigner ſo uneaſy, that he muſt be forced to 

| | quit 
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quit the ſarm; as the late Larl of Bath felt by the ex- 
perience of above ten thouſand pounds loſs. 
The gradual decreaſe for about two hundred years af- 
ter was not confiderabie, and therefore I do not rely on the 
account given by ſome hiſtorians, that Harry the ſeventh 
left behind him eighteen hundred thouſand pounds; tor 
although the W ell-Indies were diſcovered beſore his 
death, "and although he had the beſt talents and inſtru- 


ments for exacting of money ever poſſeſſed by any prince 


ſince the time of Veſpaſian (whom he reſembled in many 
_ particulars) yet I conceive, that in his days the whole 
coin of England could hardly amount to ſuch a fum. For 
in the reign rof Philip and Mary, Sir Cockain of Der- 
by ſhire, the belt houle- -keeper of his quality in the coun- 
ty, ailowed his lady fifty pounds a year for maintaining 
the family, one pound a year wages to each ſervant, and 
two pounds to the ſteward; as 1 was told by a perſon of 
quality who had ſeen the original account of his œcono- 
my. Now this ſum of fifty pounds, added to the advan- 


tages of a large domain, might be equal to about five 
hundred pounds a year at preſent, or ſomewhat more 


than four fifehs. | 
The great plenty of filver in England began in queen 
Elizabeth's reign, when Drake and others took vaſt quan- 
ies of coin and bullion from the Spaniards either upon 
their own American coaſts, or in their return to Spain. 
However ſo much hath been imported annually from that 
time to this, that the value of money in England, and 
molt parts of Europe, is ſunk above one half within the 
ſpace of an hundred years, notwithſtanding the great ex- 
port of ſilver ſor about eighty years paſt to the Eaſt- 
Indies, from wherce it never returns. But gold not be- 
ing liable to the ſame accident, and by new diſcoveries 


growing every day more plentiful, feems in danger of be- 
coming a drug. 


This hath been the progreſs of the value of money in 


former ages, and mult of neceſſity continue ſo for the fu- 

ture, without ſome new invaſion of Goths and Vandals to 

deſtroy law, property and religion, alter the very face of 
nature, and turn the world upſide down. 

I muſt repeat, that what I am to ſay upon the ſubjet 

is intended only for the conviRtion of thoſe among our 
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own party, who are true lovers of the church, and would 
be glad it ſhould continue in a tolerable degree of proſpe- 
rity to the end of the world. 

The church is ſuppoſed to laſt for ever both in its diſ- 
cipline and doctrine ; which is a privilege common to e- 


very petty corporation, who muſt likewiſe obſerve the 


laws of their foundation. If a gentleman's eftare, which 
now yields him a thouſand pounds a year, had been tet 
for ever at the higheſt value even in the flouriſhing davs 
of king Charles the ſecond, would it now amount to a- 
bove tour or five hundred at moſt? What it this had hap- 
pened two or three hundred years ago; would the reterv- 


ed rent at this day be any more than a ſmall chiefry ? ſup- 


pole the revenues of a biſhop to have been under the ſame 
circumſtances ; could he now be able to perform works 


of hoſpitality and charity? Thus, if the revenues of a 


| biſhop be limited to a thouſand pounds a year; how will 


— 


| his ſucceſſor be in a condition to ſupport his ſtation with } 
decency, when the fame denomination of money ſhall not 


anſwer an half, a quarter, or an eighth part of that ſum? 


Which muſt unavoidably be the conſequence of any bill 


to elude the limiting act, whereby the church was preſerv- 


ed from utter ruin. 


The ſame reaſon holds good in all corporations what- 
ſoever, who cannot follow a more pernicious practice than 


that of granting perpetuities, for which many of them 


ſmart to this day ; although the leaders among them are 


_ often ſo ſtupid as not to perceive it, or ſometimes ſo 
knaviſh as to find their private account in cheating the 


community. | | 
Several colleges in Oxford were aware of this growing 
evil about an hundred years ago ; and inftead of limiting 


their rents to a certain ſum of money, prevailed win 
their tenants to pay the price of ſo many barrels of corn 
to be valued as the market went at two ſeaſons (as I re- 


member) in the year. For a barrel of corn 1s of a real 
intrinſic value, which gold and ſilver are not: and by this 
invention theſe colleges have preſerved a tolerable ſubſiſt- 
ence for their fellows and ſtudents to this day. 


The preſent biſhops will indeed be no ſufferers by ſuch 


| a bill; becauſe, their ages conſidered, they cannot expect 


to ſee any great decreaſe in the value of money; or wt 
wort 
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worſt they can make it up in the fines, which will pro- 
bably be greater than uſual upon the change of leaſes in- 
to fee-farms or lives; or vithout the power of obliging 
their tenants to a real half value. And, as I cannot well 
blame them for taking ſuch advantages (conſidering the 
nature of human kind) when the queſtion | is only, whe- 


ther the money ſhall be put into their own or another 
man's pocket: fo they will never be excuſable beiore 


God or man, if they do not to their death oppoſe, de- 
clare, and proteſt againſt any ſuch bill. as mult in its con- 
ſequences compleat the ruin of the church, and of their 


own order in this kingdom. 


If the fortune of a private perſon be diminiſhed by the 
weakneſs, or inadvertency of his anceſtors, in letting 
leaſes for ever at low rents, the world lies open to his in- 
duſtry for purchaſing of more; but the church is barred 
by a dead hand ; or If i it were otherwiſe, yet the cuſtom 
of making bequeſts to it hath been out of practice for al- 


moſt two hundred years, and @ great deal directly con- 


trary hath been its fortune. 


bare been aſſured by a perſon of ſome conſequence, 
to whom I am likewiſe obliged for the account of ſome 


other facts already related, that the late * biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury (the greateſt 2v/ig of that bench in his days) con- 
felled to him, that the liberty which biſhops in England 
have of letting leates for lives would, in his opinion, be 


one day the ruin of epiſcopacy there; and thought the 
church in this kingdom happy by the limication ac. 


And bave we not already found the effect of this dif- 
ferent proceeding in both kingdoms ? Have not two Eng- 
liſh pre lates quitted their peerage and {eats in parliament, 
in @ nation of freedom, for the ſake of a more ample re- 
venue even in this unhappy kingdom, rather than he un- 
der the mortification of living below their dignity at home? 
for which however they cannot be juſtly cenſured. I 
know indeed ſome perſons, who offer as an argument for 
reve:ling the limiting hill, that it may in future ages pre- 
vent the practice of providing this kingdom with biſhops 


from England, when the only temptation will be remov- 


ed. And they alledge, that, ac things have gone for ſome 


* Dr Burnet, 


years 
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years paſt, gentlemen will grow diſcouraged from ſending 
their ſons to the univerſity, and from ſuffering them to 
enter into holy orders, when they are likely to languiſh 
under a curacy or ſmall vicarage to the end of their lives: 
but this is all a vain imagination ; for the decreaſe in the 
value of money will equally affect both kingdoms : and 
beſides, when biſhopricks here grow too ſmall to invite 0- 
ver men of credit and conſequence, they will be left more 
fully to the diſpoſal of a chief governor, who can never 
fail of ſome worthleſs illiterate chaplain, fond of a title 
and precedence. Thus will that whole bench in an age 


or two be compoſed of mean, ignorant, fawning gown- 


men, humble ſuppliants and dependents upon the court 
for a morſel of bread, and ready to ſerve every turn that 
ſhall be demanded from them, in hopes of getting ſome 
commendam tacked to their ſees ; which muſt then be the 
trade, as it is now too much in England, to the great diſ- 
couragement of the inferior clergy. Neither is that prac- 
tice without example among us. 


It is now about eighty-five years fince the paſſing of 


that limiting act, and there is but one inſtance in the me- 


mory of man of a biſhop's leaſe broken upon the plea of 


not being ſtatutable; which, in every body's opinion, 
could have been loſt by no other perſon than he, who 
was then tenant, and happened to be very ungracious in 
his county. In the preſent * biſhop of Meath's caſe that 
plea did not avail, although the leaſe were notoriouſ]; 
unſtatutable; the rent reſerved being, as I have been told, 


not a ſeventh part of the real value; yet the jury upon 


their oaths very gravely found it to be according to the 


ſtatute; and one of them was heard to ſay, that he would 


eat his ſhoes before he would give a verdict for the biſhop. 
A very few more have made the ſame attempt with as lit- 
tle ſucceſs. Every biſhop and other eccleſiaſtical body 
reckon forty pounds in an hundred to be a reaſonable half 
value; or if it be only a third part, it ſeldom or never 


breeds any difference between landlord and tenant. But 


when the rent is from five to nine or ten parts leſs than 
the worth, the biſhop, if he conſults the good of his fee, 
will be apt to expoſtulate ; and the tenant, it he be an 


* Dr Evans, a Welſhman, | 
honeſt 
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honeſt man, will have ſome regard to the reaſonableneſs 
and juſtice ot the demand, fo as to yield to a moderate 
advancement, rather than engage in a ſuit, where law 
and equity are directly aguni him. By theſe means the / 
biſhops have been fo true to their truſts, as to procure 
ſome ſmall ſhire in the advancement of rents ; although 
it be notorious, that they do not receive the third penny 
(fines included) of the real value of their lands through- 
out the kingdom. TO. 
was never able to imagine what inconvenience could 
accrue to the public by one or two thouſand pounds a year 
in the hands of a proteſtant biſhop, any more than of a 
lay perſon v. The former, generally ſpeaking, liveth as 
yur and hoſpitably as the other; pays his debts as 
oneſtly, and ſpends as much of his revenue among his 
tenants : beſides, if they be his immediate tenants, you 
may diſtinguiſh them at firſt fight by their habits and 
horſes ; or if you go to their houſes, by their com ſort- 
able way of living. But the misfortune is, that ſuch im- 
mediate tenants generally ſpeaking have others under 
them, and fo a third and fourth in ſubordination, till it 
comes to the welder (as they call him) who fits at a rack- 
rent, and lives as miſerable as an Iriſh farmer upon a new 
leaſe from a lay landlord. But ſuppoſe a biſhop happens 
to be avaricious, (as being compoſed of the ſame ftuff 
with other men) the conſequence to the public is no worſe 
than if he were a ſquire; tor he leaves his fortune to his 
| fon or near relation, who, if he be rich enough, will ne- 
ver think of entering into the church. f 
And as there can be no diſadvantage to the public in a 

proteſtant country, that a man ſhould hold lands as a bi- 
ſp, any more than if he were a temporal perſon ; fo it is 
of great advantage to the community, where a biſhop lives 
as he ought to do. He is bound in conſcience to reſide 
in his dioceſe, and by a folemn promiſe to keep hoſpitali- 
ty; his eftate is ſpent in the kingdom, not remitted to 
England: he keeps the clergy to their duty, and is an ex- 


ample of virtue both to them and the people. Suppoſe 


This part of the paragraph is to be applied to the period when 
the whole was written, which was in 1723, when ſeveral of queen 
Anne's biſhops were living. | 

| him 


; | 
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him an ill man; yet his very character will withhold him 
from any great or open exorbitancies. But in fact it muſt 
be allowed, that ſome biſhops of this kingdom within 
twenty years paſt have done very ſignal and laſting acts of 
public charity ; great inftances whereof are the * late and 


+ preſent primate, and the Lord f Archbiſhop of Dub- _ | 


lin that now is, who hath left memorials of his bounty in 


many parts of his province. I might add the biſhop of | 


$ Raphoe, and feveral others: not forgetting the late 
dean of Down, Dr Pratt, who beſtowed one thouſand 
pounds upon the univerſity ; which foundation, (that I 
may obſerve by the way) if the bill propoſed ſhould paſs, 
would be in the fame circumſtances with the biſhops, nor 
ever able again to advance the ſtipends of the fellows and 
ſtudents, as lately they found it neceſſary to do; the de- 
terminate fum appointed by the ſtatute for commons be- 
ing not half ſufficient by the fall of money to afford ne- 
ceſſary ſuſtenance. But the paſſing of ſuch a bill muſt 


put an end to all eccleſiaſtical beneficence for the time to 


come; and whether this will be ſupplied by thoſe who 


are to reap the benefit, better than it hath been done by 


the grantees of impropriate tythes, who received them 
upon the old church conditions of keeping hoſpitality, it 
will be eaſx to conjecture. 25 

To alledge, that paſſing ſuch a bill would be a good 


encouragement to improve biſhops lands, is a great error. 


E it not the general method of landlords to wait the ex- 
piration of a leaſe, and then cant their lands to the high- 


eſt bidder? And what ſhould hinder the ſame courſe to 
be taken in church leaſes, when the limitation is removed 


of payinz half the real value to the biſhop? In riding 
through the country how few improvements do we ſee up- 


on the eſtates of laymen, farther than about their own 


domains? To fay the truth, it is a great misfortune as 
well to the public as to the bithops themſelves, that their 
lands are generally let to lords and great ſquires, who in 
reaſon were never deſigned to be tenants; and therefore 
may naturally murmur at the payment of rent, as a ſub- 
ſerviency they were not born to. If the tenants to the 


* Dr Marſh. + Dr Lindſay. 2 Dr King. 
$ Dr Poſter. | 
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church were honeſt farmers, they would pay their fines 
and rents with chearfulneſs, improve their lands, and 
thank God they were to give but a moderate half value 
for what they held. I have heard a man of a thouſand 
pounds a year talk with great contempt of biſhops leaſes, 
as being on a worſe foot than the reſt of his eſtate; and 
he had certainly reaſon : my anſwer was, that ſuch leaſes 
were originally intended only for the benefit of induftri- 
ous huſbandmen, who would think it a great bleſſing to be 
ſo provided for, inſtead of having his farm ſcrewed up to 


the height, not eating one comfortable meal in a year, 


nor able to find ſhoes for his children. | | 

I know not any advantage that can accrue by ſuch 
bill, except the preventing of perjury in jurymen, and 
falſe dealing in tenants; which is a remedy like that of 
giving my money to an highwayman, before he attempts 
_ to take it by force; and ſo I ſhall be ſure to prevent the 
fin of robbery. 


5 I had wrote thus far, and thought to have made an 
end; when a bookſeller ſent me a ſmall pamphlet, entit- 
led, The caſe of the laity, with fome queries; full of the 


ſtrongeſt malice againſt the clergy, that I have any where 


met with fince the reign of Toland, and others of that 


tribe. Theſe kind of advocates do infinite miſchief to 
OUR GOOD CAUSE by giving grounds to the unjuſt re- 
proaches of Torts and JaconirEs, who charge us 
with being enemies to the church. If I bear an hearty 
unfeigned loyalty to his majeſty king GEORGE and the 


houſe of Hanover, not ſhaken in the leaſt by the hard- 
ſhips we lie under, which never can be imputable to ſo 
gracious a prir.ce ; if I ſincerely abjure the PxETEXDER, 


and all Pop1s!: SUccEssS0Rs ; if I bear a due venerati- 
on to the gloridus memory of the late king WILLIAM, 
who preſerved theſe kingdoms from PoPpERY and SLav- 


ERY with the ©xpence of his blood, and hazard of his 
life; andlafiiy, if I am for a proper indulgence to all 


diſſenters, I thiuk nothing more can be reaſonably de- 
manded of me s a Writs, and that my political catechiſm 
is full and complete. But however, under the ſhelter of 


that party denomination, and of many great profeſſions 


of loyalty would deſtroy, or undermine, or injure the 
CHURCH eſtabliſhed ; 1 utterly diſown him, and think he 
ought 
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ought to chuſe another name of diſtinction for himſelf and 
his adherents. I came into the cauſe upon other princi- 
ples, which by the grace of God I mean to preſerve as 
long as Ilive. Shall we juſtify the accuſations of our ad- 
verſaries? Hoc Ithacus welit. The Torts and Jaco- 
BITES Will behold us, with a malicious pleaſure, deter- 
mined upon the ruin of our friends. For is not the pre- 
ſent ſet of biſhops almoſt entirely of that number, as 
well as the great majority of the principal clergy ? And a 
ſhort time will reduce the whole by vacancies upon death. 
An impartial reader, if he pleaſes to examine what [ 


have already ſaid, will eafily anſwer the bold queries in | 


the pamphlet I mentioned; he will be convinced, that 
the reaſon ſtill ſtrongly exiſts, for which that limiting law 
was enacted. A reaſonable man will wonder, where can 


be the inſufſerable grievance, that an eccleſiaſtical land- 


lord ſhould expect a moderate or a third part value in 


rent for his lands, when his title is at leaſt as ancient 


and as legal as that of a layman ; who is yet but ſeldom 


_ guilty of giving ſuch beneficial bargains. Has the nation 
| been thrown into confuſion? And have many poor fami- 


lies been ruined by rack-rents paid for the lands of the 
church? does the nation cry out to have a law that muſt 
in time ſend their biſhops a begging ? But, God be thank- 
ed, the clamours of enemies to the church is not yet the 
cry, and I hope will never prove the voice of the nation. 
The clergy, I conceive, will hardly allow that the people 
maintain them, any more than in the ſenſe that all land- 
lords whatſoever are maintained by the people. Such aſ- 


ſertions as theſe, and the inſinuations they carry along 


with them, proceed from principles which cannot be a- 
vowed by thoſe, who are for preſerving the happy con- 
ftitution in church and Rate. hoever were the propo- 
ters of ſuch queries, it might have provoked a bold writer 
to retaliate, perhaps with more juſtice than prudence, by 
ſhewing at whoſe door the grievance lies, and that the 
biſhops at leaſt are not to anſwer for the poverty of te- 
nants. | 


copal rent-roll almoit one half, let me ſuppcle that all 
the church lands in the kingdom were thrown up to the 
laity; would the tenants in ſuch a cale fit eaſicr in their 

rents 
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rents than they do now? Or, would the money be e- 
qually ſpent in the kingdom? No; the farmer would be 
ſcrewed up to the utmoſt penny by the agents and ftew- 
ards of abſentees, and the revenues employed in making 
a figure at London ; to which city a full third part of the 
whole income of Ireland is annually returned, to anſwer 
that ſingle article of maintenance for Iriſh landlords. - 


Another of his quarrels is againſt pluralities and non- 


reſidence : as to the former, it is a word of ill name, but 


not well underſtood. The clergy having been ſtripped of 


the greateſt part of their revenues, the glebes being gene- 
rally loſt, the zythes in the hands of laymen, the churches 
demoliſhed, and the country depopulated ; in order to 
preſerve a face of chir/tianity, it was neceſſary to unite 
ſmall vicarages ſufficient to make a tolerable maintenance 
for a miniſter. The profit of ten or a dozen of theſe 
unions ſeldom amounts to above eighty or an hundred 
pounds a year. If there be a very few dignitaries, whoſe 
preferments are perhaps more liable to this accuſation, it 
is to be ſuppoſed, they may be favaurites of the time; 


or perſons of ſuperior merit, for whom there hath ever 


been ſome indulgence in all governments. Sy 

As to non-reſidence, I believe there is no chriſtian 
country upon earth, where the clergy have leſs to anſwer 
for upon that article. I am confident there are not ten 
clergymen in the kingdom, who, properly ſpeaking, can be 
termed non-reſidents; for ſurely we are not to reckon in 
that number thoſe, who for want of glebes are forced to 
retire to the neareſt neighbouring village for a cabbin to 

t their heads in ; the leading; mau of the pariſh, when 

makes the greateſt clamour, being leaſt diſpoſed to ac- 


commodate the iniſter with an acre of ground. And 
indeed, conſidering the difficulties the clergy lie under up- 


on this head, it hath been frequent matter of wonder to 


me, how they are able to perform that part of their duty 
8 . N 


There is a + noble author, who hath lately addreſ- 


ſed to the houſe of commons an excellent diſcourſe for 
the encouragement of agriculture ; full of moſt uſeful 
bints, which I hope that honourable aſſembly will con- 


+ The late Lord Molſeworth. 
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ſider as they deſerve. I am not a ſtranger to his lord- 
thip; and excepting in what relates to the church, there 
are few perſons with whoſe opinions I am better pleaſed 
to agree; and am therefore grieved when I find him 
charging the inconveniencies in the payment of zy:hes up- 
on the clergy and their profors. His lordſhip is above 
conſidering a very known and vulgar truth, that the mean- 
eſt farmer hath all manner of advantages againſt the moſt 
powerful clergyman, by whom it is impoſſible he can be 
wronged, although the -:ini/ter were ever ſo evil diſpoſ- 
ed; the whole ſyſtem of teizing, perplexing, and de- 
frauding the proctor, or his mafter, being as well known 
to every plowman, as the reaping or fowing of his corn, 
and much more artfully practiſed. Beſides, the leading 
man in the pariſh muſt have his zythes at his own rate, 
which 1s hardly ever above one quarter of the value. 
And I have heard it computed by many ſkilful obſervers, 
whole intereſt was not concerned, that the clergy did not 
receive throughout the kingdom one half of what the laws 
have made their due. | | | 

As to his lordſhip's diſcontent againſt the biſhops-court, 


| T ſhall not interpoſe farther than in venturing my private 
Opinion, that the clergy would be very glad to recover 


their juſt dues by a more ſhort, deciſive, and compulſi ve 
method, than ſuch a cramped and limited juriſdiction will 
allow. - | 

His lordſhip is not the only perſon diſpoſed to give the 
clergy the honour of being the ſele encouragers of all new 
improvements. If hops, hemp, flax, and twenty things 
more are to be planted, the clergy alone muſt reward the 
induſtrious farmer by abatement of the gythe. What if 


the owner of nine parts in ten would pleaſe to abate pro- 
8 in his rent for every acre thus improved? 


ould not a man juſt dropt from the clouds, upon a full 
hearing, judge the demand to be at leaſt as reaſonable? 
I believe no man vill diſpute his lordſhip's title to his 


eſtate; nor will I the jus divinum of tythes, which he 


' mentions with ſome emotion. I ſuppoſe the affirmative 
would be of little advantage to.the clergy, . for the ſame 
reaſon that a maxim in law hath more weight in the 


world, than an article of fuith. And yet I think there 


may be ſuch a thing as ſacrilege ; becaule it is freq uently 
| mentioned 
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mentioned by Greek and Roman authors, as well as de- 


ſcribed in holy writ. This I am ſure of; that his lord- 
ſhip would at any time excuſe a PARLIAMENT for not 


concerning itſelf in his properties without his own con- 


ſent. 1 

The obſervation I have made upon his lordſhip's diſ- 
courſe, have not I confeſs been altogether proper to my 
ſubject : however fince he hath been pleaſed therein to 


offer ſome propoſals to the houſe of commons with rela- 


ion to the clergy, I hope he will excuſe me for differing 
from him; which proceeds from his own principle, the 
{trenuouſly and conſtantly maintained. 

But the other writer openly declares for a law impow- 
_ ering the biſhops to ſet fee-farms ; and ſays, Whoever in- 
timates, that they will deny their conſent to ſuch a rea- 


deſire of defending liberty and property, that he hath ſo 


fonable law, which the whole nation cries for, are ene- 


mies to them and the church. Whether this be his real 
opinion, or only a ſtrain of mirth and irony, the matter 


is not much. However, my ſentiments are fo directly 


contrary to his, that, I think, whoever impartially reads 
and conſiders what I have written upon this argument, 


hath either no regard for the church eſtabliſhed under the 
hierarchy of biſhops, or will never conſent to any law, that 


ſhall repeal or elude the limiting clauſe relating to the 


real half value, contained in the act of parliament decimo 
Caroli, For the 8 of the inheritance, rights and 
profits of lands belonging to the church and perſons eccle- 


fiaftical: which was grounded upon reaſons, that do (till 
and muſt for ever ſubſiſt. ; | 


October 21, 
I 723. 
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The PRESBVTERIANS PLEA of Merit in or- 
der to take off the TzsT, impartially ex- 
amined. 


Written in the year 1731 *. 


W have been told in the common news papers, that 
all attempts are to be made this ſeſſion by the 


preſbyterians and their abettors for taking off the teſt ; as 


a kind of preparatory ſtep to make it go down ſmoother 


in England. For if once their light would ſo ſhine, the 


papiſfts delighted with the blaze would all come in and 


dance about it. This I take to be a prudent method; 


like that of a diſcreet phyſician, who firſt gives a new 


medicine to a dog, before he preſcribes it to a human 


creature 17. = 
The preſbyterians have, ever fince the revolution, di- 
_ rected their learned caſuiſts to employ their pens on this 
ſubject by ſhewing the merits and pretenſions, upon which 
See a letter on this ſubject, P. 230. of this volume; which 
was reprinted in Ireland on the ſame occaſion that produced this 
and the three following tracts. e e 
+ The author begins this tract in the true vein of wit and ſpirit, 


by ſaying.—— “ We have been told in the common news papers, 


that all attempts are to be made this ſeſſion by the preſbyterians 
<« and their abettors for taking off the teſt ; as a kind of preparatory 
« ſtep to make it go down ſmoother in England. For if once ther 
« light would fo bine, the papiſts delighted with the blaze would 
4 all come in and dance about it. This I take to be a prudent 
4 method; like that of a diſcreet phyſician, who firſt gives a new 
& medicine to 4 dog, before he preſcribes it to a human crea- 


tc ture. -I have quoted this ſhort paſſage for the ſtyle, as well 


as the matter; and I dare ſay, even from hence you will be con- 
firmed in one general obſervation, that Swift maintains and con- 
ducts his metaphors and alluſions, with a juſtneſs particularly de- 
licate and exact, and without the leaſt ſtiffneſs or affectation. I have 
formerly ment;oned in what degree of contempt and hatred he held 
the DiT-.t::, eſpecially the preibyterians [above, p. 230.]; and 1 


need oy add. that as this pamphlet was written for the meridian 
of Ireland, it ovght to have been placed with the other tracts on 


che ſacuc fabject. Orrery. Aud ſo it is placed in this — 
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they claim this 7ufice, as founded upon the ſervices the 
did towards the reſtoration of king Charles the ſecond, 
and at the revolution under the prince of Orange. Which 
pleas I take to be the moſt ſingular in their kind, that e- 
ver were offered in the face of the ſun againſt the moſt 
glaring lights of truth, and againſt a continuation of pub- 
lic fats known to all Europe for twenty years together. 
I ſhall therefore impartially examine the merits and con- 
duct of the preſbyterians upon thoſe two great events; 
and 1 pretenſions to favour, which they challenge up- 
on them. 
Soon after the reformation of the church in England 
under Edward the ſixth, upon queen Mary's ſucceeding, 
to the crown (who reſtored popery) many proteſtants fled 
out of England to eſcape the perſecution raiſed againſt the 
church, as her brother had left it eſtabliſhed. Some of 
theſe exiles went to Geneva; which city had received 
the doctrine of Calvin, and rejected the government of 
biſhops ; with many other refinements. Theſe Engliſh 
exiles readily embraced the Geneva ſyſtem ; and having 
added further improvements of their own, upon queen 
Mary's death returned to England ; where they preached 
up their new opinions, inveighing bitterly againſt epz/co- 
pacy, and all rites and ceremonies, however innocent and 
ancient in the church : building upon this foundation ; to- 
run as far as poſſible from popery even in the moſt minute 
and indifferent circumſtances. This faction, under the 
name of puritan, became very turbulent during the whole 
reign of queen Elizibeth, and were always diſcouraged 
by that wiſe queen, as well as by her two ſucceſſors. 
However, their numbers as well as their infolence and 
perverſeneſs ſo far increaſed, that ſoon after the death of 
king James the firſt, many inſtances of their petulancy and 
ſcurrility are to be ſeen in their pamphlets written for 
ſome years after (which was a trade they began in the 
days of queen Elizabeth) particularly with great rancour 
againſt the biſhops, the habits, and the ceremonies: ſuch 
were thoſe ſcurrilous libels under the title of Martin Mar- 
prelate, and ſeveral others. And although the Earl of 
Clarendon tells us, until the year 1640 (as I remember) 
the kingdom was in a ſtate of perfect peace and happineſs, 
vithout the leaſt 2 of thought or deſign towards 
| making 
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making any alterations in religion or government; yet I 
bave tound, by often rumaging for old books in Little 
Britain and Ducklane, a great number of pamphlets prin- 
ted from the year 1630 to 1640 full of as bold and im- 
pious railing expreſſions againſt the lawful power of the 
crown, and the order of biſhops, as ever were uttered 
during the rebellion or the whole ſubſequent tyranny of 
that fanatic anarchy. However I find it manifeſt, that 
puritaniſm did not ereC itſelf into a new ſeparate ſpecies 
of religion till ſome time after the rebellion began. For 
in the latter times of king James the firſt, and the for- 
mer part of his ſon, there were ſeveral puritan biſhops, 

and many puritan private clergymen ; while people went 


as their inclinations led them to hear preachers of each | 


party in the pariſh churches, for the puritan clergy had 
received epiſcopal orders as well as the reſt. But ſoon 
after the rebellion broke out, the term puritan gradually 
dropt, and that of preſbyterian ſucceeded ; which fect 


was in two or three years eſtabliſhed in all its forms, by 5 


what they called an ordinance of the lords and commons, 
vithout conſulting the king, who was then at war againſt 
his rebels. And from this period the church continued 

under perſecution, until monarchy was reſtored in the 
| Fear 1660. 5 
In a year or two after we began to hear of a new par- 
ty riſen, and growing in the parliament as well as the ar- 
my, under the name of independent : it ſpread indeed 
ſomewhat more in the latter; but not equal with the pre/- 
byterians either in weight or number, until the very time 
the king was murdered. : EA 
When the king, who was then a priſoner in the iſle of 
Wight, had made his laſt conceſſions tor a peace to the 
commiſſioners of the parliament, who attended him there ; 
upon their return to London they reported his majeſty's 
anſwer in the houſe. Whereupon a number of moderate 
members, who, as Ludlow ſays, had ſecured their own 
terms with that prince, managed with fo much art, as to 
obtain a majority in a thin houſe for pailing a vote, that 
the king's conceſſions were a ground for a future ſettle- 
ment. But the great officers of the army joining with 
the diſcontented members came to a reſolution of exclud- 
ing all thoſe, who had conſented to that vote; _— 
| | they 
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they executed in a military way. Ireton told Fairfax the 
general, a rigid preſbyterian, of this reſolution ; who 
thereupon iſſued his orders for drawing out the army the 
next morning, and placing guards in Weſtminſter-hall, 
the court of requeſts, and the hobby ; who, in obedience 
to the General, in conjunction with thoſe members whe 
had oppoſed the vote, would let no member enter the 
houſe except thoſe of their own party. Upon which the 
queſtion for bringing the king to juſtice was immediately 
put, and carried without oppoſition, that I can find. Then 
an order was made for his trial; the time and place ap- 
pointed; the judges named, of whom Fairfax himſelf 
was one; although by the advice or threats of his wife 
he declined fitting among them. However, by freſh or- 
ders under his on hand, which J have ſeen in print, he 
appointed guards to attend the judges at the trial, and to 
keep the city in quiet ; as he did likewiſe to prevent any 
oppoſition from the people upon the day of execution. 

From what I have already deduced, it appears manifeſt, 
that the differences between theſe two ſes, preſtyterian 
and independent, did not then amount to half ſo much as 
what there is between a wwhig and ory at preſent among 
us. The defign of utterly extirpating monarchy and e- 
piſcopacy was equally the ſame in both; evidently the 
_ conſequence of the very ſame principles, upon which the 
preſbyterians alone began, continued, and would have 
ended in the ſame events; if towards the concluſion they 
2d not been bearded by that new party, with whom they 
could not agree about dividing the ſpoil. However, 
they held a good ſhare of civil and military employments 
during the whole time of the uſurpation ; and their names, 
actions and preferments are frequent in the accounts of 
thoſe times. For I make no doubt, that all the prudent 
preſbyterians complied in proper ſeaſons falling in with 
the ſtream ; and thereby got that ſhare in employments, 
which many of them held till the reſtoration ; and perhaps 
too many of them after. In the ſame manner we find 
our wiſeſt tories in both kingdoms, upon the change of 
hands and meaſures at the queen's death, have endea- 
voured for ſeveral years by due compliances to recover 
the time they had loft by a temporary obſtinacy; where- 
in they have well ſucceeded, according to their degrees 
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of merit; of whoſe names I could here make honourable 
mention, if I did not fear it might offend their modeſty. 
As to what is alledged, that ſome of the preſbyterians 
declared openly againſt the king's murder ; I allow it to 
be true. But from what motives? No other can poſſibly 
be aſſigned than perfect ſpight, rage, and envy, to find 
themſelves wormed out of all power by a new infant 


ſpawn of independents ſprung from their own bowels. It 
is true, the differences in religious tenets between them 


are very few and trifling ; the chief quarrel, as far as I 
remember, relating to congregational and national aſſem- 
blies: But wherever intereſt or power think fit to inter- 
fere, it little imports what principles the oppoſite parties 
think fit to charge upon each other; for we ſee at this 
day, that the zories are more hated by the whole ſet of 
zealous 2vhigs, than the very papiſis themſelves ; and in 
effect as much unqualified for the ſmalleſt office; although 
both theſe parties aſſert themſelves to be of the ſame re- 


ligion in all its branches of doctrine and diſcipline ; and 


profeſs the ſame loyalty to the ſame proteſtant king and 
his heirs. 8 
If the reader would know what became of this inde- 


_ pendent party, upon whom all the miſchief is charged by 


their preſbyterian brethren, he may pleaſe to obſerve, 
that during the whole uſurpation they contended by de- 
2 with their parent ſect, and as I have already ſaid, 
mared in employments ; and gradually after the reſtora- 
tion, mingled with the maſs of preſbyterians; lying ever 
ſince undiſtinguiſhed in the herd of drſſenter. 


The preſbyterian merit is of as little weight, when 


they alledge themſelves inftrumental towards the king's 
reſtoration. The kingdom grew tired with thoſe ridicu- 
Jous models of government; firſt by a houſe of lords and 


commons without a king; then without biſhops ; after- 


wards by a rump “ and lords temporal; then by a — 
alone; next by a ſingle perſon for life, in conjunction wit 


a council; by agitators; by major- generals; by a new _ 
Lind of repreſentatives from the three kingdoms ; by the 


This name was given fo that part of the houſe of commons, 
which remained after the moderate men had been expelled by mi- 
| 1 5 keepers 
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keepers of the liberties of England; with other ſchemes 
that have ſlipt out of my memory. Cromwell was dead 
his fon Richard a weak ignorant wretch, who gave up 


his monarchy much in the ſame manner with the two u- 
furping kings of Brentford +; the people haratied with _ 


taxes, and other oppreſſions. The king's party, then 
called the Cavaliers, began to recover their ſpirits. The 


_ few nobility ſcattered through the kingdom, who lived in 
a moſt retired manner, obſerving the confuſion of things, 


could no longer endure to be ridden by bakers, coblers, 
brewers, and the like, at the head of armies, and plun- 
dering every where like French dragoons. The rump 
aſſembly 1.1. deſpicable to thoſe, who had raiſed them: 
the city of London exhauſted by almoſt twenty years con- 
tributing to their own ruin, declared againſt them. The 
rump, after many deaths and reſurrections, was in the 
moſt contemptuous manner kicked out, and burnt in ef- 
hzy. The excluded members were let in: a free parlia- 
ment called in as legal a manner as the times would al- 


* 


The ſecond claim of preſbpterian merit is founded up- 


on their ſervices againſt the dangerous deſigns of king 


James the ſecond ; while that prince was uſing all his en- 
deavours to introduce popery, which he openly profeſſed 
upon his coming to the crown: to this they add their e- 


minent ſervices at the revolution under the prince of O- 
range. 


Now the quantum of preſtyterian merit during the 
four years reign of that weak, bigotted, and ill adviſed 
prince, as well as at the time of the revolution, will eaſi- 


ly be computed by a recourſe to a great number of hiſto- 


ries, pamphlets and public papers, printed in thoſe times 


and ſome afterwards ; beſides the verbal teſtimonies of 


many perſons yet alive, who are old enough to have 
known and obſerved the diſſenters conduct in that critical 
—_— 8 

It is agreed, that upon king Charles the ſecond's death, 
ſoon after his ſucceſſor had publickly owned himſelf a 


Roman catholic, he began with his fictt careiles to the 


church party; from whom having received very cold, diſ- 
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couraging anſwers, he applied to the preſtyterian leader; 
and teachers: being adiſed by his prieits and popi/h 
courtiers, that the ſafeſt method towards introducing his 


own religion would be by taking off the ſacrumental teſt, 
and giving a full liberty of conſcience to all religions, (I 


fuppoſe that profeſſed chriſtianity.) It ſeems that the pre/- 
Eyterians in the latter years of king Charles the ſecond, 
upon account of certain plots (allowed by biſhop Burnet 
to be genuine) had been for a ſhort time forbid to hold 
their conventicles. Whereupon theſe charitable Chriſti- 
ans, out of perſect reſentment againſt the church, receiv- 
ed the gracious offers of king James with the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions of loyalty, and higheſt acknowlegements for his 


Tavour. I have ſeen ſeveral of their addreſſes, full of 


thanks and praiſes, with bitter inſinuations of what they 
had ſuffered ; putting themſelves and the pupils upon the 


fame foot, as fellow-ſufferers for conſcience ; and with 
the ſtile of our brethren the Roman cathoiicks., About 
this time began the project of cleſeting (which hath ſince 
deen practiſed many times with more art and ſucceſs) 


where the principal gen:lemen of the kingdom were pri- 
vately catechiſed by his majeſty to know whether, if a 
new parliament were called, they would agree to paſs an 
act for repealing the ſacramental teff, and eſtabliſhing a 


general liberty of conſcience. But he received ſo little 
encouragement, that, deſpairing of ſucceſs, he had recourſe 


to his diſpenſing power, which tte jules had determin- 
ed to be part of his prerogative. By colour of this de- 


termination he preferred ſeveral pre/oyterians, and many 
papiſts, to civil and military employments. While the 


king was thus buſied, it is well known that monſieur Fa- 


gel, the Dutch envoy in London, delivered the opinion 
of the prince and princeſs of Orange concerning the repeal 
of the te; whereof the king had ſent an account to 


their highneſſes, to know how far they approved of it. 
The ſubſtance of their anſwer, as reported by Fagel, was 
this, that their highneſjes thought very well of a liberty 
of conſcrence ; but by no means of giving employments to 
any other perſons than thoje ww awere of the national 
church. This opinion was confirmed by ſeveral reaſons: 
I cannot be more particular, not having the paper by me, 
although it bath been printed in many accounts of thoſe 

| times. 
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times. And thus much every moderate churchman would 
perhaps ſubmit to: but to truſt any part of the civil pow- 
er in the hands of thoſe whole intereſt, inclination, con- 
ſcience, and former practices have been wholly turned to 
introduce a different ſyſtem of religion and government, 
hath very few examples in any chriftian ſtate ; nor any 
at all in Holland, the great patroneſs of univerſal tolera- 
tion. | To | 
Upon the firſt intelligence king James received of an 
intended invaſion by the prince ot Orange, among great 
numbers of papiſts to increaſe his troops he gave commiſ- 
fions to ſeveral preſbyterians ; ſome of whom had been 
_ officers under the rump ; and particularly he placed one 
Richards, a noted preſoyterian, at the head of a regi- 
ment, who had been governor of Wexford in Cromwell's 
time, and is often mentioned by Ludlow in his Memoirs. 
This regiment was raiſed in England againſt the prince of 
Orange: the colonel made his fon a captain, whom I 
knew, and who was as zealous a preſbyterian as his fa- 
ther. However, at the time of the prince's landing, the 
father, eaſily foreſeeing how things would go, went over 
like many others to the prince, who continued him in his 
regiment ; but coming over a year or two after, to aſſiſt 
in raiſing the ſiege of Derry, he benaved himſelf ſo like 
either a coward or a tray tor, that his regiment was taken 
from him. : 
I will now conſider the conduct of the church party 
during the whole reign of that unfortunate king. They 
were A unanimous againſt promiſing to paſs an act for re- 
pealing the teſt, and eſtabliſhing a general liberty of con- 
ſcience, that the king durſt not truſt a parliament ; but 
_ encouraged by the profeſſions of loyalty given him by his 
preſbyterian friends, went on with his diſpenſing power. 
The church clergy at that time are allowed to have 
written the beſt collection of tracts againſt popery, that e- 
ver appeared in England; which are to this day in the 
higheſt eſteem. But upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, I could 
never hear of above one or two papers publiſhed by the 
preſbyterians at that time upon the ſame ſubject. Seven 
great prelates (he of Canterbury among the reſt) were 
lent to the tower for preſenting a petition, wherein they 
deſired to be excuſed in not obeying.an. illegal command 
=>: from 
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from the king. The biſhop of London, Dr Compton, 
was ſummoned to anſwer before the commiſſioners for ec- 
eleſiaſtical affairs for not ſuſpending Dr Sharp ( afterwards 
Archbiſhop of York) by the king's command. If the 
preſbyterians expreſſed the ſame zeal upon any occaſion, 
the inſtances of it are not, as I can find, left upon record, 
or tranſmitted by tradition. The proceedings againſt 
Magdalen college in Oxford, for refuſing to comply with 
the king's mandate for admitting a profeſſed papiſt upon 
their foundation, are a ſtanding proof of the courage and 
firmneſs in religion ſhewn by that learned ſociety to the 
ruin of their fortunes. The preſbyterians know very 
well, that I could produce many more inſtances of the 
tame kind. But theſe are enough in ſo ſhort a paper as I 
intend at preſent. 3 | 

It ts indeed very true, that after king William was 
ſettled on the Engliſh throne, the preſbyterians began to 
appear, and offer their credentials, and demand favour : 
and the new king having been originally bred a Calvinift 
was defirous enough to make them eaſy (if that would do 
it) by a legal toleration; although in his heart he never 
bore much affection to that ſect; nor deſigned to favour 
them farther than as it ſtood with the preſent ſcheme of 
politics; as I have long ſince been aſſured by the greateſt 
men of whig principles at that time in England. 

It is likewi true, nor will it be denied, that when the 
k ing was poſſeſſed of the Engliſh crown, and the remain- 
der of the quarrel was left to be decided in this kingdom; 
the preſbyterians wilely choſe to join with the proteſtant 
army, rather than with that of king James their old friend, 
whole affairs were then in a manner deſperate. They 
| were wiſe enough to know, that this kingdom divided a- 
gainſt itſelf could never prevail againſt the united power 
of England. They fought pro aris et facis ; for their 
eſtates and religion; which latter will never ſuffer ſo 
much by the church of England, as by that of Rome 
Where they are counted heretics as well as we: and con- 
ſegquently they have no other game to play. But what 
merit they can build upon having joined with a proteſtant 
army, under a king they acknowleged, to defend their 
own liberties and properties againſt a popz/þ enemy under 
an abdicated king; is, I confeſs, to me abſolutely ow 
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ceivable; and I believe will equally be ſo for ever to any 
reaſonable man. | 

When theſe ſeQtaries were ſeveral. years ago making 
the ſame attempt for aboliſhing the teſt, many ground- 
leſs reports were induſtriouſly and ſeaſonably ſpread, of an 
invaſion threatned by the pretender on the north of Ire- 
land. At which time the preſbyterians in their pamph- 
lets argued in a menacing manner, that if the pretender 
ſhould invade thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the 
numbers and eſtates of the diffenters chiefly lay, they 
would fit ftill, and let us fight our own battles; ſince 
they were to reap no advantage, which ever tide ſhould 
be victors. If this were the courſe they intended to takes 
in ſuch a caſe, I defire to know, how they could contrive 
ſafely to ſtand neuters, otherwiſe than by a compact with 
the pretender and his army to ſupport their neutrality, 
and protect them againſt the forces of the crown? This 


s a neceſſary ſuppoſition ; becauſe they muſt otherwiſe 


have inevitably been a prey to both. wever, by this 
frank declaration they ſufficiently ſhewed their good will, 
and confirmed the common charge laid at their door; that 
a Scottiſh or northern preſbyterian hates our epiſcopal 
eſtabliſhed church more than popery itſelf. And the rea- 
ſon for this hatred is natural enough; becauſe it is the 
church alone, that ſtands in the way between them and 
power; which popery doth not. 
Upon this eccafion IT am in ſome doubt, whether the 
political ſpreaders of thoſe chimerical invaſions, made a 
- judicious choice in fixing the northern parts of Ireland for 
that romantic enterprize. Nor can I well underſtand the 
wiſdom of the preſbyterians in countenancing and con- 
firming thoſe reports; becauſe, it ſeems to caſt a moſt in- 
famous reflection upon the loy alty and religious principles 
of their whole body; for if chere had been any truth in 
the matter, the conſequence muſt have been allowed, 
that the pretender counted upon more ailiſtance from his 
father's friends the preſbyterians by chuſing to land in 
thoſe very parts, where their number, wealth and power 
moſt prevailed, rather than among thoſe of his own reli- 
gion. And therefore in charity to this ſect I rather in- 
cline to believe, that thoſe reports of an invaſion were 
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formed and ſpread by the race of ſmall politicians, in or- 
der to do a ſeaſonable jobb. 

As to popery in general, which for a thouſand years 

hath been introducing and multiplying corruptions 

th in doctrine and diſcipline ; I look upon it to be the 
molt abſurd ſyſtem of chrittianity profeſſed by any nation. 
But I cannot apprehend this kingdom to be in much dan- 
ger from it. The eſtates of papiſts are very few ; crum- 
bling into {a:3!: parcels, and daily diminiſhing ; their com- 
mon people are ſunk in poverty, ignorance and cowardice ;. 
and of as little conſequence as women and children. 
Their nobility and gentry are at leaſt one half rumed, 
| banithed, or converted: they all ſoundly feel the ſmart 
of what they ſuffered in the laſt Iriſh war: ſome of them 
are already retired into foreign countries ; others, as I 
am told, intend to follow them; and the reſt, I believe, 
to a man, who ſtill poſſeſs any lands, are abſolutely de- 
_ termined never to hazard them again for the ſake of efta- 
dliſhing their ſuperſtition. If it hath been thought fit, as 
ſome obſerve, to abate of the law's rigour againſt popery 
in this kingdom, I am confident it was done for very wile 
reaſons, conſidering the ſituation of affairs abroad at dif- 


ferent times, and the intereſt of the prote/tant religion in. 


general. And as I do not find the leaſt fault in this pro- 
ceeding ; ſo I do not.conceive, why a ſunk diſcarded par- 
ty, who neither expect nor deſire any thing more than a 
quiet life, ſhould under the names of high-flyers, jaco- 
bites, and many other vile appellations, be charged ſo 
often in print and at common tables with endeavouring to- 
introduce popery and the pretender ; while the papiſt ab- 
hor them above all other men on account of ſeverities a- 
gainſt their prieſts in her late majeſty's reign, when the 
now diſba! led reprobate party was in power. This 1 
was convinced c* {ome years ago by a long journey into 
the ſouthern parts; where I had the curioſity to ſend for 
many prieſts of the pariſhes I paſſed through, and to my 
great fatisfattion {un them every where abounding in 
Profeſſion. oi 10:1: to the late king George; for which 
they gav: :« 1:1: reaſons above-mentioned ; at the ſame 
time complaining bitterly of the hardſhips they ſuffered 
under the Queen's 4% miniſtry. 3 

I return from this digt eſſion to the modeſt nn 
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the preſbyterians for a repeal of the ſacramental teſt, as 
a reward for their merits at the reſtoration and the reve- 
lutiom ; which merits I have fairly repreſented, as well 
as my memory would allow me. If I have committed 
any miſtakes, they muſt be of little moment. The facts 
and principal circumſtances are what I have obtained and 
digeſted from reading the hiſtories of thoſe times written 
by each party; and many thouſands have done the fame 
as well as I. who lam {ure have in their minds drawn the 
ſame concluſions. - - | 

This is the faction, and theſe the men, who are now 
reſuming their applications, and giving in their bills of 
merit to both kingdoms upon two points, which of all o- 
thers they have the leaſt pretenſions to offer. I have col- 
lected the facts with all poſſible impartiality from the cur- 
rent hiſtories of thoſe times; and have ſhewn, although 
very briefly, the gradual proceedings of thoſe ſectaries 
under the denominations of puritans, preſbyterians: and 
independents for about the ſpace of an hundred and eighty 


years, from the beginning of queen Elizabeth to this pre- 


ſent time. But notwithſtanding all that can be ſaid, theſe 
very ſchiſmatics (for ſuch they are in temporals as well 
as ſpirituals) are now again expecting, ſoliciting and de- 
manding (not without inſinuated threats, according to- 
their cuſtom) that the parliament ſhould fix them upon 
an equal foot with the church eſtabliſhed. I would fain: 
know to what branch of the legiflature they can have the- 
torehead to apply. Not to my lords the biſhops ;- who- 
muſt have often read how the predeceſſors of this very 
faction, acting upon the fame principles, drove the whole 
bench out of the houſe; who were then, and hitherto: 
continue, one of the three eſtates: not to the temporal 
_ peers, the fecond of the three eſtates, who muſt have 
heard, that immediately aſter thoſe rebellious fanatics had 
murdered their king, they voted a houſe of lords to be 
uſeleſs and dangerous, and would let them ſit no longer, 
otherwiſe than when elected as commoners: not to the 
houſe of commons; who muſt have heard, that in thoſe 
fanatic times the pre/byterian and independent command- 
ers in the army, by military power expelled all the mode- 
rate men out of the houſe, and left a rump to govern the 
nation: laſtly, not tothe crown; which thoſe very /aints 
deſtined 
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deſtined to rule the earth trampled under their feet, and 
then in cold blood murdered the bleſſed wearer. | 
But the ſeſſion now approaching, and a clan of diſſen- 
ting teachers being come up to town from their northern 
head quarters, accompanied by many of their elders and 
agents, and ſupported by a general contribution to ſolicit 
their eſtabliſhment with a capacity of holding all military 
as well as civil employments, I think it high time that 
this paper ſhould ſee the light. However, I cannot con- 
clude without freely confeſſing, that if the preſtyterians 
ſhould obtain their ends, I could not be ſorry to find them 
miſtaken in the point, which they have moſt at heart by 
the repeal of the %; I mean the benefit of employ- 
ments. For after all, what aſſurance can a Scottiſh nor- 
thern diſſenter born on Iriſh ground have, that he ſhall 
be treated with as much favour as a TRUE SCOT born 
beyond the T'weed ? N . 
I am ready enough to believe, that all I have ſaid will 
_ avail but little. I have the common excuſe of other men, 
when I think myſelf bound by all religious and civil ties 


| = diſcharge my conſcience, and to warn my countrymen ? 


upon this important occaſion. It is true, the advocates 


for this ſcheme promiſe a new world after this bleſſed 
work ſhall be compleated ; that all animoſity and faction 
muſt immediately drop; that the only diſtinction in this 
kingdom will then be of papift and proteſtant : for as to 
robig and tory, high church and low church, jacobite and 
| Hanoverian, court and country party, Engliſh and Iriſh 
intereſts, diſſenters and conformiſts, new light and old 
light, Anabaptiſt and Independent, Qualer and muggle- 
tonian; they will all meet and jumble together into a 
perfect harmony at the ſeſſions and aſſizes, on the bench 
and in the revenues; and upon the whole, in all civil and 
military truſts, not excepting the great councils of the 
nation. For it is wiſely argued thus: that a kingdom 
being no more than a larger knot of friends met together, 
it is againſt the rules of good manners to ſhut any perſon 
out of the company, except the papiſis, who profeſs 
themſelves of another club. 
I am at a loſs to know, what arts the preſbyterian ſect 
intends to uſe in convincing the world of their loyalty to 
kingly government, which (long betore the prevalence, or 
even 
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even the birth of their independent rivals) as ſoon as the 
king's forces were overcome, declared their principles to 
be againit monarchy, as well as epiſcopacy and the houſe 
of lords, even until the king was reftored: at which event 
although they were forced to ſubmit to the preſent pow- 
er, yet I have not heard, that they did ever to this day 
renounce any one principle, by which their predeceſſors 
then acted ; yet this they have been challenged to do, or 
at leaſt to ſhew that others have done it for them, by a 
certain * doctor, who, as I am told, hath much employ- 
ed his pen in the like diſputes. I own, they will be ready 
enough to inſinuate themſelves into any government: but 
if they mean to be honeſt and upright, they will and muſt 
endeavour by all means, which they ſhall think lawful, 
to introduce and eſtabliſh their own ſcheme of religion, as 
neareſt approaching to the word of God by caſting out all 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies, eccleſiaſtical titles, habits, di- 
ſtinctions, and ſuperiorities, as rags of popery, in order 
to a thorough reformation; and as in charity bound to 
promote the ſalvation of their countrymen, wiſhing with 
St Paul, that the whole kingdom were as they are. But 
what aſſurance will they pleaſe to give, that when their 
ſect ſhall become the national eſtabliſhed worſhip, they 
will treat us D1SSENTERS as we have treated them? 
Was this their courſe of proceeding during the dominion 
of the ſaints? Were not all the remainders of the epiſ- 
copal church in thoſe days, eſpecially the clergy, under 
a perſecution for above a dozen years, equal to that of the 
prunitive Chriſtians under heathen emperors? That this 
proceeding was ſuitable to their principles, is known e- 
nough ; for many of their preachers then writ books ex- 
preſly againſt allowing any liberty of conſcience in a reli- 
gion different from their own ; producing many argu- 
ments to prove that opinion, and among the reſt one fre- 
quently inſiſted on; that allowing ſuch a liberty would be 
to eſtabliſb iniquity by a law t. Many of theſe writings are 
yet to be ſeen; and I hear have been quoted by the door 
above-mentioned. 
* The late Dr T1sDATL, who died June 1736. 


1 See many hundred quotations to prove this, in the treatiſe 
called, Scarch preſbyterian Eleguence. ; 


As 
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As to their great objection of proſtituting that holy in- 


ſtitution, the bleſſed ſacrament, by way of a teſt before 


admittance into any employment; I aſk, whether they 
would not be content to receive it after their aun man- 
ner for the office of a judge, for that of a commiſſioner 


in the revenue, for 2 regiment of horſe, or to be a lord 
Juſtice. I believe they would ſcruple it as little, as a 


long grace before and after dinner, which they can ſay 


without bending a Ines; for as I have been told, their 


manner of taking bread and wine in. their conventicles is 
performed with little more ſolemnity than at their com- 
mon meals. And therefore, fince they look upon our 
practice in receiving the elements to be idolatrous, they 
neither can-nor ought in conſcience to allow us that liberty, 
otherwiſe than by connivance, and a bare toleration, like 


what is permitted to the papiſts. But left 2ve ſhould of- | 
| fend them, [am ready to change this teſt for another; al- 


though I am afraid, that ſanctified reaſon is by no means 
the point where the difficulty pinches, and is only offer- 


ed by pretended churchmen ; as if they could be content 


with our believing, that the impiety and profanation of 
making the facrament a teſt were the only objection. I 


therefore propoſe, that before the preſent law be repeal- 


ed, another may be enacted; that no man ſhall receive 
any employment before he ſwears himſelf ro be a true 
member of the church of Ireland, in doctrine and diſcip- 
line, etc. and that he will never frequent or communi- 
cate with any other form of worſhip. It ſhall likewiſe be 
further enacted, that whoever offends, etc. ſhall be fined 
five hundred pounds, impriſoned for a year and a day, 
and rendered incapable of all public truſt for ever. O- 


therwiſe I do inſiſt, that thoſe pious, indulgent, exter- 
nal profeſſors of our national religion ſhall either give up 


that fallacious hypocritical reaſon for taking off the teſt, 
or freely confeſs, that they defire to have a gate wide 
open for every ſect without any teſt at all, except that of 
ſwearing loyalty to the king: which however, conſider- 


ing their principles with regard to monarchy yet unre- 
| nounced, might, if they would pleaſe to look deep e- 


nough into their own hearts, . a more bitter teſt, 
than any other that the law hath yet invented. 


For from the firſt time that theſe ſeRaries appeared by, 
| ie 


in Jacob, and ſcatter them in lirael, 
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the world, it hath been always found by their whole pro- 


ceedings, that they profeſſed an utter hatred to kingly 


government. I can recollect at preſent three civil eſta- 
bliſhments, where Calviniſts and ſome other reformers: 
who rejected epi/copacy, potleſs the ſupreme rower ; and 
theſe are all republics; I mean, Holland, Geneva, ard 
the reſormed Swiſs cantons, I do not ſay this in diminu- 
tion or diſgrace to commonwealths ; wherein I confeſs I 


have much altered many opinions under which I was edu- 


cated, having been led by tome obſervation, long experi- 
ence, and a thorough deteſtation for the corruptions of 
mankind : infomuch, that I am now juſtly liable to the 

cenſure of Hobbes, who complains, that the youth of 
England imbibe ill opinions from reading the hiſtories of 
ancient Greece and Rome, thoſe renowned ſcenes of li- 


| berty and every virtue: 


But as to monarchs, who muſt be ſuppoſed well to- 
ſtudy and underſtand their own intereſt ; they will beſt 
conſider, whether thoſe people, who in all their actions, 
preachings and writings have openly declared themſelves 
againſt regal power, are to be ſafely placed in an equal. 


degree of tavour and truſt with theſe, who have been al- 
ways found the true and only friends to the Engliſh eſta- 
bliſhment. From which conſideration, I could have ad- 


ded one more article to my new teſt, if I had thought it 
worth my time. FE 

1 have been affured by ſome perſons who were preſent, 
that ſeveral of theſe diſſenting teachers, upon their firſt 


arrival hither to ſolicit the repeal of the teſt, were pleaſ- 
ed to expreſs their gratitude by publickly drinking the 


healths of certain eminent patrons, whom they pretend 


to have found among us. If this be true, and that the 


teſt mult be delivered up by the very ſuperiors appointed 
to defend it; the affair is already in effect at an end. 


What ſecret reaſons thoſe patrons may have given for 


ſuch a return of brotherly love, I ſhall not enquire : for, 


O my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret; unto their 


aſſembly, mine honour, be not thou united. For in their 
anger they flew a man, and in their ſelf-will they digged 


down a wall. 2. be their anger, for it was fierce, 


and their wrath, for it was cruel. I qwill divide them 
The 
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The aDvanTAGES propoſed by repealing the 
SACRAMENTAL TEST, impartially conſi- 
dered. „ 


Written in the year 1732. 


HOEVER writes impartially upon this ſubject, 
muſt do it not only as a mere ks man; but as 
one who is altogether indifferent to any particular ſyſtem 
of chriſtianity. And I think, in whatever country that 
religion predominates, there is one certain form of wor- 
ſhip and ceremony, which is looked upon as the eſtabliſh- 
ed; and conſequently, only the ties of that particular 
form are maintained at the public charge ; and all civil 
employ ments beſtowed among thoſe, who comply (at leaſt 
outwardly) with the ſame eſtabliſhment. 
This method is ſtriftly obſerved, even by our neigh- 
bours the Dutch, who are confeſſed to allow the fulleſt 
liberty of conſcience of any chriſtian ſtate ; and yet are 
never known to admit any perſons into civil offices, who 
do not conform to the legal worſhip. As to their mili- 
tary men, they are indeed not fo ſcrupulous ; being by 
the nature of their government under a neceſſity of hiring 
foreign troops of whatever religious denomination upon e- 
very great emergency, and maintaining no ſmall number 
in time of peace. 5555 | 
This caution therefore of making one eſtabliſhed faith 
ſeems to be univerſal, and founded upon the ſtrongeſt 
reaſons, the miſtaken or affected zeal of obſtinacy and 
enthuſiaſm having produced ſuch a number of horrible de- 
ſtructive events throughout all Chriſtendom. For who- 
ever begins to think the national worſhip is wrong in any 
important article of practice or belief, will, if he be ſeri- 
ous, naturally have a zeal to make as many proſelytes as 
be can: and a nation may poſſibly have an hundred dif- 
ferent ſects with their leaders; every one of which hath 
an equal right to plead, that they muſt obey Gid rather 


than 
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than man; muſt cry aloud and ſpare not; muſt life up 


their voice like a trumpet. 
This was the very caſe of England during the fanatic 
times. And againſt all this there ſeems to be no defence, 
but that of ſupporting one eſtabliſhed form of doctrine and 
diſcipline ; leaving the reſt to a bare liberty of conſcience, 
but without any maintenance or encouragement from the 
public. a 
K Wherever this national religion grows ſo corrupt, or 
is thought to do ſo by a very great majority of landed 
people joined to the governing party, whether prince or 
ſenate, or both, it ought to be changed; provided the 
work might be done without blood or confuſion. Vet, 
whenever ſuch a change ſhall be made, ſome other eſta- 
bliſkment muſt ſucceed, although for the worſe ; allowing 
all deviations, that would break the union, to be only 
tolerated. In this ſenſe, thoſe who affirm that eve 
law, which is contrary to the law of God, is void in it 
ſelf, ſeem to be miſtaken : for many laws in pepiſb king- 
doms and ſtates, many more among the Turks, and per- 
haps not a few in other countries, are directly againſt the 
divine laws; and yet, God knows, are very far from be- 
ing void in the executive part. 5 1 
Thus for inſtance, if the three eſtates of parliament in 
England (whereof the lords ſpiritual, who repreſent the 
church, are one) ſhould agree and obtain the royal aſſent 
to aboliſh epiſcopacy, together with the liturgy, and the 
whole frame of the Engliſh church, as 28 dan- 
geruus and contrary to holy ſcripture ; and that preſy- 
4e, anabaptiſ. m, quakerif m. independency, muggle- 
tonianiſm, Browniſm, familiſm, or any other ſubdivid- 
ed ſect among us, ſhould be eſtabliſhed in its place, with- 
out queſtion all peaceable ſubjects ought paſſively to ſub- 
mit; and the predominant ſe& muſt become the religion 
eſtabliſhed; the public maintaining no other teachers, not 
admitting any perſons of a different religious profeſſion 
into civil offices, at leaſt if their intention be to preſerve 
the nation in peace. . 
Suppoſing then, that the preſent ſyſtem of religion were 
aboliſhed ; and preſtytery, which J find ſtands the faireſt, 
with its fynods and clafſes, and all its forms and ceremo- 
nies eſſential or circumſtantial, were erected into the 1 | 
tion 
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tional worſhip ; their teachers, and noothers, could have 
any legal claim to be ſupported at the public charge, whe- 


ther by ſtipends or tythes, and only the reſt of the ſame 


faith to be capable of civil employments. 
If there be any true reaſoning in what I have laid down, 
it ſnould ſeem, that the project now in agitation for re- 


pealing the teſt act, and yet leaving the name of an eſta · 


i{hment to the preſent national church, is altogether in- 
conſiſtent; and may admit of conſequences, which thole, 


who are the moſt indifferent to any religion at all, are 


poſſibly not aware of. 


F preſume, whenever the 2% ſhall be repealed, which 


obliges all men, who enter into office under the crown, 
to receive the ſacrament according to the rites of the 
church of Ireland ; the way to employments will imme- 
_ diately be left open to all diſſenters, (except papifts) 
whoſe conſciences can ſuffer them to take the common 
oaths in ſuch caſes preſcribed ; after which, they are qua- 


lified to fill any lay-ftation in this kingdom, from that of 


chief governor to an exciſe-man. „ 
Thus, of the three judges on each bench the firſt may 


be a preſtyterian, the fecond a free- vill Baptiſt, and the 


third a church-men ; the brd chancellor may be an inde- 


pendent : the revenues may be managed by ſeven com- 


miſſioners of as many different ſects; and the like of all 
other employments : not to mention the ſtrong probabi- 
lity, that the lawfulneſs of taking oaths may be revealed 
to the quakers, who then will ſtand upon as good a foot 


for preferment, as any other loyal ſubjects. It is obvi- 


ous to imagine, under ſuch a motly adminiſtration of af- 
fairs, what a claſhing there will be of intereſt and inclina- 
tions; what pullings and hawlings backwards and for- 
wards ;. what a zeal and bias in each religioniſt to ad- 
vance his own tribe, and depreſs the others. For I ſup- 
ſe nothing will be readier granted, than that how indif- 


ferent ſoever moſt men are in faith and morals, yet, whe- 


ther out of artifice, natural complexion, or love of con- 
tradiction, none are more obſtinate in maintaining their 


dun opinions, and worrying, all who differ from them, 
than thoſe who publickly ſhew the leaſt ſenſe either of re- 


ligion or common honeſty. 


As to the latter, biſhop Burnet tells us, that the pre 


_ byterians 


1 — 
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byterians in the fanatic times profeſſed themſelves to be 
above morality ; which, as we find in ſome of their writ- 
_ ings, was numbered among the beggarly elements; and 
accordingly at this day no ſcruples of conſcience with re- 
gard to conformity are in any trade or calling ineonſiſt- 
ent with the greateſt fraud, oppreſſion, perjury, or any 
other vice. wy 3 

This brings to my memory a pafſage in Montaigne, of 
common proſtitute, who in the ſtorming of a town, 
when a ſoldier came up to her chamher and offered vio- 
jence to her chaſtity, rather choſe to venture her neck by 
leaping out of the window than ſuffer a rape; yet ſtill 
continued her trade of lewdneſs, while ſhe had any cuſto- 
mers left. 

[ confeſs, that in my private judgment an unlimited 


permiſſion of all ſefts whatſoever (except papiſts) to en- 


joy employments would be leſs pernicious to the public, 
than a fair ſtruggle between two contenders ; becauſe in 
the former caſe, ſuch a jumble of principles might poſſi- 
bly have the effect of contrary poiſons mingled together; 
which a ſtrong conſtitution might perhaps be able for ſome 
time to ſurvive. | 2 

But however I ſhall take the other and more probable 
ſuppoſition, that this battle for employments is to be 
fought only between the preſtyterians, and thoſe of the 
church yer eſtabliſhed. I ſhall not enter into the merits 
of either ſide by examining, which of the two is the bet- 
ter ſpiritual economy, or which is moſt ſuited to our ct- 
vil conſtitutfon : but the queſtion turns upon this point; 
when the preſbyterians ſhall have got their ſhare of em- 
ployments, (which muſt be one full half, or elſe, they 
cannot look upon themſelves as fairly dealt with) I aſk, 


whether they ought not by their on principles, and by 


the ſtricteſt rules of conſcience, to uſe the utmoſt of their 
kill, power and influence in order to reduce the whole 
kingdom to an uniformity in religion, both as to doctrĩne 
and diſcipline moſt agreeable tothe word of God. Where- 


in if they can ſucceed without blood (as under the pre- 


ſent diſpoſition of things it is very poſſible they may) it 


bs tobe hoped they will at laſt be ſatisfied: only I would: 


warn them of a few difficulties. The firſt is of compro- 
miſing among themſelves that important controverſy my t 
the 


. ⁵— . ov — 
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the old /ight and the neo; which otherwiſe may after 
this eſtabliſhment ſplit them as wide as papift and prote/- 
tant, whig and tory, or churchnan and diſſenter; and 
conſequently the work will be to begin again: for in re- 
ligious quarrels it is of little moment, how few or imall 
the differences are; eſpecially when the diſpute is only 


about power. Thus the zealous pre/tyterians of the 


North are more alienated from the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
than from the Romiſh prieſts; taxing the former with 
idolatrous worſhip, as diſguiſed papiſts, ceremony- mon- 
gers, and many other terms of art; and this for a very 
powerful reaſon; becauſe the clergy ſtand in their way, 
which the popiſb prieſts do not. Thus I am aſſured that 
the quarrel between ad and new /ight-men is managed 
with more rage and rancour, than any other diſpute of 
the higheſt importance; and this, becauſe it ſerves to 


leflen or increaſe their ſeveral congregations, from whom 


they receive their contributions. 


Another difficulty, which may embarraſs the preſby- 
 terians after their eſtabliſhments will be, how to adjuſt 


their claim of the fis independency on the civil power, 
with the conſtitution of this monarchy; a point ſo deli- 
cate, that it hath often filled the heads of great patriots 


with dangerous notions of the church-clergy without the 


leaſt ground of ſuſpicion. 

As to the preſbyterians allowing liberty of conſcience 
to thoſe of epiſcopal principles, when their own &:r4 ſhall 
be predominant ; their writers are fo univerſally agreed 
in the negative, as well as their praQtice during Oliver's 
reign, that I believe no reaſonable churchman (who muſt 
then be a diſſenter) will expect it. 

I ſhall here take notice, that in the diviſion of employ- 
ments among the pre/byterians after this approaching re- 
* of the teſt- act, ſuppoſing them in proper time to 


ave an equal ſhare, the odds will be three or four to one 


on their ſide in any farther ſcheme they may have to- 
wards making their religion national. For, I reckon all 
thoſe gentlemen ſent over from England, whatever reli- 


gion they profeſs or have been educated in, to be of that 
party: ſince it is no mark of prudence for any perſons to 


oppole the current of a nation, where they are in ſome 
| fort only fojourners ; unleſs they have it in direct ion. 
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If there be any maxim in politics not to be controuled, 
it muſt be the following: that thoſe, whoſe private intereſt 


is united with the intereſt of their country, ſuppoſing 


them to be of equal underſtanding wjth the reſt of their 
neighbours, will heartily wiſh, that the nation ſhould 
thrive. Out of theſe are indubitably excepted all per- 
ſons, who are ſent from another kingdom to be employ- 
ed in places of profit or power; becauſe they cannot poſ- 
ſibly bear any affection to the place where they ſojourn, 
even for life; their ſole buſineſs being to advance them- 


ſelves by following the advice of their principals. I ex- 


cept likewiſe thoſe perſons, who are taken into offices, 


although natives of the land ; becauſe they are greater 


gainers while they keep their offices, than they could 
poſſibly be by mending the miſerable condition of their 
country. | e 

I except, thirdly, all hopers, who by balancing ac- 
counts with themſelves turn the ſcale on the ſame fide ; 


| becauſe the ſtrong expectation of a good certain ſalary, will 
outweigh the loſs by bad rents received out of lands in 


money -leſs times. 


If my lords the biſhops, who I hear are now employ- 


ed in a ſcheme for regulating the conduct and mainten- 
ance of the inferior clergy, ſhall in their wiſdom and piety 


and love of the church conſent to this repeal of the %, 


I have not the leaſt doubt, that the whole reverend bod 
will chearfully ſubmit to their ſpiritual fathers ; of whoſ 
paternal tenderneſs for their welfare they have already 
found ſo many amazing inſtances. 


I am not therefore under the leaſt concern about the : 


clergy on this account. They will (for ſome time) be 
no great ſufferers by this repeal ; becauſe I cannot recol- 
lect among all our ſets any one, that giveth latitude e- 


nough to take the oaths required at an inſtitution to a 
church-living ; and until that bar ſhall be removed, the 


| Preſent epiſcopal clergy are ſafe for two years. Although 
| 5 may be thought — unequal, that in the nor- 


thern parts, where there may be three diſſenters to one 
churchman, the whole revenue ſhall be engroſſed by him 

who hath fo ſmall a part of the cure. - 
It is true indeed, that this diſadvantage, which the 
diſſenters at * lie under, of a diſability to Terre 
urch- 
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church-preferments, will be eafily remedied by the re- 
peal of the tet. For the diſſenting teachers are under 


no incapacity of accepting civil and military employments, 


wherein they agree perfectly with the popiſh clergy ; a- 
mong whom great cardinals and prelates have been com- 


manders of armies, chief miniſters, knights of many orders, 


ambaſſadors, ſecretaries of ſtate, and in moſt high offi- 
ces under the crown; although they aſſert the indelible 
character, which no ſectaries among us did ever aſſume. 
But that many, both preſbyterians and independents, 


commanders as well as private foldiers, were profeſſed | 


_ preachers in the time of their dominion, is allowed by 


all. Cromwell himſelf was a preacher ; and hath left us 


one of his ſermons in print, exactly in the ſame ſtyle and 
manner with thoſe of our modern preſbyterian teachers: 
ſo was colonel Howard, Sir George Downing, and ſeve- 
ral others whoſe names are on record. I can therefore 
ſee no reaſon, why a painful preſbyterian teacher, as 


ſoon as the te, ſhall be repealed, may not be privileged 


to hold along with the ſpiritual office and ſtipend a com- 
miſſion in the army or the civil liſt in commendamn : for, 


as I take it, the church of England is the only body of 4 


Chriſtians, which in effect diſqualifies thoſe, who are 
employed to preach its doctrine, from ſharing in the civil 


power, farther than as ſenators: yet this was a privilege 


begun in times of popery, many hundred years before the 
reformation, and woven with the very inſtitution of our 
limited monarchy. FED 2 
There is indeed another method, whereby the ſtipends 
of diſſenting teachers may be raiſed, and the farmer much 
relieved ; if it ſhould be thought proper to reward a peo- 
ple ſo deſerving, and ſo loyal by their principles. Every 
biſhop upon the vacancy of a church- living can ſequeſter 


the profits for the uſe of the next incumbent. Upon a 


lapſe of half a year the donation falls to the archbiſhop, 


and after a full year to the crown, during pleaſure. 


"Therefore it would be no hardſhip for any clergyman a- 
live, if (in thoſe parts of Ireland, where the number of 
ſectaries much exceeds that of the conformiſts) the pro- 


fits, when ſequeſtered, miglit be applied to the ſupport | 


of the diſſenting teacher, who hath ſo many ſouls to take 


care of; whereby the poor tenants would be much reliev- 


ed 
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ed in thoſe hard times, and in a better condition to pay 
their rents. 

But there is another difficulty in this matter, againſt 
which a remedy doth not ſo readily occur. For ſuppoſ- 
ing the te- act repealed, and the diſſenters in conſe- 
quence fully qualified for all ſecular employ ments; the 
queſtion may ſtill be put, whether thoſe of Ireland will 
de often the perſons on whom they ſhall be beſtowed ; 
becauſe it is 1magined, there may be * another ſeminary 
in view, more numeraus and more needy, as well as 
more meriting, and more eaſily contented with ſuch los 
offices; which ſome nearer neighbours hardly think it 
worth ſtirring from their chimney- ſides to obtain. And 
I am told, it is the common practice of thoſe who are 
ſkilled in the management of bees, that when they fee a 
foreign ſwarm at ſome diftance, approaching with an in- 
tention to plunder their hives, theſe artiſts have a trick 
to divert them into ſome neighbouring apiary, there to 
make what havock they pleaſe. This I ſhould not have 
hin ted, if I had not known it already to have gotten 
ground in many ſuſpecting heads; for it is the peculiar 
talent of this nation to ſee dangers afar off: to all which 
I can only fay, that our native preſbyterians muſt by 
pains and induſtry raiſe ſuch a fund of merit, as will anſ- 
wer to a birth ſix degrees more to the North. If they 
cannot arrive at this perfection, as ſeveral of the eſta- 
bliſhed church have compaſſed by indefatigable pains, I 
do not well ſee, how their affairs will much mend by re- 
pealing the tet: for to be qualified by law to accept an 
employment, and yet to be diſqualified in fact, as it will 
much increaſe the mortification, ſo it will withdraw the 

pity of many among their well-wiſhers, and utterly de- 
prive them of that merit they have fo long made, of be- 
1 a loyal, true proteſtunt people, perſecuted only for re- 
mo. = 

If this happen to be their caſe, they muſt wait maturi- 


2 ty of time; until they can by prudent, gentle ſteps, make 


their faith become the religion eſtabliſhed in the nation; 


after which, I do not in the leaſt doubt, that they will 


take the moſt effectual methods to ſecure their power a- 


4 Scotland. 


gainſt 
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gainſt thoſe, who muſt then be diſſenters in their turn; 
whereof, if we may form a future opinion from preſent 
times, and the diſpoſitions of diſſenters, who love to make 
a thorough reformation, the number and qualities will be 
"_ inconſiderable. 

hus I have, with the utmoſt ſincerity, after long 
thinking, given my judgment upon this arduous affair ; 
but with the utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion to public 
wiſdom and power. : 


Orrs 
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Qrentes relating to the SACRAMENTAL 
A 


Vritten in the year 1732. 


Q ERV, HETHER hatred and violence be- 
tween parties in a ſtate be not more in- 
flamed by different views of intereſt, than by the greater 
or leſſer differences between them either in religion or go- 
vernment? | 
Whether it be any part of the queſtion at this time, 

| which of the two religions is worſe, popery or fanaticiſm ; 

or not rather, which of the two (having both the 

good will) is in the hopefulleſt condition to ruin the 
church ? 

Whether the ſectaries, whenever they come to pre- 
vail, will not ruin the church AS infallibly and effeQtually 
as the papiſts? 

Whether the prevailing ſectaries could allow liberty of 
conſcience to diſſenters without belying all their former 
practice, and almoſt all their former writings? 
Whether many hundred thouſand Scotch — 
are not full as virulent againſt the epiſcopal church, as 


they are againſt the papi/?s; or as they would have us 


think the papiſts are againſt them? 
| Whether the Dutch, who are moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
allowing — of conſcience, do ever admit any perſons, 
who profeſs a different ſcheme of worſhip from their own, 
into civil employments, although they may be forced by 
the nature of their government to receive mercenary troops 
of all religions? 
Whether the diſſenters ever pretended, until of late 
years, to defire more than a bare toleration ? 
Whether, if it be true, what a ſorry pamphleteer af- 
ſerts, who lately writ for repealing the 4%, that the 4:/- 
ſenters | in this kingdom are equally numerous with the 
churchmen, it would not be a neceſſary point of prudence 


by all proper and lawful means to prevent their further 
. 26 7 IM : 
Vol. III. 9 | The 
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The great argument given by thoſe, whom they call 
hes churchmen, to juſtify the large tolerations allowed to 
diſſenters hath been ; that by ſuch indulgencies the ran- 
cour of thoſe ſectaries would gradually wear off, many of 
them would come over to us, and their parties in a little 
time crumble to nothing. 

Query, Whether if what the above pamphleteer aſ- 
ſerts, that the ſectaries are equal in numbers with con- 
formiſts be true, it doth not clearly follow, that thoſe 
repeated tolerations have operated directly contrary to 
what thoſe [xv church politicians pretended to foreſee 
and expect ? WE 5 

Whether any clergyman, however dignified or diſtin - 
22 if he think his own profeſſion moſt agreeable to 

oly ſcripture and the primitive church, can really wiſh 
in his heart, that all ſectaries ſhould be upon an equal 
foot with the churchmen in the point of civil power and 
employments? 5 
Whether epiſcopacy, which is held by the church to 
be a divine and apoſtolical inſtitution, be not a fundamen- 

tal point of religion, particularly in that eſſential one f 
 Eonferring holy orders? 3 
Whether by neceſſary conſequences the ſeveral expe- 
dients among the ſectaries to conſtitute their teachers are 

not abſolutely null and void? | 5 
Whether the ſectaries will ever agree to accept ordina- 
tion only from biſhops ? 

Whether the biſhops and clergy will be content to give 
up epiſcopacy, as a point indifferent, without which the 
church can well ſubſiſt? 
Whether that great tenderneſs towards ſeQaries, which 
now ſo much prevails, be chiefly owing to the fears of po- 
pery, or to that ſpirit of Atheiſm, Deiſm, 1 | 
and univerſal immorality, which all good men ſo mych 
lament ? 3 

Granting popery to have many more errors in religion 
than any one branch of the ſectaries, let us examine the 
actions of both, as they have each affected the peace of 


theſe kingdoms with allowance for the ſhort time, which, 


the ſectaries had to act in, who are in a manner but of 
1 2 The papiſts in the time of king James the 
uſed all endeavours to eſtabliſh their ſuperſtition, 
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wherein they failed by the united power of Engliſh church- 
proteſtants with the prince of Orange's aſſiſtance. But it 
cannot be aſſerted, that theſe bigotted papi/fs had the 
leaſt deſign to oppoſe or murder the king, much leſs to 
- aboliſh kingly government; nor was it their intereſt or 
inclination to attempt either. 5 

On the other ſide the Puritans, who had almoſt from 
the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign been a perpetual 
thorn in the church's ſide, joining with the Scotch enthu- 
ſiaſts in the time of king Charles the firſt, were the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the Iriſh rebellion and maſſacre by diſtreſ- 
ſing that prince, and making it impoſſible for him to ſend 
over timely ſuccours. And after that pious prince had 
fatisfied his parliament in every ſingle point to be com- 
plained of, the ſame ſectaries by poiſoning the minds and 
affections of the people with the moſt falſe and wicked re- 
preſentations of their king, were able in the compaſs of a 
few years, to embroil the three nations in a bloody rebel- 
lion at the expence of many thouſand lives ; to turn the 
kingly power into anarchy ; to murder their prince in the 
face of the world, and (in their own ſtyle) to deſtroy the 
church root and branch. 

The account therefore ſtands thus. The papifts aim- 
ed at one pernicious act, which was to deſtroy the pro- 
teſtant religion; wherein by God's mercy, and the aſſiſt- 
ance of our glorious king William, they abſolutely failed. 
The ſeQaries attempted the three moſt infernal actions, 
that could poſſibly enter into the hearts of men forſaken 
by God; which were, the murder of a moſt pious king, 
the deſtruction of the monarchy, and the extirpation of 
the church; and ſucceeded in them all. 

Upon which I put the following queries: Whether any 
of thoſe ſectaries have ever yet in a ſolemn public manner 
rengunced any one of thole principles, upon which their 
predeceſſors then acted? IS 
Whether, conſidering the cruel perſecutions of the e- 
| piſcopal church, during the courſe of that horrid rebellion, 
and the conſequences of it until the happy reſtoration, it 
is not manifeſt, that the perſecuting ſpirit lies ſo equally 
divided between the papi/?s and the ſectaries, that a fea- 
ther would turn the ballance on either fide ? 
And therefore, laſtly, Whether any perſon of common 
N 2 underſtanding, 
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underſtanding, who profeſſeth himſelf a member of the 
<hurch eſtabliſhed, although perhaps with little inward 
regard to any religion (which is too often the caſe) if 
he loves the peace and welfare of his country, can after 


cool thinking rejoice to ſee a power placed again in the 


hands of ſo reſtleſs, ſo ambitious, and ſo mercileſs a facti- 
on, to act over all the ſame parts a ſecond time? 
Whether the candor of that expreſſion ſo frequent of 
late in ſermons and pamphlets, of the frength and num- 
ver of the papiſts in Ireland, can be juſtified ? For as to 


their number, however great, it is _— magnihed in | 


propertion to the zeal or politicks of the ſpeaker and 
writer ; but it is a groſs impoſition upon common reaſon 
to terrify us with their ſtrength. For popery, under the 
circumſtances it lies in this kingdom, although it be of- 
fenfive and inconvenient enough from the conſequences it 
| tath to encreaſe the rapine, ſloth, and ignorance, as well 
as poverty of the natives, is not properly dangerous in 
that ſenſe, as ſome would have us take it; becauſe it is 
umverſally hated by every party of a different religious 


profeſſion. It is the contempt of the wiſe ; the beſt tropic | 5 
for clamours of deſigning men; but the real terror only 


of fools. The landed popr/b intereſt in England far ex- 
ceeds that among us even in proportion to the wealth and 
extent of each kingdom. The little that remains here is 


daily dropping into proteſtant hands by purchaſe or de- | 
_ ſcent; and that affected complaint of counterfeit converts 


will fall with the cauſe of it in half a generation, unleſs 
ĩt be raiſed or kept alive as a continual fund of merit and 
eloquence. Tbe papiſts are wholly diſarmed: they have 


neither courage, leaders, money, or inclinations to rebel: 
they want every advantage, which they formerly poſſeſ- 
ſed, to follow that trade; and wherein even with thoſe 
advantages they always miſcarried : they appear very eaſy 


and ſatisfied under that connivance, which they enjoyed 
_— the whole laſt reign; nor ever ſcrupled to re- 
proach another party, under which they pretend to have 
ſuffered ſo much ſeverity. . | 


Upon theſe conſiderations I muſt confeſs to have ſul | 
pended much of my pity towards the great dreaders of 


popery ; many of whom appear to be hale, ſtrong, active 


young men; who, as I am told, eat, drink and ſleep 
g = heartily; 
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heartily ; and are very chearſul (as they have exceeding 
good reaſon) upon all other ſubjects. However, I can- 
not too much commend the generous concern, which our 
neighbours, and others who come from the lame neigh- 
| bourhood, are fo kind to expreſs for us upon this account; 
although the former be farther removed from the danger 
of popery by twenty leagues of ſalt water: but this, I fear, 
is a digreſſion. | | 
When an artificial report was raiſed here many years 
ago of an intended invation by the pretender, (which blew 
over after it had done its office) the diſſenters argued in 
their talk and in their pamphlets after this manner, ap- 
_ plying themſelves to thoſe of the church: Gentlemen, if 
the pretender had landed, as the law now ftands, we 
durſt not aſſiſt you; and therefore, unleſs you take off 
the teſt, whenever you ſhall happen to be invaded in ear- 
neſt, if we are deſired to take up arms in your defence, 
our anſwer ſhall be, Pray, gentlemen, fight your own bat- 
tles; we will lie by quietly ; conquer your enemies by 
yourlelves, if you can; we will not do your drudgery. 
This way of reaſoning I have heard from ſeveral of their 
chiefs and abettors in an hundred converſations; and have 
read it in twenty pamphlets: and I am confident it will 
3 again, if the project ſhould fail to take off the 
le /t. | | 
Upon which piece of oratory and reaſoning I form the 
following query. Whether in caſe of an invaſion from 
the pretender (which is not quite fo prabable as from the 
grand ſignior ) the diſſenters can with prudence and ſafety 
offer the ſame plea; except they ſhall have made a pre- 
vious ſtipulation with the invaders? And whether the full 
freedom of their religion and trade, their lives, proper- 
ties, wives and children, are not, and have not always 
been reckoned, ſufficient motives for repelling invaſions ; 
eſpecially in our ſectaries, who call themſelves the trueft 
proteſſants, by virtue of their pretended or real fierceneſs 
againſt popery. ; on] 
Whether omitting or neglecting to celebrate the day 
of the martyrdom of the bleſſed king Charles the firſt, 


enjoined by act of parliament, can be juttly reckoned a 


particular and diſtinguiſhing mark of good affection to the 
pretent government ? 


N 3 Whether 
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Whether in thoſe churches, where the ſaid day is ob- 
ſerved, it will fully anſwer the intent of the ſaid act, if 
the preacher ſhall commend, excuſe, palliate, or extenu- 
ate the murder of that royal martyr ; and place the guilt 
of that horrid rebellion with all its conſequences, the fol- 
lowing uſurpations, the entire deſtruction of the church, 
the cruel and continual perſecutions of thoſe who could be 
diſcovered to profeſs its doctrines, with the enſuing Babel 
of fanaticiſm, to the account of that bleſſed king, who, 
by granting the petition of right, and paſſing every bill 
that could be aſked for the ſecurity of the ſubject, had, 


by the confeſſion of thoſe wicked men before the war be- 


gan, left them nothing more to demand ? | 
Whether ſuch a preacher as I have named, (whereof 
there have been more than one, not many years paſt e- 
ven in the preſence of viceroys) who takes that courſe as 
à means for promotion, may not be thought to ſtep a lit- 
tle out of the common road in a monarchy where the de- 


ſcendants of that moſt bleſſed martyr have reigned to this 


day ? 
al the act; to which I refer the reader. 


| Rxagons 


I ground the reaſon of making theſe queries on the title 1 


wy 12. 


T8 1 


Rex asoxs humbly offered to the parliament of 
Ireland for repealing the SAcRAMENTAL 
Ts, in favour of the CaTyotLics.* 


Written in the year 1732. 


I is well known, that the firſt conquerors of this king- 
1 dom were Engliſh catholics, ſubjects to Engliſh ca- 
tholic kings, from whom by their valour and ſucceſs they 
obtained large portions of land, given them as a reward 
for their many victories over the Iriſh: to which merit 
our brethren the diſſenters of any denomination whatſoe- 
ver have not the leaſt pretenſions. 1 


In the years 1732 and 1733, an attempt was made for repealing 
the teſt-act in Ireland, introductory of a like attempt in England. 
The various arguments for it were anſwered in every ſhape; but 
no way more effectually, than by examining what pretence the 
preſbyterians had to ſhare in all the privileges of government, ei- 
ther from their own principles and behaviour, or compared with 
thoſe of other ſeftaries. Under the former head they were fully 
ſilenced by our author, in The preſoyterians plea of merit imparti- 
ally examined [above, p. 264.]. They are now put in the balance 
with papiſts, whom although they have ſometimes ſtyled their 
brethren in adverſity, yet, when placed in competition, they will 
hate as brethren likewiſe. But let them here diſpute the pre fe- 
rence, and then put in their claim to be a part of the eſtabliſhment. 
* The author having before examined the Preſbyterians plea of 
merit, with reſpe& to their own principles and practices, has in 
this tract put them in the balance againſt Papiſts. Flawke. 

This tract is written under the aſſumed character of a Roman 
Catholic; by which means the author attacks his adverſaries with 
2 great advantage. He freely acknowleges the ſeveral atrocious 
crimes cf the papiſts ; but at the ſame time palliates them ſo ſkil- 
fully, that, from that very acknowlegement, he enables himſelf to 
aim the heavier blows at the preſbyterians. A paragraph extracted 
from the pamphlet will exemplify my meanipg. {Here the particu- 
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It is confeſſed, that the poſterity of thoſe firſt victori- 
ous catholics were often forced to riſe in their own de- 
fence againſt new colonies from England, who treated 
them like mere native Iriſh with innumerable oppreſſions, 
_ depriving them of their lands, and driving them by force 

of arms into the moſt deſolate parts of the kingdom ; till 


in the next generation the children of theſe tyrants were 


uſed in the ſame manner by new Engliſh adventurers, 


which practice continued for many centuries. But it is 
agreed on all hands, that no inſurrections were ever made, 
except after great oppreſſions by freſh invaders. Where- 


as all the rebellions of puritans, preſbyterians, indepen- 


dents, and other ſectaries, conſtantly began before any 


provocations were given, except that they were not ſuf- 
fered to change the government in church and ſtate, and 
| ſeize both into their own hands; which however at laſt 
they did with the murder of their king, and of many 
thouſands of his beſt ſubjects. 


The catholics were always defenders of monarchy, as 


conſtituted in theſe kingdoms ; whereas our brethren the 
diſſenters were always republicans both in principle and 


practice. | 


It is well known, that all the catholics of theſe king- 
doms, both prieſts and laity, are true wwhigs, in the belt 
and moſt proper ſenſe of the word ; bearing as well in 
their hearts, as in their outward profeſſion, an entire 
loyalty to the royal houſe of Hanover, in the perſon and 
poſterity of George II. againſt the pretender and all his 
adherents. To which they think themſelves bound in 
gratitude as well as conſcience, by the lenity wherewith 
they have been treated fince the death of queen Anne, fo 
different from what they ſuffered iti the four laſt years of 
that princeſs, during the adminiſtration of that wicked 


b 


miniſter the Earl of Ozford. 


lar paſſage is quoted, beginning thus, « We allow the CArno- 
4 LiCs to be BRETHREN of the diſſenters,” etc. p. 299. J. 11. 
ending J. 35.]. —— The greateſt art, and the keeneſt ſliokes of 


irony, diſplay themſelves throughout the whole compoſition : and 


the concluſion of it is drawn up with a mixture of ſerious and 


ironical arguments thas teerm to dety all kinds of refutation. 
Orrery. 


The 


| 
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| 
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The catholic; of this kingdom humbly hope, that they 
dave at leaſt as fair a title as any of their brother diſſen- 


ters to the appellation of proteftants. They have always 


proteſted againit the ſelling, dethroning, or murdering 


their kings; againſt the uſurpations and avarice of the 


court of Rome; againſt deiſm, atheiſm, Socinianiſin, 
quakeriſm, Muggletonianiſm, fanaticiſm, Browniſm, as 
well as againſt all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics. 
Whereas the title of prote/tants aſſumed by the whole 
herd of diſſenters (except ourlelves) dependeth entirely 
upon their prote/ting againſt archbiſhops, biſhops, deans: 
and chapters, with their revenues ; and the whole hier- 
archy ; which are the very expreſſions uſed in the ſolemn 


league and covenant *, where the word popery is only 
mentioned ad invidiam ; becauſe the catholics agree with. 


the epiſcopal church in thoſe fundamentals. | 8 
Although the catholics cannot deny, that in the great 
rebellion againſt king Charles I. more ſoldiers of their re- 
ligion were in the parliament army than in his majeſty's 
troops; and that many jeſuits and friers went about in 


the diſguiſe of preſtyterian and independent miniſters to 
preach up rebellion, as the beſt hiſtorians of thoſe times 
inform us; yet the bulk of catholics in both kingdoms. 
_ preſerved their loyalty entire. | | 


The catholics have ſome reaſon to think it a little 
hard, when their enemies will not pleaſe to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the rebellious riot committed by that brutal ruffian 
Sir Phelim O Neal with his tumultuous crew of rabble, 
and the forces railed afterwards by the catholic lords and 
gentlemen of the Engliſh pale in defence of the king, af- 
ter the Engliſh rebellion began. It is well known, that 
his majeſty's affairs were in great diſtraction ſome time 
before by an invaſion of the covenanting Scottiſh, kirk 
rebel, and by the baſe terms the king was forced to ac- 
cept, that they might be kept in quiet at a juncture when 


* A ſolemn league and covenant entered into between the Scots 
and Englith fanatics in the rebellion againſt King Charles I. 1643. 
by which they ſolemnly engaged among other things, © to endea- 
« your the extirpation of prelacy, that is, church government by 
% archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeans, and all other epiſcopal 
« officers depending on that hierarchy.” Hari, | 
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he was every hour threatened at home by that fanatic par- 
ty, which ſoon after ſet all in a flame. And if the ca- 
tholic army in Ireland fought for their king againſt the 
forces ſent over by the parliament then in actual rebellion 
againſt him, what perſon of loyal principles can be ſo 
partial to deny, that they did their duty by joining with 
the Marquis of Ormond and other commanders, who 
| bore their commiſſions from the king? for which great 
numbers of them loſt their lives, and forfeited their e- 
ſtares ; a great part of the latter being now poſſeſſed by 
many deſcendants from thoſe very men, who had drawn 
their ſwords in the ſervice of that rebellious parliament 
which cut off his head, and deſtroyed monarchy. And 
what is more amazing, although the ſame perſons, when 
the Iriſh were intirely ſubdued, continued in power under 
the rump, were chief confidents, and faithful ſubjects to 
Cromwell; yet being wiſe enough to foreſee a reſtorati- 
on, they ſeized the forts and caſtles here out of the hands 
of their old brethren in rebellion, for the ſervice of the 
king; juſt ſaving the tide and putting in a ſtock of me- 
Tit ſufficient not only to preſerve the land which the ca- 


| #bolics loſt by their loyalty, but likewiſe to preſerve their 


civil and military imployments, or be higher advanced. 
Thoſe inſurrections wherewith the catholics are charg- 

ed, from the beginning of the ſeventeenth century to the 
great Engliſh rebellion, were occaſioned by many oppreſ- 
fions they lay under. They had no intention to introduce 
a new religion, but to enjoy the — of preſerving the 
old; the very ſame which their anceſtors profeſſed from 
the time that chriſtianity was firſt introduced into this 
mand, which was by catholics ; but whether mingled 
with corruptions, as ſome pretend, doth not belong to 
the queſtion. They had no deſign to change the govern- 
ment; they never attempted to fight againſt, to impri- 
ſon, to betray, to ſell, to bring to a trial, or to murder 
their king. The ſchiſmatics acted by a ſpirit directly con- 
trary ; they united in a ſolemn league and covenant to 
alter the whole ſyſtem of ſpiritual government eſtabliſhed 
in all chriſtian nations, and of apoſtolic inſtitution ; con- 
cluding the tragedy with the murder of the king in cold 
blood, and upon mature deliberation ; at the ſame time 
changing the monarchy into a commonwealth, 


The 
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The catholics of Ireland in the great rebellion loſt 
their eſtates for fighting in defence of their king. The 
ſchiſmatics, who cut off the father's head, ſorced the fon 
to fly for his life, and overturned the whole ancient frame 
of government, religious and civil ; obtained grants of 
thoſe very eſtates, which the catholics loſt in defence of 
the antient conſtitution, many of which eſtates are at this 
day poſſeſſed by the poſterity of thoſe ſchiſmatics : and 
thus they gained by their rebellian, what the catholics 
Joſt by their hyalty. 2 | 
We allow the catholics to be brethren of the diſſen- 
ters; ſome people indeed (which we cannot allow) 
would have them to be our children, becauſe ave both 
_ diffent from the church eſtabliſhed, and both agree in a- 
| boliſhing this perſecuting ſacramental teſt ; by which ne- 
gati ve diſcouragement we are both rendered incapable of 
civil and military employments. However, we cannot 
but wonder at the bold familiarity of theſe ſchiſmatics, in 
calling the members of the national church their brethren 
and fellow proteſtants. It is true, that all theſe ſes 
(except the catholics) are brethren to each other in facti- 
on, ignorance, iniquity, perverſeneſs, pride, and (if we 
except the quakers) in rebellion. But, how the church- 
men can be ſtiled their fellow proteſtunts, we cannot 
comprehend: becauſe, when the whole Babel of ſectaries 
Joined againſt the church, the king, and the nobility for 
twenty years in a MATCH AT FOOT: BALL, Where 
the proverb expreſsly tells us, that al are PEILOwSVö 
while the three kingdoms were toſſed to and fro, the 
_ churches and cities and · royal palaces ſhattered to pieces 
by their balls, their Buffets, and their kicks ; the victors 
would allow no more FErL.LOows AT F9OT BALE ; but 
murdered, ſequeſtered, plundered, deprived, baniſhed to 
the plantations, or enſlaved all their oppoſers who had 
le the game. 3 4 | 8 
It is faid the world is governed by opinion ; and politi- 
cians aſſure us, that all power is founded thereupon. 
Wherefore, as all human creatures are fond to diſtracti- 
on of their own opinions, and ſo much the more, as thoſe 
Opinions are abſurd, ridiculous, or of little moment, it 
mult follow, that they are equally fond of power. But 
no opinions are maintained with fo much obſtinacy as thoſe 
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in religion, eſpecially by ſuch zealots, wha never bore 
the leaſt regard to religion, conſcience, honour, juſtice, 
truth, mercy, or common morality farther than in out- 
ward appearance, under the maſk of hypocriſy to pro- 
| mote their diabolical dehgns. And therefore biſhop Bur- 
net one of their oracles tells us honeſtly, that the ſain's 
of thoſe fanatic times pronounced themſelves above mo- 
rality; which they reckoned among beggarly elements; 
but the meaning of theſe two laſt words 

confeſs to be above our underſtanding, 

Among thoſe kingdoms and ſtates which firft embraced 


the reformation, England appears to have received it in 


the moſt regular way; where it was introduced in a 
peaceable manner, by the ſupreme power of a king * and 


the three eſtates in parliament ; to which as the higheſt 
llegiſlative authority, all ſubjects are bound paſſively to 
ſubmit. Neither was there much blood ſhed on ſo great 


a change of religion. But a conſiderable number of lords. 


and other perſons of quality through the kingdom, ſtill 
continued in their old faith, and were, notwithſtanding 
their difference in religion, employed in offices civil as 


well as military, more or leſs in every reign, until the 


teſt act in the time of king Charles II. However, from 
the time of the reformation, the number of catholics gra- 


dually and conſiderably leſſened. So that in the reign of 


king Charles I. England became in a great degree a pro- 


teftant kingdom, without taking the ſectaries into the 
number; the legality whereof, with reſpe&t to human 
laws, the catholics never diſputed ; but the puritans, and 
other ſchiſmatics, without the leaſt pretence to any ſuch 
authority, by an open rebellion deſtroyed that legal re- 
formation, as we obſerved before, murdered their king, 


and changed the monarchy into a republic. It is there- 


fore not to be wondered at, if the catholics, in ſuch a 
Babel of religions, choſe to adhere to their own faith left 
them by their anceſtors, rather than ſeek for a better a- 


mong a rabble of hypocritical, rebellious, deluding knaves 


or deluded enthuſiaſts. | 


We repeat once more, that if a national religion be 


| an ged by the ſupreme legiſlative power, we cannot diſ- 


pute 


us applied we 
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pute the human legality of ſuch a change. But we hum- 
bly conceive, that if any conſiderable party of men which 
ditfers from an eftabliſhment, either old or new, can de- 
| ſerve liberty of conſcience, it ought to conſiſt of thoſe, 
who for want oi conviction, or of right underſtanding the 
merits of each cauſe, conceive themſelves bound in con- 
ſcience to adhere to the religion of their anceſtors ; be- 
cauſe they are of all others leaſt likely to be authors of 
innovations either in church or ſtate. 

On the other fide; if the reformation of religion be 
founded upon rebellion againſt the king, without whoſe 
conſent by the nature of our conſtitution no law can pals ; 
if this reformation be introduced by only one of the three 
eſtates, I mean the commons, and not by one half even 

of thoſe commons, and this by the atliitance of a rebelli- 

ous army; again if this reformation were carried on by 
the excluſion of nobles both lay and ſpiritual, (who con- 
ſtitute the other part of the three eſtates) by the murder 
of their king and by aboliſhing the whole ſyſtem of go- . 
vernment; the catholics cannot fee why the ſucceſſors of 
_ thoſe ſchitmatics, who are univerſally accuſed by all par- 
ties except themſelves, and a few intamous abettors, for 
ſtill retaining the ſame principles in religion and govern- 
ment, under which their predeceſſors acted; ſhould pre- 
tend to a better ſhare of civil or military truſt, profit, and 
power than the cathelics, who, during all that period of 
twenty years were continually perſecuted with the utmoſt 
ſeverity, merely on account of their loyalty and conſtant 
adherence to kingly power. „ 

We now come to thote arguments for repealing the ſa- 
cramental teſt, which equally affect the catholics, and 
their brethren the diſſenters. 

Firſt, we agree with our fellow-diſſenters, that * per- 
ſecution merely for conſcience ſake is againſt the genius 
of the goſpel. And ſo likewiſe is any law for depriving 
men of their natural and civil rights, 1ohich they claim 
as men. We are allo ready enough to allow, that the 
ſmalleſt negative diſcouragements for. uniformity's. ſake 
are ſo many perſecutions. Becauſe, it cannot be denied, 
that the ſcratch of a pin is in ſome degree a real wound, 


* id. Reaſons for the repeal of the ſacramental teſt 
| a! 
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as much as a ſtab through the heart. In like manner, an 
incapacity by law for any man to be made a judge, a co- 
lonel, or juſtice of the peace, merely on a point of con- 
ſcience, is a negative diſcouragement, and conſequently 
a real perſecution : for in this caſe, the author of the 
pamphlet quoted in the * margin puts a very pertinent 
and powerful queſtion: If God be the ſole Lord of the 
conſcience, why ſhould the rights of conſcience be ſubject 
to human juriſdidion ? Now to apply this to the catbolics ; 
the belief of tranſubſtantiation 7 a matter purely of reli- 
gion and conſcience, which doth not affet the political in- 
tereſt of ſociety, as ſuch : therefore, why ſhould the rights 
of conſcience, whereof God is the ſole Lord, be ſubjet | 
to human juri ſdiction? And why ſhould God be depriv- 
ed of this right over a catholic's conſcience, any more 
than over that of any other difſenter ? 
And whereas another author among our brethren the 
diſſenters hath very juſtly complained, that by this per- 
ſecuting teſt act great numbers of true 2 have 
been forced to leave the kingdom and fly to the plantati- 
ons, rather than ſtay here branded with an incapacity for 
civil and military employments; we do affirm, that the 
eatholics can bring many more inſtances of the fame kind; 
ſome thouſands of their religion having been forced by 
the ſacramental teſt to retire into other countries, rather 
than live here under the incapacity of wearing ſwords, 
fitting in parliament, and getting ſhare of that power and 
profit which belong to them as fellow Chriſtians, where- 
of they are deprived, merely apon account of conſcience, 
which would not allow them to take the ſacrament after 
the manner preſcribed in the liturgy. Hence it clearly 
follows in the words of the fame + author, that if we 
catholics are uncapable of emplayments, ve are puniſbed 
for our diſſent, that 32 our conſcience, which wholly 
turns upon political conſiderations. OR 
The catholics are willing to acknowlege the king's ſu- 
premacy, whenever their brethren the diſſenters ſhall 
pleaſe to ſhew theman example. i e 


* See reaſogs againſt the teſt, 
+ ldem. | 
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Further, the catholics, whenever their religion ſhall 
come to be the national eſtabliſhed faith, are willing to 
undergo the ſame teſt offered by the author already quot- 
ed. His words are thele: 75 end this debate, by put- 
ting it upon a foot which I hope will appear to every im- 
partial perſon a fair and equitable one; we catholics 
propoſe, with ſubmiſſion to the proper judges, that effec- 
tual ſecurity be taken againſt perſecution by obliging all, 
avho are admitted into places of poxwer and truſt, what- 
ever their religious profeſſion be, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner to diſclaim perſecuting principles. It is hoped the 
public will take notice of theſe words; whatever their 
religious profeſſion be ; which plainly include the cathe- 
lics; and for which we return thanks to our diſſenting 
_ brethren. | | 
And whereas it is objected by thoſe of the eftabliſhed 
church, that if the ſchiſmatics and fanatics were once put 
into a capacity of poſſeſſing civil and military employ- 
ments, they would never be at eaſe, till they had raiſed 
their own way of worſhip into the national religion through 
all his majeſty's dominiens, equal with the true orthodox 
| Scottiſh kirk ; which when they had once brought to 
paſs, they would no more allow liberty of conſcience to 
_ epiſcopal diſſenters, than they did in the time of the great 
Engliſh rebellion, and in the ſucceeding fanatic anarehy, 
till the king was reſtored. There is another very learn- 
ed ſchiſmatical * pamphleteer, who in anſwer to a malig- 

nant livel called, The preſbyterian plea of merit, etc. 
clearly wipes off this aſperſion, by aſſuring all epiſcopal 
proteſtants of the preſent church upon his own word, and 
to his own knowlege, that our brethren the diſſenters will 
never offer at ſuch an attempt. In like manner the ca- 
thalics, when legally required, will openly declare upon 
their words and honours, that as ſoon as their negative 
diſcouragements and their perſecution ſhall be removed 
by repealing the ſacramental teſt, they will leave it en- 
tirely to the merits of the cauſe, whether the kingdom 
ſhail think fit ro make their faith the eſtabliſhed religion 
Qr not. 8 | | Sn 
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And again, whereas our preſbyterian brethren in many 
of their pamphtets take much offence, that the great re- 


bellion in England, the murder of the king, with the en- 


tire change ot religion and government, are perpetually 
objected againſt them both in and out of ſeaſon, by our 
common enemy the preſent conformiſts; we do declare 
in the defence of our faid brethren, that the reproach a- 
foreſaid is an old worn-out thread-bare cant, which they 
always diſdained to anſwer : and I very well remember. 
that having once told a certain conformiſt, how much I 


wondered to hear him and his tribe dwelling perpetually 


on fo beaten a ſubject; he was pleaſed to divert the dii- 
courſe with a fooliſh ſtory, which I cannot forbear telling 
to his diſgrace. He ſaid, there was a clergyman in York- 
ſhire, who for fifteen years together preached every Sun- 
day againſt drunkenneſs : whereat the pariſhioners being 
much otfended, complained to the archbiſhop ; who hav- 
ing ſent for the clergyman, and ſeverely reprimanded 


him, the minitter had no better an anſwer, than by con- 
feſſing the fact; adding, that all the pariſh were drun- 
kards ; that he deſired to reclaim them from one vice, be- 


fore he would begin upon another; and fince they till 
continued to be as great drunkards as before, he reſolv- 


ed to go on, except his grace would pleaſe to forbid him. 
We are very ſenſible how heavy an accuſation lieth up- 


on the catho/ics of Ireland; that ſome years before king 
Charles II. was reſtored, when theirs and the king's for- 
ces were entirely reduced, and the kingdom declared by 
the rump to be ſettled; after all his majeſty's generals 
were forced to fly to France, or other countries, the 


heads of the ſaid catholics who remained here in an en- 


ſlaved condition, joined to ſend an invitation to the Duke 
of Lorrain ; engaging, upon his appearing here with his 
forces, to deliver up the whole iſland to his power, and 
declare him their ſovereign ; which after the reſtoration 
was proved againſt them by dean Boyle, fince primate, 


who produced the very original inſtrument at the board. 


The catholics freely acknowlege the fact to be true; and 


At the ſame time appeal to all the world, whether a wif- 


er, a better, a more honourable, or a more juſtifiable 


| proje& could have been thought of, They were then 


reduced 
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reduced to ſlavery and beggary by the Englith rebels, 
many thouſands of men murdered, the reſt deprived ot 
their eſtates and driven to live on a ſmall pittance in the 
wilds of Connaught; at a time when either the rump or 
Cromwell abſolutely governed the three kingdoms. And 
the queſtion will turn upon this, whether the catholics, 
deprived of all their poſſeſſions, governed with a rod of 
iron, and in utter deſpair of ever ſeeing the monarchy 
reſtored, for the preſervation of which they had ſuffered 
ſo much, were to be blamed for calling in a foreign prince 
of their own religion, who had a conſiderable army 10 
ſupport them, rather than ſubmit to ſo infamous an uſurper 
as Cromwell, or ſuch a bloody and ignominious coven- 
ticle as the rump. And I have often heard not only our 
friends the diſſenters, but even our common enemy the 
conformiſts, who are converſant in the hiſtory of thoſe 
times, freely confeſs, that conſidering the miſerable ſitua- 
tion the Irith were then in, they could not have thought 
of a braver or more virtuous attempt; by which they 
might have been inſtruments of reſtoring the lawful mo- 
narch, at leaſt to the recovery of England and Scotland 
from thoſe betrayers and ſellers and murderers of his roy- 
al father. „„ 1 
To conclude, whereas the laſt quoted author com- 
plains very heavily and frequently of a BRAND that lies 
upon them, it is a great miſtake: for the firſt original 
BRAND hath been long taken off; only we contels the 
ſcar will probably remain, and be viſible tor ever to thoſe 
who know the principles by which they acted, and un- 
til thoſe principles ſhall be openly renounced ; elſe it 
mult continue to all generations, like the mark fet up- 
on Cain, which ſome authors ſay defcended to all his 
poſterity ; or like the Roman noſe and Auſtrian lip, or 
like the long bag of fleth hanging down from the gills of 
the people in Piedmont. But as for any brands fixed on 
{chitmarics for ſeveral years pait, they have been all made 
with cold iron; like thieves who by the prxrerrr of THE 
CLERGY are condemned to be only burned in the hand ; 
but eſcape the pain and the mark by being in fee with the 
JayLorR. Which advantage the fchitmatical teachers 
will never want, who as we are aſlured, and of 7 
there 
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there is a very freſh inſtance, have the ſouls and bodies 
and purſes of their people a hundred times more at their 
mercy, than the catholic prieſts could ever pretend to. 

"Therefore, upon the whole, the catholics do humbly 
petition (without the leaſt inſinuation of threatuing ) 
that upon this favourable juncture their incapacity for ci- 
vil and military employments may be wholly taken off, 
for the very ſame reaſons (beſides others more cogent) 
that are now offered by their brethren the diſſenters, 


And year, petitioners, as in duty beund, ſhall ever 
: pray, etc. 5 . | 


Dublia, Nov. 1733. 


Ta this controverſy the author was again viftorions, for the ty? 


Some 


Some REASONS againſt the 3 Il. L for ſettling the 
tythe of Hemp, Flax, etc. by a Modus *. 


* HE clergy did little expect to have any cauſe of 
complaint againſt the preſent houſe of commons; 
who in the laſt ſeſſions were pleaſed to throw out a bill + 
ſent them from the lords, which that reverend body ap- 
prehended would be very injurious to them, if it paſſed 
into a law: and who in the preſent ſeſſions defeated the 
arts and endeavours of ſchiſmatics to repeal the ſacra- 
mental teſt. 2” 8 
For although it hath been allowed on all hands, that 
the former of thoſe bills might by its neceſſary conſequen- 
ces be very diſpleaſing to the lay gentlemen of the king- 


dom for many reaſons purely ſecular ; and that this laſt 


: —_— for repealing the 2e did much more affect at pre- 
ſent the temporal intereſt, than the fpiritual ; yet the 
whole body of the lower clergy have, upon both thoſe 
occaſions, expreſſed equal gratitude to that honourable 
houſe for their juſtice and ſteadineſs, as if the clergy a- 
lone were to receive the benefit. 
It muſt needs be therefore a great addition to the cler- 
 2y's grief, that ſuch an aſſembly as the preſent houſe of 
commons ſhould now, with an expedition more than uſu- 
al, agree to a bill for encouraging the linen manufacture 


* Many eminent clergymen, who oppoſed this ſcheme, ap- 
phed to Dr Swift to write againſt it, which he readily conſent- 
ed to upon their giving him ſome hints; and two days after the 
following reaſons were preſented to ſeveral members of parlia- 
ment, which had fo good an effect that the bill was dropped. 

Hawke. | 5 | | 
This pamphlet is entirely adapted to the clergy of Ireland. 
But I cannot avoid obſerving in it, a greater fund of calmneſs, not 

a leſs degree of ſpirit, than in many other of Swift's political writ» 
ings. Orrery. | „„ | 

+ For the biſhops to divide livings. Hawke. 


with 
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with a clauſe, whereby the church is to loſe two parts in 
three of the legal tythe in flax and hemp. 

Some reaſons why the clergy think ſuch a law will be a 
great hardſhip upon them are, I conceive, thoſe that fol- 


low. I ſhall venture to enumerate them with all dete- | 


rence due to that honourabſe aſſembly. 

Firſt, the clergy ſuppoſe that they have not, by any 
fault or demerit, incurred the diſpleaſure of the nation's 
repreſentatives : neither can the declared loyalty of the 
| E ſet, from the higheſt prelate to the loweſt vicar, 

in the leaſt diſputed: becauſe there are hardly ten cler- 


gymen through the whole kingdom, for more than nine- 


teen years paſt, who have not been either preferred en- 

tirely upon account of their declared affection to the 
Hanover line, or higher promoted as the due reward of 

the ſame merit. TIO 
There is not a landlord in the whole kingdom reſiding 


ſome part of the year at his country ſeat, who is not in 
his own conſcience fully convinced, that the tythes of his | 


miniſter have gradually ſunk for ſome years paſt one third, 


odr at leaſt one fourth of their former value, excluſive of 


all non-ſolvencies. 


The payment of tythes in this kingdom is ſubje& to ſo 
many frauds, brangles, and other difficulties, not only 


from papiſts and diſſenters, but even from thoſe who pro- 
feſs themſelves proteffants; that by the expence, the 
trouble, and vexation of collecting or bargaining for them, 
they are of all other rents the moſt precarious, uncertain, 
and ill paid. | 


The landlords in moſt pariſhes expect, as a compli- 


ment, that they ſhall pay little more than half the value 
of the tythes for the lands they hold in their own hands; 
which often conſiſt of large domains: and it is the mini- 


ſter's intereſt to make them eaſy upon that article, when 
he confiders what influence thoſe gentlemen have upon 


their tenants. 


The clergy cannot but think it extremely ſevere, that 


in a bill tor encouraging the linen manufacture they alone 


muſt be the ſufferers, who can leaſt afford it. If, as 1 


am told, there be a tax of three thoufand pounds a year 
paid by the public for a farther encouragement to the ſaid 
manufacture, are not the clergy equal ſharers in the 

0 | charge 
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not a8 juſtly challenge the ſame power in reducing 
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charge with the reſt of their fellow ſubjects? What ſatit- 
factory reaſon can be therefore given, why they alone 
ſhould bear the whole additional weight, unleſs it will be 
alleged that their property is not upon an equal foot 
with the properties of other men. They acquire their 
own ſmall pittance by at leaſt as honeſt means as their 
neighbours, tbe landlords, poſſeſs their eſtates ; and have 
been always ſuppoſed, except in rebellious or fanatical 
times, to have as good a title: for no families now in be- 
ing can ſhew a more ancient. Indeed if it be true, that 
ſome perſons (I hope they were not many) were ſeen to 
laugh when the rights of the clergy were mentioned; in 
this caſe an opinion may poſlibly be ſoon advanced, that 
they have no rights at all. And this is likely enough to 
gain roms in proportion, as the contempt of all reli- 
gion ſhall increaſe, which is already in a very forward 
way. | 

f is ſaid, there will be alſo added in this bill a clauſe 
for diminiſhing the tythe of hops, in order to cultivate 
that uſeful plant among us: and here likewiſe the load is 
dio lie entirely on the ſhoulders of the clergy, while the 

landlords reap all the benefit. It will not be eaſy to fore- 
ſee where ſuch proceedings are like to ſtop: or whether 
by the ſame authority, in civil times, a parliament may 
things tythable, not below the tenth part of the product 
(which is and ever will be the clergy's equitable right) 
but from a tenth part to a ſixtieth or eightieth, and from 
_ thence to nothing. er 9 8 
I have heard it granted by ſkilful perſons, that the 
practice of taxing the clergy by parliament without their 
own conſent is a new thing, not much above the date of 
ſeventy years: before which period, in times of peace, 
they always taxed themſelves. But things are extremely 
altered at preſent : it is not now ſufficient to tax them in 
common with their fellow ſubjects, without impoſing an 
additional tax upon them, from which, or from any thing 
equivalent, all their fellow ſubjects are exempt ; and this 
in a country profeſſing chriftianzty. . 5 
The greateſt part of the clergy throughout this king- 
dom have been ſtripped of their glebes by the confuſion of 
times, by violence, fraud, oppreſſion, and other _— 
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ful means ; all which glebes are now in the hands of the 
laity. So that they now are generally forced to lie at 
the mercy of landlords for a ſmall piece of ground in 


their pariſhes, at a moſt exorbitant rent, and uſually for 


a ſhort term of years, whereon to build a houſe, and 


enable them to reſide. Yet, in ſpight of theſe diſadvan- 


tages, I am a witneſs, that they are generally more con- 
ſtant reſidents than their brethren in England; where the 


meaneſt vicar hath a convenient dwelling with a barn, a | 
garden, and a field or two for his cattle; beſides the 
certainty of his little income from honeſt farmers, able 


and willing not only to pay him his dues, but likewiſe to 
make him preſents, according to their ability, for his better 
ſupport. In all which circumſtances the clergy of Ireland 
meet with a treatment directly contrary. | 

It is hoped the honourable houſe will conſider, that it 


is impoſſible for the moſt il|-minded, avaricious, or cun- 
ning clergyman to do the leaſt injuſtice to the meaneſt 


cottager in his parith in any bargain for tythes, or other 
eccleſiaſtical dues. He can at the ut only demand 


do have his tythe fairly laid out; and does not once in a 


hundred times obtain his demand. But every tenant, 
from the pooreſt cottager to the moſt ſubſtantial farmer, 
can, and generally doth, impoſe upon the miniſter, by 
fraud, by theft, by lyes, by perjuries, by inſolence, and 
_ ſometimes by force; notwithſtanding the utmoſt vigilance 


and ſkill of himſelf and his proctor. Inſomuch, that it 


is allowed that the clergy in general receive little more 
than one half of their legal dues; not including the 
charges they are at in collecting or bargaining for them. 
The land rents of Ireland are computed to about two 
millions, whereof one tenth amounts to two hundred 


thouſand pounds. The beneficed clergymen, excluding 


thoſe of this city, are not reckoned to be above five hun- 
dred; by which computation they ſhould each of them 


poſſeſs two hundred pounds a year, if thoſe tythes were. 
equally divided, although in well cultivated corn coun- 


tries it ought to be more; whereas they hardly receive 
one half of that ſum, with great defalcations, and in very 
bad payments There are indeed a few glebes in the 
north pretty conſiderable, but if theſe and all the reſt 
were in like manner equally divided, they would not = 

| | ve 
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| five pounds a year to every clergyman. Therefore, 
whether the condition of the clergy in general among us 
be juſtly liable to envy, or able to bear a heavy burthen, 
which neither the nobility nor gentry, nor tradeſmen, 
nor farmers, will touch with one of their fingers; this, 
I fay, is ſubmitted to the honourable houſe. 

One terrible circumſtance in this bill is, that of turning 
the tythe of flax and hemp into what the lawyers call a 
modus, or a certain ſum in lieu of a tenth part of the pro- 
duct. And by this practice of claiming a modus in many 
pariſhes by ancient cuſtom, the clergy in both kingdoms 
have been almoſt incredible ſufferers. Thus in the pre- 
ſent caſe the tythe of a tolerable acre of fax, which by 
a medium is worth twelve ſhillings, is by the preſent bill 
reduced to four ſhillings. Neither 1s this: the worſt part 
in a modus; every determinate ſum muſt in proceſs of 
time fink from a fourth to a four. and twentieth part, or 
a great deal lower, by that neceſſary fall attending the 
value of money, which is now at leaſt nine tenths lower 
all over Europe than it was four hundred years ago, by 
a gradual decline; and even a third part at leaſt within 
our own memories, in purchaſing almoſt every thing re- 

_ quired for the neceſſities or conveniencies of life; as any 
gentleman can atteſt, who hath kept houſe for twenty 
years paſt. And this will equally affect poor countries as 
well as rich. For, although I look upon it as an impoſ- 
ſibility that this kingdom ſhould ever thrive under its pre- 
ſent diſadvantages, which without a miracle muſt ſtill in- 


creaſe; yet when the whole caſh of the nation ſhall fink 


_ to fifty thouſand pounds, we mult in all our traffic abroad 
either of import or export go by the general rate, at 
which money is valued in thoſe countries, that enjoy the 
common privileges of human kind. For this reafon no 
corporation (if the-clergy may preſume to call themſelves 
one) ſhould by any means grant away their properties in 
perpetuity upon any conſideration whatſoever ; which is 
a rock that many corporations have ſplit upon to their 
great impoveriſhment, and ſometimes to their utter undo- 
ing; becauſe they are ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt for ever, and 
becauſe no determination of money is of any certain per- 
petual intrinſic value. This is known enough in Eng- 
land, where eſtates let for ever, ſome hundred years 

280, 
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ago, by ſeveral ancient noble families, do not at this pre- 
ſent pay their poſterity a twentieth part of what they are 
now worth at an eaſy rent. | 
A tax affecting one part of a nation, which already 
bears its full ſhare in all parliamentary impoſitions, can- 
not pollibly be juſt, except it be inflicted as a puniſhment 
upon that body of men, which is taxed, for ſome great 
demerit or danger to the public apprehended from thoſe 
upon whom it is laid: thus the papiſts and non-jurors 
bave been doubly taxed for refuſing to give proper ſecu- 
rities to the government; which cannot be objected againſt 
the clergy. And therefore if this bill ſhould paſs, I | 
think it ought to be with a preface, ſhewing wherein they 
have offended, and for 2 diſaffection or other crime 
they are puniſhed. WD | 
If an additional exciſe upon ale, or a duty upon fleſh 
and bread were to be enacted, neither the victualler, 
butcher, or -baker would bear any more of the charge 
than for what themſelves conſumed, but it would be an 
equal general tax through the whole kingdom: whereas 
by this bill the clergy alone are avowedly condemned to 
| be deprived of their ancient, inherent, undiſputed rights, 
in order to encourage a manufacture by which all the reſt 
of the 7 ſuppoſed to be gainers. | 
This bill is directly againſt magna charta, whereof the 
firſt clauſe is for confirming the inviolable rights of holy 
church; as well as contrary to the oath taken by all our 
kings at their coronation, where they ſwear to defend and 
protect the church in all rights. 

A tax laid upon employments is a very different thing, 
The poſſeſſors of civil and military employments are no 
corporation; neither are they any part of our conſtituti- 
on; their ſalaries, pay and perquiſites are all changeable 
at the pleaſure of the prince who beſtows them, although 
the army be paid from funds raiſed and appropriated by 
the legiſlature. But the clergy, as they have little reaſon 
to expect, ſo they deſire no more than their ancient legal 
_ dues ; only indeed with the removal of many grievous 
impediments in the collection of them; which it is to be 


| feared they muſt wait for until more favourable times. It 1 


is well known that they have already, of their own ac- 
cord, ſhewn great indulgence to their people upon this 
very 
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very article of flax, ſeldom taking above a fourth part ot 
their tythe for ſmall parcels, and oftentimes nothing at 
all from new beginners : waiting with patience until the 
tarmers were able, and until great quantities of land were 
employed in that part of huſbandry ; never ſuſpecting that 
their good intentions ſhould be perverted in fo ſingular 
a manner to their detriment by that very afſembly, which, 
during the time that convocations (which are an original 
part of our conſtitution, ever ſince chriſtianiſy became 
national among us) are thought fit to be ſuſpended, God 
knows for what reaſon, or from what provocations; I 
{ay from that very aſſembly, who, during the intervals of 
convocations, ſhould rather be ſuppoſed to be guardians of 
the rights and properties of the clergy, than to make the 
_ leaſt attempt upon either. 
I have not heard upon enquiry, that any of thoſe gen- 

tlemen, who among us without doors are called the court- 
party, diſcover the leaſt zeal in this affair. If they had 
thoughts to interpoſe, it might be conceived they would 
ſhew their diſpleaſure againſt this bill, which muſt very 
much lefſen the value of the king's patronage upon pro- 
motion to vacant ſees, in the diſpoſal of deanries, and o- 
ther conſiderable preferments in the church, which are 
in the donation of the crown; whereby the viceroys will 
have fewer good preferments to beſtow on their depen- 
_ dents, as well as upon the kindred of members, who may 
have a ſufficient ſtock of that ſort of merit, whatever it 
may be, which may in future times moſt prevail. | 
The diſſenters, by not ſucceeding in their endeavours 
to procure a repeal of the teſt, have loft nothing, but 
continue in a full enjoyment of their toleration ; while 
the clergy, without giving the leaſt offence, are by this bil! 
deprived of 2 conſiderable branch of their ancient legal 
rights, whereby the ſchiſmatical party will have the plea- 
{ure of gratifying their revenge hoc Graii voluere. 
The farmer will find no relief by this modus, becauſe 
when his preſent leaſe ſhall expire, his landlord will infal- 
 libly raiſe the rent in an equal ꝓroportion upon every part 
of land where flax is ſown, And have ſo much a better 
ſecurity for payment at the expence of the clergy. 
If we judge by things paſt, it little avails that this bill 
is to be limited to a certain time of ten, twenty, or thirty 
Vol. III. 9 years. 
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years. For no landlord will ever conſent that a law ſhall 
expire, by which he finds himſelf a gainer ; and of this 
there are many examples as well in England as in this 
kingdom. 6h 
Tue great end of this bill is by proper encouragement 
to extend the linen manufacture into thoſe countries where 
it hath hitherto been little cultivated : but this encourage- 
ment of leſſening the tythe of flax and hemp is one ot ſuch 
a kind as, it is to be teared, will have a directly contrary = 
effect. Becauſe, if I am rightly informed, no ſet of men 
hath, for their number and fortunes, been more induſtri- 
ous and ſucceſsful than the clergy, in introducing that 
manufacture into places which were unacquainted with 
it, by perſuading their people to ſow flax and hemp, by 
procuring ſeed for them, and by having them inſtructed 
in the management thereof; and this they did not with- 


out reaſonable hopes of increaſing the value of their pa- 


riſhes after ſome time, as well as of promoting the bene- 
fit of the public. But if this, modus ſhould take place, 
the clergy will be fo far from gaining, that they will be- 
come loters by their extraordinary care, by having their 
belt arable lands turned to flax and hemp, which are rec- 


koned great impoveriſhers of land : they cannot therefore | 


be blamed, if they ſhould ſhew as much zeal to prevent 
its being introduced or improved in their pariſhes, as they 
bitherto have ſhewed in the introducing and improving it. 
This, I am told, ſome of them have already declared, 
at leaſt ſo far as to reſolve not to give themſelves any 
more trouble than other men, about promoting a manu- 
facture, by the ſucceſs of which they only of all men are 
to be ſufferers. Perhaps the giving even a further en- 
couragement than the law doth, as it now ſtands, to a 
ſet of men who might on many accounts be ſo uſeful to 
this purpoſe, would be no bad method of having the 
great end of the bill more effectually anſwered : but this 
is what they are far from deſiring ; all they petition for 
is no more than to continue on the ſame footing with the 
reſt of their fellow - ſubjects. 
If this modus of paying by the acre be to paſs into a 
law, it were to be wiſhed, that the fame law would not 
only appoint one or more ſworn ſurveyors in each pariſh 
to meaſure the lands, on which flax and hemp are as > 
| ut 
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but alſo ſettle the price of ſurveying, and determine whe- 
ther the incumbent or farmer is to pay for each annual 
ſurvey. Without ſomething of this kind there muſt con- 
ſtantly be diſputes between them, and the neighbouring 
juſtices of peace mult be teized as often as thoſe diſputes 

I had written thus far, when a paper was ſent to me 
with ſeveral reaſons againſt the bill, ſome whereof, al- 
though they have been already touched, are put in a bet- 
ter light, and the reſt did not occur to me. I ſhall de- 
liver them in the author's own words. | 

I. That tythes are the patrimony of the church; and 

if not of divine original, yet at leaſt of great antiquity. 
II. That all purchaſes and leaſes of tytheable lands, 
for many centuries paſt, have been made and taken, ſub- 
je& to the demand of tythes, and thoſe lands fold and 
taken juſt ſo much the cheaper on that account. ; 
III. That if any lands are exempted from tythes, or 


the legal demands of ſuck ty thes leſſened by act of parlia- 


ment, ſo much value is taken from the proprietor of the 
tythes, and veſted in the proprietor of the lands, or his 
head tenants. . 3 
IV. That no innocent unoffending perſon can be ſo de- 
prived of his property without the greateſt violation of 
common juſtice. . 5 
V. That to do this upon a proſpect of encouraging the 
linen or any other manutacture, is acting upon a very miſ- 
taken and unjuſt ſuppoſition; inaſmuch as the price of 
the lands ſo occupied, will be no way leſſened to the farm- 
er by ſuch a law. VV 
VI. That the clergy are content chearfully to bear (as 
they now do) any burden in common with their fellow 
| ſubjects, either for the ſupport of his majeſty's govern- 
ment, or the encouragement of the trade of the nation, 
but think it very hard that they ſhould be ſingled out to 
pay. heavier taxes than others at a time, when by the de- 
creaſe of the value of their pariſhes they are leſs able to 
VII. That the legiſlature hath heretofore diſtinguiſh- 
eld the clergy by exemptions, and not by additional loads, 
and the preſent clergy of hs kingdom hope they have 
| 2 not 
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not deſerved worſe of the legiſlature than their predeceſ- 
_ fors. | 


VIII. That by the original conſtitution of theſe king- | 


doms, the clergy had the ſole right of taxing themſelves, 


and were in poſſeſſion of that right as low as the reſtora- - 


tion; and if that right be now devolved upon the com- 

mons by the ceſſion of the clergy, the commons can be | 
conſidered in this caſe in no other light than as the guar- 
dians of the clergy. 

IX. That beſides thoſe tythes always in the poſſeſſion 
of the clergy, there are ſome portions of tythes lately 
come into their poſſeſſion by purchaſe ; that if this clauſe | 
| ſhould take place, they would not be allowed the bene- | 
fit of theſe purchaſers upon an equal foot of advantage 
with the reſt of their fellou- ſubjects. And that ſome 
tythes in the hands of improprietors are under ſettlements 


X That the gentlemen of this houſe ſhould conſider, 
_ that loading the clergy is loading their own younger bro- 
thers and —_ with this additional 1 | 
It is takin e younger and poorer to give to the el- 
5 7 _” | * 5 
Laſtly, That if it were at any time juſt and proper to 
do this, it would however be too ſevere to do it now, 
when all the tythes of the kingdom are known for ſome 
——W6GGGGGG 


Any income in the hands of the clergy is at leaſt as 
uſeful to the public as the fame income in the hands of 
the laity. „ | | 

It were more reaſonable to grant the clergy in three 
parts of the nation an additional ſupport, than to diminiſh 
their preſent ſubſiſtence. „ 

Great employments are and will be in the hands of 
Engliſhmen ; nothing left for the younger ſons of Iriſh- 
men but vicarages, tide-waiters places, etc. no 
_ 3 | N 
; modus upon the flax in England affects only lands 
_ reclaimed ſince the —_— and is at the rate of five 
fhillings the Engliſh acre, which is equivalent to eight 
ſhillings and eight pence Iriſh, and that to be paid before 
| the farmer removed it from the field, Flax is a manu- 


2 * . F 
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faQure of little conſequence in England, but is the ſtaple 
in Ireland, and if it increaſes (as it probably will) muſt 


in many places joſtle out corn, becauſe it is more gainfutl. 


The clergy of the eſtabliſhed church have no intereſt 
like thoſe of the church of Rome, diſtinct from the true 
intereſt of their country, and therefore ought to ſuffer 
under no diftin& impotitions or taxes of any kind. 

The bill for ſettling the modus of fizx in England, was 
brought in the firſt year of the reign of king George. I. 
when the clergy lay very unjuſtly under the imputation of 
ſome diſaffection; and to encourage the bringing in of 


ſome fens in Lincolnſhire which were not to be continued 


under flax ; but it left all lands where flax had been ſown 
before that time under the ſame condition of tything, in 
which they were before the paſſing of that bill: whereas 
this bill takes away what the clergy are actually poſſeſſed 


of. : 


That the woolen manufacture is the ſtaple of England, 
as the linen 1s that of Ireland, yet no attempt was ever 
made in England to reduce the tythe of wool for the en- 


couragement of that manufacture. This manufacture hath 
already been remarkably favoured by the clergy, who 
have hitherto been generally content with leſs than half, 
ſome with fix pence a garden, and ſome have taken no- 


thing. 

Employments, they ſay, have been taxed ; the reaſons 
for which taxation will not hold with regard to property, 
at leaſt till employments become inheritances. The com- 
mons always have had ſo tender a regard to property, 
that they never would ſuffer any law to paſs, whereby 
any particular perſons might be aggrieved without their 
own conſent. N | 


N. B. Some alterations have been made in the Bill a- 
bout the modus, fince the above paper was dritten; 
but they are of little moment. 
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A modeſt propos AL for preventing the Cuii. 
DREN of pooR ProE in IRELAND from 
being a burden to their parents or country, 
and for making them beneficial to the 
public. =» LID 


IT is a melancholy object to thoſe, who walk through 
this great town, or travel in the country, when they 
ſee the ſtreets, the roads and cabbin-diors crowded with 
beggars of the female ſex, followed by three, four, or 
ſix children, all in rags, and importuning every paſſen- 
ger for an alms. Theſe mothers, inſtead of being able 
to work for their honeſt livelihood, are forced to employ 
all their time in ſtroling, to beg ſuſtenance for their help- 
leſs infants, who as they grow up, either turn thieves 
for want of work, or leave their dear native country to 
fight for the pretender in Spain, or fell themſelves to 
= RR pe 
I think it is agreed by albparties, that this prodigious 
number of children in the arms, or on the backs, or at 
the heels of their mothers, and frequently of their fa- 
tbers, is in the preſent deplorable ſlate of the kingdom à 
very great additional grievance ; and therefore whoever 
could find out a fair, cheap and eaſy method of making 
theſe children found and uſeful members of the common- 


wealth, would deſerve ſo well of the public, as to have - 


his ſtatue ſet up for a preſerver of the nation. 

But my intention is very far from being confined to 
provide only for the children of profeſſed beggars: it is 
of a much greater extent, and ſhall take in the whole 
number of infants at a certain age, who are born of pa- 
rents in effect as little able to ſupport them, as thoſe wh 
demand our charity in the ſtreets. . 
As to my own part, having turned my thoughts for 
many years upon this important ſubject, and maturely 
weighed the ſeveral ſchemes of aur projectors, J have al- 
ways found them groſly miſtaken in their 2 
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It is true, a child juft drapt from its dam may be ſup- 
ported by her milk for a ſolar year, with little other 
nouriſhment: at moſt not above the value of two ſhillings, 
vhich the mother may certainly get, or the value in 
ſcraps, by her lawful occupation of begging ; and it is 
exactly at one year old that I propoſe to provide for them 
in ſuch a manner, as inſtead of being a charge upon their 
parents, or the pariſh, or wanting fiod and raiment for 
the reſt of their lives, they ſhall, on the contrary, con- 
tribute to the ſeeding, and partly to the cloathing of ma- 
ny thouſinàs. | 
There is likewiſe another great advantage in my 
ſcheme, that it will prevent thoſe voluntary abortions, 
and that horrid practice of women murdering their baſt- 
ard children, alas! too frequent among us, ſacrificing 
the poor innocent babes, J doubt more to avoid the ex- 
pence than the ſhame, which wouid move tears and pity 
in the moſt ſavage and inhuman breaſt. . 
The number of ſouls in this kingdom being uſually 
reckoned one million and a half, of theſe I calculate there 
may be about two hundred thouſand couple, whoſe wives 
are breeders ; from which number I ſubtract thirty thou- 
ſand couple, who are able to mantain their own children, 
(although I apprehend there cannot be ſo many under the 
preſent diſtreſſes of the kingdom) but this being granted, 
there will remain an hundred and ſeventy thouſand breed- 
ers. I again ſubtract fifty thouſand ſor thoſe women, 
who miſcarry, or whoſe children die by accident or diſ- 
caſe within the year. There only remain an hundred 
and twenty thouſand chilJren of poor parents annually 
born. The queſtion therefore is, How this number ſhall 
be reared and provided ior ? which, as I have already 
ſaid, under the preſent ſituation of affairs, is utterly im- 
potlible by all the methods hitherto propoſed. For we 
can neither employ them in handicraft or agricu/ture ; 
we neither build houſes, (I mean in the country) nor 
cultivate land: they can very ſeldom pick up a livelihood 
by Realing, till they arrive at ſix years old, except where 
they are of towardly parts; although I conſeſs they learn 
the rudiments much earlier; during which time they can 
however be properly looked upon only as probationers ; 
as I have been informed by a principal gentleman in the 
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county of Cavan, who proteſted to me, that he never 
knew above one or two inſtances under the age of fix, 
even in a part of the kingdom /o renowned for the quick- 
eſt proficiency in that art. 

I am aſſured by our merchants, that a boy or a girl 
before twelve years old is no ſaleable commodity ; and e- 
ven when they come to this age they will not yield above 

three pounds, or three pounds and half a crown at 

moſt, on the exchange; which cannot turn to account 
either to the parents or kingdom, the charge of nutriment 
and rags having been at leaſt four times that value. 

I ſhall now therefore humbly propoſe my own thoughts, 
which I bope will not be liable to the leaſt objection. | 

I have been affured by a very knowing American of 
my acquaintance in London, that a young healthy child 
well nurſed, is at a year a old moſt delicious nourithing 
and wholeſome food, whether ffewed, roaſted, baked, 
or boiled ; and I make no doubt that it will equally ſerve 
in a fricaſſe, or a rapouft. on | ; 

do therefore humbly offer it to public confederation, 
that of the hundred and twenty thouſand children already 
- computed, twenty thouſand may be reſerved for breed, 
whereof only one fourth part to be males ; which is more 
than we allow to Heep, Black cattle, or favine; and my 
reaſon is, that theſe children are ſeldom the fruits of mar- 
riage, 4 circumſtunce not much regarded by our ſavages, 
therefore, one male will be ſufficient to ſerve four females. 

That the remaining hundred thouſand may, at a year 
old, be offered in ſale to the perſons of quality and for- 
tune through the kingdom; always adviſing the mother 
to let them ſuck plentifully in the laſt month, ſo as to 
render them plump, and fat for a good table. A child 
will make two diſhes at an entertainment for friends; 
and when the family dines alone, the fore or hind quar- 
ter will make a reatonable diſh, and feaſoned with a little 
pepper or falt, wiil be very good boiled on the fourth 
day, eſpecially in inter. 


I have reckoned upon a medium, that a child juſt born . 


will weigh 12 pounds, and in a folar year, if tolerably 

nurſed, will encreaſe to 28 pounds. 55 

I grant this food will be ſomewhat dear, and therefore 

very proper for landlords, Who, as they have already 2 
3 voured 
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voured moſt of the parents, ſeem to have the beſt title to 
the children. 1 

Infants' fleſh will be in ſeaſon throughout the year, 
but more plentiful in March, and a little before and af- 
ter ; for we are told by a grave author *, an eminent 
French phyſician, that 5% being a prolific dyet, there are 
more children born in Roman catholic countries about 
nine months after Lent, than at any other ſeaſon ; there- 
fore reckoning a year after Lent, the markets will be 
more glutted than uſual, becauſe the number of popi/h 
infants is at leaſt three to one in this kingdom; and there- 
fore it will have one other collateral advantage by leſſen- 
ing the number of papiſts among us. 

I have already compured the charge of nurſing a beg- 
gar's child (in which hit I reckon all cottagers, labourers, 
and four-fifths of the farmers) to be about two ſhillings 
per annum, rags included; and I believe no gentleman: 
would repine to give ten ſhillings for the carcaſe of a 
good fat child. which, as I have ſaid, will make tour 
diſhes of excellent nutritive meat, when he hath only 
ſome particular friend or his own family to dine with him. 
Thus the ſquire will learn to be a good landlord, and 
grew popular among his tenants, the mother will have 
eight ſhillings neat profit, and be fit for work, till ſhe 
produces another child. — : 

Thoſe, who are more thrifty (as I muſt confeſs the 
times require) may flay the carcaſe; the ſkin of which, 
artificially drefſed, will make admirable g/cves for ladies, 
and ſummer boots for fine gentlemen. 

As to our city of Dublin, ſhambles may be appointed: 
for this purpoſe in the moſt convenient parts of it, and 
butchers we may be aſſured will not be wanting ; although. 
I rather recommend buying the children alive, and dreſ- 
ſing them hot from the knife, as we do roa/ting pigs. 
A very worthy perſon, @ true lover of his country, and 
whoſe virtues I highly eſteem, was lately pleaſed, in diſ- 
courſing on this matter, to offer a refinement upon my 
ſcheme. He ſaid, that many gentlemen of this kingdom, 
having of late deſtroyed their deer, he conceived that the- 
want of veniſon might be well ſupplied by the bodies of 
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young lads and maidens, not exceeding fourteen years of 


age, nor under twelve; ſo great a number of both ſexes 
in every county being now ready to ſtarve for want of 
work and ſervice ; and theſe to be diſpoſed of by their 
parents, if alive, or otherwiſe by their neareſt relations. 
But, with due deference to ſo excellent a friend, and ſo 
deſerving a patriot, I cannot be altogether in his ſenti- 
ments; for, as to the males, my American acquaintance 


| aſſured me, from frequent experience, that their fleſh was 


generally tough and lean, like that of our ſchool-boys, 
by continual exerciſe, and their taſte diſagreeable, and 
to fatten them would not anſwer the charge. Then, as 
to the females, it would, I think, with humble ſubmiſſion, 
be a loſs to the public, becauſe they ſoon would become 
breeders themſelves : and beſides, it is not improbable, 
that ſome ſcrupulous people wight be apt to cenſure ſuch 
a practice, (although indeed very unjuſtly) as a little bor- 
dering upon cruelty ; which, I confeſs, hath always been 
with me the ſtrongeſt objection againſt any project, how 
well ſoever intended. ” | 
But in order to juſtify my friend, he confeſſed, that 
this expedient was put into his head by the famous Sal- 
manaazor, a native of the iſſand Formoſa, who came 
from thence to London above twenty years ago, and, in 
converſation, told my friend, that in his country, when 
any young perſon happened to be put to death, the ex- 
ecutioner ſold the carcaſe to perſons of quality as a prime 
- dainty ; and that in his time the body of a plump girl of 
fifteen, who was crucified for an attempt to poiſon the 
Emperor, was fold to his imperial Majeſty's Prime Mi- 
nifter of State, and other great mandarins of the court, 
i joints from the gibbet, at four hundred crowns. Nei- 
ther indeed can I deny, that if the ſame uſe were made 
of ſeveral plump young girls in this town, who, without 
one ſingle groat to their tortunes, cannot ſtir abroad with 
out a Sr and appear at a play-houſe and aſſemblies in 
foreign fineries which they never will pay for, the king- 
dom would not be the worſe. 

Some perſons of a deſponding ſpirit are in great con- 
eern about that vaſt number of poor people, who are aged, 
diſeaſed, or maimed ; and I have been defied to employ 

| my 
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wy thoughts, what courſe may be taken to eaſe the na- 
tion of fo grievous an incumbrance. But I amnot inthe 
leaſt pain upon that matter, becauſe it is very well known, 
that they are every day dying, and rotting, by cod and 
famine, and filth and wermin, as faſt as can be reaſon- 
ably expected. And as to the young labourers, they are 
now in almoſt as hopeful a condition : they cannot get 
work, and conſequently pine away for want of nouriſh- 
ment, to a degree, that if at any time they are acciden- 
tally hired to common labour, they have not ſtrength to 
perform it; and thus the country and themſelves are hap- 
pily delivered from the evils to come. | 

[ have too long digreſſed and there ſore ſhall return to 
my ſubject. I think the advantages by the propoſal, 
which I have made, are obvious and many, as well as of 
the higheſt importance. 1 
For, firſt, as I have already obſerved, it would great- 
ly leſſen the number of papiſts, with whom we are yearly 
over-run, being the principal breeders of the nation, as 
well as our moſt dangerous enemies, and who ſtay at home 
on purpoſe to de/iver the kingdom to the Pretender, hop- 
ing to take their advantage by the abſence of ſo many 
good proteſtants, who have choſen rather to leave their 
country, than ſtay at home and pay tithes againſt their 
conſcience to an epiſcopal curate. 5 

Secondly, The poorer tenants will have ſomething va- 
luable of their own, which by law may be made liable 
to a diſtreſs, and help to pay their landlord's rent; their 
corn and cattle being already ſeized, and money a thing 
und uon. | 5 | 

Third!y, Whereas the maintenance of an hundred 
thouſand children, from two years old and upwards, can- 
not be computed at lefs than ten ſhillings apiece per an- 
num, the nation's ſtock will be thereby encreaſed fifty 
. thouſand pounds per annum, beſides the profit of a new 
diſh introduced to the tables of all gentlemen of fortune 
in the kingdom, who have any refinement in taſte. And 
the money will circulate among ourſelves, the goods be- 
ing entirely of our own growth and manufacture. 

Forurthly, The conſtant breeders, beſides the gain of 
eight ſhillings ſterling per annum by the ſale of their * 
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dren, will be rid of the charge of maintaining them after 
the firſt year. 

Fifthly, This food would likewiſe bring great cuſſom 
to taverns; where the vintners will certainly be fo pru- 
dent as to procure the beſt receipts for dreſſing it to per- 
fection, and conſequently have their houſes frequented 
by all the fine gentlemen, who juſtly value themſelves up- 
on their knowledge in good eating; and a ſkilful cook, 


who underſtands how to obligt his gueſts, will contrive io 


make it as expenſive as they pleaſe. 

Sixthly, This would be a great inducement to marri- 
age, which all wiſe nations have either encouraged by re- 
wards, or enforced by laws and penalties. It would en- 
_ creaſe the care and tendernei> of mothers towards their 

children, when they were ſure of a ſettlement for life to 
the poor babes, provided in ſome fort by the public, ta 
their annual profit inſtead of expence. We ſhould ſoon 
ſee an honeſt emulation among the married women, hich 
of them could bring the ſutteſi child to the market. Men 


would become as fond of their wives during the time of 


their pregnancy, as they are now of their mare; in foal, 
their cozvs in calf, or ſows when they are ready to far- 
row; nor offer to beat or kick them (as it is too frequent 
à practice) for fear of a miſcarriage. , 

Many other advantages might be enumerated. For 


inſtance, the addition of ſome thouſand carcaſes in our 


exportation of barreled beef: the propagation of ſauines 
fe/i, and improvement in the art of making good bacen, 
ſo much wanted among us by the great deſtruction of pigs, 
too frequent at our tables ; which are no way comparable 
in taſte or magnificence to a well-grown, fat, yearly child, 
which roaſted whole will make a conſiderable figure at a 
Lord mayor's feaſt, or any other public entertainment. 


But this, and many others, I omit, being ſtudious of bre- L 


vity. 5 
din that one thouſand families in this city would 
be conſtant cuſtomers for infants fleſh, beſides others who 
might have it at merry meetings, particularly at weddings 
and chriftenings, I compute, that Dublin wonld take off 
_ annually about twenty thouſand carcaſes ; and the reſt 
of the kingdom (where probably they will be fold ſome- 
what cheaper) the remaining eighty thouſand. ; 
a can 
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I can think of no one objection, that will poſſibly be 
raiſed againtt this propoſal, unlefs it ſhould be urged, 
that the number of people will be thereby much leſſened 
in the kingdom. "This I freely own, and it was indeed 
one principal deſign in offering it to the world. I defire 
the reader will oblerve, that ] calculate my remedy for 
this one individual kingdom of IE Lan, and for no o- 

ther that ever was, is, or, I think, ever can be upon 
earth. Therefore let no man talk to me of other expe- 
dients: of taxing our abſentees at fee ſhillings a pound : 
of uſing neither cloaths, nor hauſhald furniture, except 
what is of our own growth and manufacture : of utterly 
rejecting the materials and inſtruments, that promote fo- 
reign luxury : of curing the expenſ/iveneſs of pride, vani- 
ty, idleneſs, and gaming in our women : of introducing a 
dein of parſimony, prudence, and temperance : of learn- 
ing to love our country, in the want of which we "fer 
even from LAPLANDERS, and the inhabitants of To- 
PINAMBOO: of quitting our animoſities and factions, 
nor acting any longer like the Jeaus, who were murder- 
ing one anuther at the ery moment their city was taten: 
of being a little cautious nat to ſell aur country and 
. ee e nothing : of teaching landlords to have at 
leaſt one degree of mercy towards their tenants : laſtly, 
of putting a ſpirit of hone/ly, induſtiy, and ſill into our 
fLop-heepers, who, if a reſulution could now be taken ta 
buy only cur native goods, would immediately unite to 
cheat and exact upon us in the price, the meaſure, and 
the gandneſs, nor could ever yet be brought to make one 
fair propoſal of juſt dealing, though often and earneſtly 
eee, | 

Therefore I repeat, let no man talk to me of theſe and 
the like expedients *, till he hath at leaſt ſome glimpſe 
of hope, that there will ever be ſome hearty and ſincere 
atempt io put them in practice. „ 


* Theſe expedients had been propoſed before, ſome of them 
by the Dean, and to urge the practice of them by De the 
e alter nalice, ſeems to have been the deſign of this paper, 
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But, as to myſelf, having been wearied out for ma- 
ny years with offering vain, idle, vifionary thoughts, 
and at length utterly deſpairing of ſucceſs, I fortunately 


fell upon this propoſal ; which, as it is wholly new, fo 


it hath ſomething ſolid and real, of no expence and little 


trouble, full in our own power, and whereby we can in- 
cur no danger in diſobliging ExncLanDd. For this kind 
olf commodity will not bear exportation, the fleſh being 
of too tender a conſiſtence to admit a long continuance in 
ſalt, although perhaps, I could name a country, which would 
be glad to eat up our whole nation without it. 


After all, I am not ſo violently bent upon my own o- 


pinion as to reject any offer propoſed by wiſe men, which 
ſhall be found equally innocent, cheap, eaſy, and effectu- 
al. But before ſomething of that kind ſhall be advanced 
in contradiction to my ſcheme, and offering a better, I 
defire the author or authors will be pleaſed maturely to 


conſider two points. Fir/t, As things now ſtand, how they 


will be able to find food and raiment for a hundred thou- 


fand uſeleſs mouths and backs. And ſecondly, There 


being a round million of creatures in human figure through- 


out this kingdom, whoſe whole ſubſiſtence, put into a 


common ſtock, would leave them in debt two millions of 
pounds ſterling, adding thoſe, who are beggars by profeſ- 
fion, tothe bulk of farmers, cottagers, and labourers, with 
their wives and children, who are beggars in effect; I 
defire thoſe politicians who diſſike my overture, and may 
perhaps be ſo bold to attempt an anſwer, that they will 
firſt aſk the parents of theſe mortals, whether they would 
not at this day think it a great happineſs to have been 


ſold for food at a year old, in the manner I preſcribe, 


and thereby have avoided ſuch a perpetual ſcene of miſ- 
fortunes, as they have ſince gone through, by the oppre/- 
ion of landlords, the impoſfebility of paying rent without 
money or trade, the want of common ſuſtenance, with 
neither houſe nor cleaths to cover them from the incle- 
mencies of the weather, and the moft inevitable proſpect 


of entailing the like, or greater miſeries, upon their breed | 


over. 5 
I profeſs in the ſincerity of my heart, that J have not 
the leaſt perſonal intereſt in endeavouring to promote this 

| 7 neceſſary 
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neceſſury work, having no other motive than the public 
goed of my country, by advancing cur trade, f1oviding 
for infants, relieving the poor, and giving ſome pleaſure 
to the rich. I have no children, by which ] can propoſe 


to get a ſingle penny; the youngelt being ine years old, 


and my wite paſt child-bearing. 


To 
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To the Honourable houſe of Commons, c. 


The humble PerTiTIOon of the FooTMEN in 
and about the city of Dublin. 


Written in the year 1732. 


Humbly ſheweth, 


HAT your petitioners are a great and numerous 


ſociety, endowed with ſeveral privileges time out 
of mind. | 


That certain lewd, idle, and diſorderly perſons hs = 


ſeveral months paſt, as it is notoriouſly known, have been 


daily ſeen in the public walks of this city, habited ſome- 
times in green coats, and ſometimes laced, with long 


eaten cudgels in their hands, and without ſwords ; in 
hopes to procure favour, by that advantage, with a great 
number of ladies who frequent thoſe walks ; pretend- 


ing and giving themſelves out to be true genuine Iriſh 


| fortmen ; whereas they can be proved to be no better 
than common toupees, as a judicious eye may ſoon diſ- 
cover, by their aukward, clumſey, ungenteel gait and be- 
 haviour; by their unſkilfulneſs in dreſs even with the ad- 


vantage of our habits ; by their il|-favoured countenances, 


with an air of impudence and dulneſs peculiar to the reſt 
of their brethren, who have not yet arrived at that tran- 
ſcendent pitch of aſſurance ; although it may be juſtly 


apprehended, that they will do ſo in time, if theſe coun- | 
zerfeits (hall happen to ſucceed in their evil deſign of paſ- | 


ſing for real footmen, thereby to render themſelves more 
amiable to the ladies. 5 | 


Your petitioners do farther alledge, that many of the 


faid counterfeits, upon a ſtrict examination, have been 
found in the act of frutting, Faving, ſwearing, ſwag- 
gering, in a manner that plainly ſhewed their beſt endea- 


vours to imitate us. Wherein, although they did not 


ſucceed, 


— — — 
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ſucceed, yet by their ignorant and ungainly way of co- 


py ing our graces, the utmoſt indignity was endeavoured to 
be caſt upon our whole profeſſion. 

Your petiti-ners do therefore make it their humble re- 
queſt, that this honourable houſe (to many of whom 
your petitioners are nearly allied) will pleaſe to take this 
grievance into your moit ſerious conſideration : humbly 
lubmitting, whether it would not be proper, that certain 
officers might at the public charge be employed to ſearch 
for, and diſcover all ſuch counterfeit footmen ; to carry 
them before the next juſtice of peace, by whoſe war- 
rant, upon the firſt conviction, they ſhould be ſtripped of 
their coats and oaken ornaments, and be ſet two hours in 
the ſtocks; upon the ſecond conviction, beſides ſtripping, 
be ſet fix hours in the ſtocks, with a paper pinned on 
their breaſts, ſignifying their crime, in large capital let- 
ters, and in the following words: A. B. commonly cal- 
led A. B. Eſq; a toupee, and a notorious impoſtor, who 
| preſumed to per ſonate a true Iriſh footman. 

And for any other offence, the ſaid toupee ſhall be 
committed to Bridewell, whipped three times, forced to 
hard labour for a month, and not to be ſet at liberty till 
he ſhall have given ſufficient ſecurity for his good beha- 
VIOUT. | . | | | 

Your honours will pleaſe to obſerve, with what lenity 
we propoſe to treat theſe enormous offenders, who have 
already brought ſuch a ſcandal on our honourable calling, 
that ſeveral well-meaning people have miſtaken them to 
be of our fraternity, in diminution to that credit and 
_ dignity whereby we have ſupported our ſtation, as we al- 
ways did, in the worſt of times. And we farther beg 
leave to remark, that this was manifeſtly done with a ſe- 
 ditinus deſign, to render us leſs capable of ſerving the pub- 
lic in any great employments, as ſeveral of our frater- 


nity, as well as our anceſtors, have done. 

We do therefore humbly implore your honours to give 
neceſſary orders for our relief in this preſent exigency, 
and your petitioners (as in duty bound) ſhall ever 
C N | | | a | 
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A Proposar. for giving badges to the Brc- 
GARS in all the pariſhes of Dublin, 


By the Dean of St Patrick's. 
Written in the year 1757. | 


| fo hath been a general complaint, that the poor-houſe 
(eſpecially fince the new conſtitution by act of parlia- 
ment) hath been of no benefit to this city, for the eaſe 


of which it was wholly intended. I had the honour to 


be a member of it many years before it was new-model- 
led by the legiſlature; not from any perſonal regard, but 
merely as one of the two deans, who are of courſe put 


into moſt commiſſions that relate to the city; and I have 
likewiſe the honour to have been left out of ſeveral com- 


miſſions upon the ſcore of party, in which my predeceſ- 
ſors time out of mind have always been members. 


The firſt commiſſion was made up of about fifty per- 


ſons, which were, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and She- 
riffs, and fome few other citizens; the Judges, the two 
Archbiſhops, the two Deans of the city, and one or two 
more gentlemen. And I muſt conſeis my opinion, that 
the diſſolving the old commiſiion, and eſtabi;;hing a new 
one of near three times the number, have bcen the great 
cauſe of rendering fo good a deſign not only uſeleſs, but 


a grievance inſtead of a benefit to the city. In the pre- 


ſent commiſſion all the city clergy are included, beſides 
a great number of 'Squires, not only thoſe who reſide in 
Dublin and the neighbourhood, but ſeveral who live at a 
great diſtance, and cannot poſſibly have the leaſt concern 
tor the advantage of the city. „„ 

At the few general meetings that J have attended ſince 
the new eſtabliſhment, I obſerved very little was done 
except one or two acts of extreme juſtice, which I then 
thought might as well have been ſpared : and I have 
und the court of allittants uſually taken up in little 
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wrangles about coachmen, or adjuſting accounts of meal 
and ſmall beer; which, however neceſſary, might ſome- 
times have given place to matters of much greater mo- 
ment, I mean ſome ſchemes recommended to the general 
board for anſwering the chief ends in erecting and eſta- 
bliſhing ſuch a poor-houſe, and endowing it with ſo con- 
ſiderable a revenue: and the principal end I take to have 
been that of maintaining the poor and orphans of the ci- 
ty, where the pariſhes are not able to do it; and clear- 
ing the ſtreets from all ſtrollers, foreigners, and ſturdy 
beggars, with which, to the univerſal complaint and ad- 
miration, Dublin is more infeſted fince the eſtabliſhment 
of the poor-houſe, than it was ever known to be ſince its 
firſt erection. 

As the whole fund for ſupporting this hoſpital is raiſ- 
ed only from the inhabitants of the city; ſo there can be 
hardly any thing more abſurd than to ſee it miſemployed 


5 In maintaining foreign beggars, and baſtards, or orphans, 


DO 


of farmers, whoſe country landlords never contributed 


dne ſhilling towards their ſupport. I would engage, that 
half this revenue, if employed with common care, and 


no = great degree of common honeſty, would main- 
tain all the real objects of charity in this city, except a 
fmall number of original poor in every pariſh, who might, 
without being burthenſome to the pariſhioners, find a to- 

lerable ſupport. 2 | 
I have for ſome years paſt applied myſelf to ſeveral 
Lord-Mayors, and the late Archbiſhop of Dublin, for 
a a remedy to this evil of foreign beggars ; and they all 
appeared ready to receive a very plain propoſal, I mean 
that of badging the original poor of every pariſh, who 
begged in the ſtreets; that the ſaid beggars ſhould be 
confined to their own pariſhes ; that they ſhould wear 
their badges well ſown upon one of their ſhoulders, al- 
ways viſible, on pain of being whipped and turned out of 
town ; or whatever legal puniſhment may be thought pro- 
per and effectual. But, by the wrong way of thinking in 
ſome clergy men, and the indifference of others, this me- 
thod was perpetually defeated, to their own continual diſ- 
quiet, which they do not ill deſerve ; and if the grievance 
affected only them, it would be of leis conſequence ; 
becauſe the remedy is in their own pewer : but, all ſtreet- 
wa:kers 
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walkers and ſhop-keepers bear an equal ſhare in its hour- 
ly vexation. 


I never heard more than one objection againſt this ex- | 


pedient of badging the poor, and confining their walks 
to their ſeveral pariſhes. The objection was this: what 
ſhall we do with the foreign beggars? mult they be left 
to ſtarve? I anſwered, No; but they muſt be driven or 

whipped out of town; and let the next country pariſh do 
as they pleaſe, or rather, after the practice in England, 
fend them from one pariſh to another, until they reach 
their own homes. By the old laws of England ſtill in force, 


every pariſh is bound to maintain its own poor; and the 


matter is of no ſuch conſequence in this point as ſome 
would make it, whether a country pariſh be rich or poor. 
In the remoter and poorer pariſhes of the kingdom, all 
neceſſaries for life, proper for poor people, are compara- 
tively cheaper ; I mean butter-milk, oat-meal, potatoes, 


and other vegetables; and every farmer or cottager, who 


is not himſelf a beggar, can ſometimes ſpare a ſup or a 


morſel, not worth the fourth part of a Rn, to an in- 
digent neighbour of his own pariſh, who is diſabled from 
work. A beggar native of the pariſh is known to the | 
Squire, to the church miniſter, to the popiſh prieſt, or | 
the conventicle teacher, as well as to every farmer: he | 
hath generally ſome relations able to live, and contribute | 


ſomething to his maintenance. None of which advantages 


can be reaſonably expected on a removal to places where 
he is altogether unknown. If he be not quite maimed, 


he and his trull, and litter of brats (if he has any) may 


get half their ſupport by doing ſome kind of work in their 


power, and thereby be leſs burthenſome to the people. 
In ſhort, all neceſſaries of life grow in the country, and 


not in cities, and are cheaper where they grow; nor is 
it equitable that beggars ſnould put us to the charge of 


giving them victuals, and the carriage too. 
But, when the ſpirit of wandring takes him, attended 


by his females and their equipage of children, he becomes 
a nuiſance to the whole country: he and his female are 
| thieves, and teach the trade of ſtealing to their brood at 

four years old; and if his infirmities be counterfeit, it 


is dangerous for a ſingle perſon unarmed to meet him on 
the road. He wanders from one country to another, _ 
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ſtill with a view to this town, whither he arrives at latt, 
and enjoys all the privileges of a Dublin beggar. 

do not wonder, that the country ſquires ſhould be 
very willing to ſend up their colonies ; but why the city 
ſhould be content to receive them, is beyond my imagina- 
tion. | 

If the city were obliged by their charter to maintain a 


thouſand beggars, they could do it cheaper by eighty per 6 | 


cent. a hundred miles off, than in this town, or in any 


bor its ſuburbs. 


There is no village in Connaught, that in proportion 
ſhares ſo deeply in the daily increaſing miſeries of Ireland, 
as its capital city; to which miſeries there hardly remain- 
ed any addition, except the perpetual ſwarms of foreign 
beggars, who might be baniſhed in a month without ex- 
pence, and with very little trouble. | 
As II am perſonally acquainted with a great number of 
ſtreet-beggars, I find ſome weak attempts have been made 
in one or two pariſhes to promote the wearing of badges; 
and my firſt queſtion to thoſe who aſk an alms is, Where 


is your badge ? I have, in ſeveral years, met with about 


a dozen who were ready to produce them, ſome out of 

their pockets, others from under their coat, and two or 
three on their ſhoulders, only covered with a fort of capes 
which they could lift up, or let down upon occaſion. 
They are too lazy to work; they are not afraid to fteal, 
nor aſhamed to beg, and yet are too proud to be ſeen 
with a badge, as many of them have confeſſed to me, 
and not a few in very injurious terms, particularly the fe- 
males. They all look upon ſuch an obligation as a high _ 
indignity done to their office. I appeal to all indifferent 
people, whether ſuch wretches deſerve to be relieved. 
As to myſelf, I muſt confeſs, this abſurd infolence hath 
fo affected me, that for ſeveral years paſt I have not dif- 
poſed of one ſingle farthing to a ſtreet beggar, nor intend 
to do fo until I fee a better regulation; and I have en- 

deavoured to perſuade all my brother-walkers to follow 
my example, which moſt of them aſſure me they do. 
For, if beggary be not able to beat out pride, it cannot 
deſerve charity. However, as to perſons in coaches and 
chairs, they bear but little of the perſecution we ſuffer, 
and are willing to leave it entirely upon us. T 
| « 
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To fay the truth, there is not a more undeſerving vi- 
cious race of human-kind than the bulk of thoſe who are 
reduced to beggary, even 1n this beggarly country. For, 


as a great part of our public miſeries is originally owing 


to our own faults (but what thoſe faults are, I am grown 
by experience too wary to mention) ſo I am confident, 
that among tie meaner people, nineteen in twenty of thoſe 
who are reduced to a ſtarving condition, did not become 
ſo by what the lawyers call the work of God either upon 
their bodies or goods ; but merely from their own idle- 


neſs, attended with all manner of vices, particularly 


drunkenneſs, thievery, and cheating. 

Whoever enquires, as I have frequently done, from 
thoſe who have aſked me an alms, what was their former 
courſe of life, will find them to have been ſervants in 


families, broken tradeſmen, labourers, cottagers, 


and what they call decayed houſekeepers; but (to uſe 
their own cant) reduced by loſſes and croſſes, by which 
nothing can be underſtood but idleneſs and vice. 


As this is the only chriſtian country where people, con- 
trary to the old maxim, are the poverty, and not the 
riches of the nation; ſo the bleſſing of increaſe. and mul- 
tiply is by us converted into a curſe: and, as marriage 


hath been ever countenanced in all free countries, fo we 


ſhould be leſs miſerable if it were diſcouraged in ours, as 


far as can be conſiſtent with chriſtianity. It is ſeldom 
known in England, that the labourer, the lower mechanic, 
the ſervant, or the. cattager, thinks of marrying, until be 
hath ſaved up a ſtock of money ſufficient ta carry on his 
buſineſs ; nor takes a wiſe without a ſuſtahle portion; and 
as ſeldom fails of making a yearly addition to that ſtock, 
with a view of providing for his children. But in this 
kingdom the cal 


tunes, bating the rags on their hacks, would not be ſuf- 
ficient to purchaſe 2 pint of butter- milk for their wedding - 


ſupper, nor have any proſpec̃t of ſupporting their an“,]! F 


able flate but by ſervice. or labour, or thievery. Nay, 


their happineſs is often deferred until they find credit io 


borrow, or cunning to ſteal, a ſhilling to pay their popiſk 


| prieſt, or infamous couple-beggar. Surely no miraculous | 


portion 


| e is directiy contrary,. where many thou- 
ſand couples are yearly married, whoſe whole united for- 
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portion of wiſdom wonld be to find ſome kind of 
reme gainſt thie deſtruſ ! or at leaſt, not to 
draw the cc:ieu inns e ii decaying city, the 
greateſt part wnercoi inuit n cute in a few years be- 
come deſolate, or in ruins. . 

In all other nations, that are not abſolutely barbarous, 
parents think themſelves hour d by the le of nature and 
reaſon to make ſome proviſion for theic children; but the 
reaſon offered by the inhabitants ot Ireland for marrying 
is, that they may have children to maintain them when 
they grow old, and unable to work. | : 

I am intormed, that we have been for ſome time paſt 
extremely obliged to England for one very beneficial 
branch of commerce ; for, it ſeems, they are grown fo 
gracious as to tranſmit us continually colonies of beggars, 
in return for a million of money they receive yearly from 
hence. That I may give no offence, I profeſs to mean 
real Engliſh beggars in the literal meaning of the word, 
as it is uſually underſtood by proteſtants. It ſeems the 
Juſtices of the, peace and parith-officers in the weſtern 
coaſts of England have a good while followed the trade 
of exporting hither their ſupernumerary beggars, in or- 
der to advance the Engliſh proteſtant intereſt among us; 
and theſe they are fo kind to ſend over gratis, and duty- 
free. I have had the honour more than once to attend 
large cargoes of them from Cheſter to Dublin: and I was 
then ſo ignorant as to give my opinion, that our city 
thould receive them into Bridewel, and, after a month's 
reſidence, having been well whipt twice a day, fed with 
bran and water, and put to hard labour, they ſhould be 
returned honeſtly back with thanks, as cheap as they 
came: or, if that were not approved of, I propoſed, that 
Whereas one Engliſhman is allowed to be of equal intrin- 
fic value with twelve born in Ireland, we ſhould in juſtice 
return them a dozen for one to diſpoſe of as they pleaſed. 
As to the native poor of this city, there would be lit- 
lle or no damage in confining them to their ſeveral pariſh- 
es. For inſtance: a beggar of the pariſh of St Wer- 
burgh's, or any other pariſh here, if he be an object of 
compaſſion, hath an equal chance to receive his 2 : 
on of alms from every charitable hand : —. e in- 
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habitants, one or other, walk through every ſtreet in 
town, and give their alms, without conſidering the place, 
wherever they think it may be well diſpoſed of: and 
_ theſe helps, added to what they get in eatables by going 
from houſe to houſe among the gentry and citizens, will, 
without being very burthenſome, be ſufficient to keep 
them alive. 


It is true, the poor of the ſuburb pariſhes will not have | 


altogether the ſame advantage, becauie they are not e- 
qually in the road of bufineſs and paſſengers : but here it 
is to be conſidered, that the beggars there have not ſo 


good a title to public charity, becauſe moſt of them are 


ſtrollers from the country, and compoſe a principal part 
of that great nuiſance which we ought to remove. 

I ſhould be apt to think, that few things can be more 
irkſome to a city miniſter, than a number of beggars 
which do not belong to his diſtrict, whom he hath no ob- 
ligation to take care of, who are no part of his flock, ard 
who take the bread out of the mouths of thoſe to whom 


it properly belongs. When I mention this abuſe to any 


miniſter of a city-pariſh, he uſually lays the fault upon 
the beadles, who, he ſays, are bribed by the foreign 
beggars; and, as thoſe beadles often keep alehouſes, 
they find their account in ſuch cuſtomers. This evil 
might eaſily be remedied, if the pariſhes would make 
ſome ſmall addition to the ſalaries of a beadle, and be 
more careful in the choice of thoſe officers. But, I con- 
ceive there is one effectual method in the power of every 
miniſter to put in practice; I mean, by making it the in- 
tereſt of all his own original poor to drive out intruders; 
for if the pariſh beggars were abſolutely forbidden by the 
miniſter and church officers to ſuffer ſtrollers to come in- 


to the pariſh, upon pain of themſelves not being permit- 


ted to beg alms at the church-doors, or at the houſes and 


ſhops of the inhabitants, they would prevent interlopers 1 


more effectually than twenty beadles. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the great indiſ- 
cretion of our city ſhop-keepers, who ſuffer their doors 
to be daily beſieged by crowds of s (as the gates 
of a lord are by duns) to the great diſguſt and vexation 


of many cuſtomers, whom I have frequently obſerved to 
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go to other ſhops, rather than ſuffer ſuch a perſecution ; 
which might eaſily be avoided, if no foreign beggars were 
allowed to infeſt them. 

Wherefore I do aſſert, that the ſhop-keepers, who 
are the greateft complainers of this grievance, lamenting 
that for every cuſtomer they are worried by fifty beg- 
gars, do very well deferve what they ſuffer, when a 


*prentice with a horſe-whip is able to laſh every beggar 
from the ſhop, who is not of the parith, and doth not 
wear the badge of that pariſh on his ſhoulder, well faſten- 
ed, and fairly viſible ; and if this practice were univerſal 


in every houfe to all the ſturdy vagrants, we ſhould in 
a few weeks clear the town of all mendicants, except 


thoſe who have a proper title to our charity: as for the 
aged and infirm, it would be ſufficient to give them no- 


thing, and then they muſt ſtarve, or follow their bre- 
thren. b | - 
It was the city that firſt endowed this hoſpital, and 


thote who afterwards contributed, as they were ſuch who 


generally inhabited here, ſo they intended what they 
gave to be for the uſe of the city's poor. The revenues, 
which have been ſince raiſed by parliament, are wholly 


paid by the city, without the leaſt charge upon any o- 


ther part of the kingdom ; and therefore nothing could 


more defeat the original deſign, than to miſappſy thote 


revenues on ſtroling beggars or baſtards from the coun- 
try, which bears no ſhare in the charges we are at. 
If ſome of the out-pariſhes be over-burthened with 


poor, the reaſon muſt be, that the greateſt part of thoſe 


poor are ftrollers from the country, who neſtle themſelves 


where they can find the cheapeſt lodgings, and from 
thence infeſt every part of the town, out of which they 
ought to be whipped as a moſt inſufferable nuiſance, be- 


ing nothing elſe but a profligate clan of thieves, drunk- 


ards, heathens, and whoremongers, fitter to be rooted 


out of the face of the earth, than ſuffered to levy a vaſt 
annual tax upon the city, which ſhares too deep in the 
public miſeries brought on us by the oppreſſions we lie 


under from our neighbours, our brethren, our country- 


men, our fellow proteſtants, and fellow ſubjects. 

Some time ago I was appointed one of a committee to 

enquire into the ſtate of the workhouſe; where we found 
You, III. | EF | that 
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that a charity was beſtowed by a great perſon for a cer- | 
tain time, which in its conſequences operated very much 
to the detriment of the houſe ; for, when the time was 


elapſed, all thoſe who were ſupported by that charity 


continued on the ſame foot with the reſt on the foundati- 


on; and, being generally a pack of profligate, vaga- 
bond wretches from ſeveral parts of the kingdom, cor- 
rupted all the reſt ; ſo partial, or treacherous, or inte- 
reſted, or ignorant, or miſtaken, are generally all re- 


commenders, not only to employments, but even to cha- 


rity itſelf. 


I know it is complained, that the difficulty of driving 
foreign beggars out of the city is charged upon the hel- 
lowers (as they are called) who find their accounts beſt 
in ſuffering thoſe vagrants to follow their trade through 


every part of the town. But this abuſe might eaſily be 


remedied, and very much to the advantage of the whole 
city, if better ſalaries were given to thoſe who execute 
that office in the ſeveral pariſhes, and would make it 
their intereſt to clear the town of thoſe caterpillars, ra- 
ther than hazard the loſs of an employment that would 
give them an honeſt livelihood. But, if that ſhould fail, 
yet a general reſolution of never giving charity to a ſtreet | 
gar out of his own pariſh, or without a viſible badge, 


would infallibly force all vagrants to depart. 


There is generally a vagabond ſpirit in beggars, which 
ought to be diſcouraged, and ſeverely puniſhed. It is 
| owing to the fame cauſes that drove them into poverty; 


I mean, idleneſs, drunkenneſs, and raſh marriages, with- 
out the leaſt proſpect of ſupporting a family by honeſt en- 


deavours, which never came into their thoughts. It is 
obſerved, that hardly one beggar in twenty looks upon | 
himſelf to be relieved by receiving bread, or other food; | 
and they have in this town been frequently ſeen to pour | 
out of their pitchers good broth, that hath been given 

them, into the kennel ; neither do they much regard 


cloaths, unleſs to ſell them; for their rags are part of 


their tools with which they work: they want only ale, 
brandy, and other ftrong liquors, which cannot be had 
without money: and money, as they conceive, always 


abounds in the metropolis. 
es I had 
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I had ſome other thoughts to offer upon this ſubject. 
But as I am a deſponder in my nature, and have tolera- 
bly well diſcovered the diſpoſition of our people, who ne- 
ver will move a ſtep towards eaſing themſelves from an 
one ſingle grievance ; it will be thought, that I have 
ready faid too much, and to little or no purpoſe, which 


| hath aften been the fate or fortune of the writer. 


April 22, 1737. 


L Sw1rT, 
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| Apvice to the freemen of the city of Dub- 


lin, in the choice of a MEMBER to — 
ſent them i in PARLIAMENT “. 


HOSE few writers, who, ſince the death of alder- 
man Burton, have employed their pens in giving 


3 to our citizens, how they ſhould proceed in elect⸗ 


ing a new repreſentative for the next ſeſſions, having laid 
aſide their pens ; I have reaſon to hope, that all true lov- 
ers of their country in general, and particularly thoſe who 
have any regard for the privileges and liberties of this 
great and ancient city, will think a ſecond, and a third 
time, before they come to a final determination upon what 
perſon they reſolve to fix their choice. 

Lam told, there are only two perſons, who ſet up for 


candidates; one is the preſent lord mayor , and the o- 


ther , a gentleman of good eſteem, and alderman of the 
city, a merchant of reputation, and poſſeſſed of a con- 


ſide rable office || under the crown. The queſtion is, 
_ which of theſe two perſons it will be moſt for the advan- 


tage of the city to elect? I have but little acquaintance 
with either, fo that my enquiries will be very impartial, 


and drawn only from the general character and ſituation 
of both. 


In order to this, I muſt offer my countrymen and fel- 


low citizens ſome reaſons why I think they ought to be 
more than ordinarily careful at this junCture, upon whom 
my beſtow their votes. 


o perform this with more clearneſs, it may be pro- 


. per to give you a ſhort ſtate of our unfortunate country. 


This piece was publiſhed in the year 1733; j and as it may 
be uſeful upon a like occaſion, we have here giv cn it a place. 

+ Humphry French. | 

T John Macarell. 

e 
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We conſiſt of two parties, I do not mean popiſh and 
proteſtant, high and low church, epiſcopal and ſectari- 
| ans, whig and tory ; but of thoſe of Engliſh who happen 
do be born in this kingdom, (whoſe anceſtors reduced the 
1 whole nation under the obedience of the Engliſh crown) 
| and the gentlemen ſent from tYother fide to poſſeſs moſt 
of the chief employments here : this latter party is very 
much enlarged and ftrengthened by the whole power in 
the church, the law, the army, the revenue, and the ct- 
vil adminiſtration depoſited in their hands: although for 
political ends, and to fave appearances, ſome employ- 
ments are ſtill depofited (yet gradually in a ſmaller num- 
ber) to perſons born here: this proceeding, fortified 
with good words and many promiſes, is ſufficient to flat- 
ter and feed the hopes of hundreds, who will never be 
one farthing the better, as they might eaſily be convinc- 
ed, if they were qualified to think at all. e | 
Civil employments of all kinds have been for ſeveral 
years paſt with great prudence made precarious, and dur- 
ing pleaſure ; by which means the poſſeſſors are, and 
muſt inevitably be, for ever dependant : yet thoſe very 
few of any conſequence, which being dealt with fo ſpar- 
ing a hand to perſons born among us, are enough to keep 
hope alive in great numbers, who deſire to mend their 
condition by the favour of thoſe in power. 
Now, my dear fellow citizens, how is it poſſible you 
can conceive, that any perſon, who holds an office of 
| ſome hundred pounds a year, which may be taken from 
him whenever power ſhall think fit, will, if he ſhould be 
| Choſen a member for any city, do the leaſt thing when he 
fits in the houſe, that he knows or fears may be diſplea- 
ſing to thoſe who gave him, or continue him in that of- 
fice ? Believe me, theſe are no times to expect ſuch an 
exalted degree of virtue from mortal men. Blazing flars 
are much more frequently ſeen than ſuch heroical wor- 
thies. And I could ſooner hope to find ten thouſand 
pounds by digging in my garden, than ſuch a phanix by 
ſearching among the preſent race of mankind. 
I cannot forbear thinking it a very erroneous as well as 
modern maxim of politics in the Engliſh nation, to take 
every opportunity of deprefling Ireland, whereof an hun- 
P 3 dred 
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dred inſtances may be produced in points of the higheſt 
importance, had within the memory of every middle-aged 
man: although many of the greateſt perſons among that 
party which now prevails, have formerly, upon that ar- 
ticle, much differed in their opinion from their preſent 
ſucceſſors. | | 
But fo the fact ſtands at preſent. It is plain, that the 
court and country party here (I mean in the houſe of 
commons) very ſeldom agree in any thing but their loy- 
alty to his preſent majeſty, their refolutions to make him 
and his viceroy eaſy in the government, to the utmoſt of 
their power, under the preſent condition of the kingdom. 
But the perſons ſent from England, who (to a trifle) are 
poſſeſſed of the ſole executive power in all its branches, 
with their few adherents in poſſeſſion who were born 
here, and hundreds of expectants, hopers, and promiſ- 
ſees, put on quite contrary notions with regard to Ireland. 
They count upon a univerſal ſubmiſſion to whatever ſhall _ 
be demanded ; wherein they act ſafely, becauſe none of 
— except the candidates, feel the leaſt of our 
preſſures. | : 
: I remember a perſon of diſtinction ſome days ago af- 
firmed in a good deal of mixed company, and of both 
parties, that the gentry from England, who now enjo 
our higheſt employments of all kinds, can never be poſ- 
ſibly loſers of one farthing by the greateſt calamities that 
can befal this kingdom, except a plague that would ſweep 
away a million of our hezwers of wood, and drawers of + 
water : or an invaſion that would fright our grandees out 
of the kingdom. For this perſon argued, that while 
there was a penny left in the treaſury, the civil and mi- 
litary liſt muſt be paid; and that the epiſcopal revenues, 
which are uſually farmed out at fix times below the real | 
value, could hardly fail. He inſiſted farther, that, as 
money diminiſhed, the price of all neceſſaries for life 
muſt of conſequence do ſo too, which would be for the 
advantage of all perſons in employment, as well as of my 
lords the biſhops, and to the ruin of every body elſe. 
Among the company there wanted not men in office, be- 
ſides one or two expectants: yet I did not obſerve any of 
them diſpoſed to return an anſwer : but the confequences | 
| | drawn | 
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drawn were theſe : that the great men in power ſent hi- 
ther from the other ſide, were by no means upon the ſame 
foot with his majeſty's other ſubjects of Ireland. They 


had no common ligament to bind them with us; they ſut- 
fered not with our ſufferings, and if it were poſſible for 


us to have any cauſe of rejoicing, they could not rejoice 


with us. 


Suppoſe a perſon, born in this kingdom, ſhall happen 
by his ſervices for the Engliſh intereſt to have an employ- 
ment conferred on him worth four hundred pounds a year ; 


and that he hath likewiſe an eſtate in land worth four hun- 


dred pounds a year more: ſuppoſe him to fit in parlia- 
ment: then, ſuppoſe a land tax to be brought in of five 
ſhillings a pound for ten years; I tell you how this gen- 


| tleman will compute. He hath four hundred pounds a 


year in land: the tax he mult pay yearly is one hundred 
pounds; by which, in ten years, he will pay only a thou- 
ſand pounds. But if he gives his vote againſt this tax, 


he will loſe four thouſand pounds by being turned out of 


his employment, together with the power and influence 


he hath, by virtue or colour of his employment; and thus 


the ballance will be againſt him three thouſand pounds. 
E defire, my fellow-citizens, you will pleaſe to call to 
mind how many perſons you can vouch for among your 


acquaintance, who have fo much virtue and ſelf-denial, 


as to loſe four hundred pounds a year for life, together 
with the ſmiles and favour of power, and the hopes of 
higher advancement, merely out of a generous love of 
his country. | 8 
The contentions of parties in England are very differ- 


ent from thoſe among us. The baule there is fought for 
power and riches: and fo it is indeed among us: but, 
whether a great employment be given to Tom or to 
Peter, they were both born in England, the profits are 


to be ſpent there. All employments (except a very 
few) are beſtowed on the natives; they do not ſend to 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, or Denmark, much leſs to 
Ireland, for chancellors, biſhops, judges, or other offi- 
cers. Their falaries. whether well or ill got, are em- 


ployed at home: and whatever their morals or politics 


be, the nation is not the poorer. 
| 5 P 4 The 
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The houſe of commons in England have frequently en- 
deavoured to limit the number of members, who thould 
be allowed to have employments under the crown. Se- 
veral acts have been made to that purpoſe, which many 
wiſe men think are not yet effectual enough, and many of 

them are rendered ineffectual by leaving the power of re- 
election. Our houſe of commons conſiſts, I think, of a- 
bout three hundred members ; it one hundred of theſe 
ſhould happen to be made up of perſons already provided 
for, joined with expecters, compliers, eaſy to be per- 
ſuaded, ſuch as will give a vote for a friend who is in 
Hopes to get ſomething ; if they be merry companions, 
without ſuſpicion, of a natural baſhfulneſs, not apt or 
able to look forwards ; if good words, ſmiles, and careſ- 
ſes, have any power over them, the larger part of a ſe- 
cond hundred may be very eaſily brought in at a moſt rea- 

fonable rate. | | | | 
There is an Engliſhman * of no long ſtanding among 
us, but in an employment of great truſt, power, and pro- 
fit. This excellent perſon did lately publiſh, at his own 

expence, a pamphlet printed in England by authority, to 
Juſtify the bill for a general exciſe, or inland duty in or- 
der to introduce that blefſed ſcheme among us. What 

2 tender care muſt ſuch an Engliſh patriot for Ireland have 
of our intereſt, if he ſhould condeſcend to fit in our par- 
liament? I will bridle my indignation. However, me- 


thinks I long to ſee that mortal, who would with plea- _ 


ſure blow us up all at a blaſt : but, he duly receives his 
thouſand pounds a year; makes his progreſs like a king; 
is received in pomp at every town þ and village where he 
travels, and ſhines in the Engliſh news-papers. BR ds 
I will now apply what I have faid to you, my brethren, 

and fellow-citizens. Count u it, as a truth next to 
your creed, that no one perſon in office, of which he is 
not maſter for life, whether born here or in England, will 
ever hazard that office for the good of this country. 


* Edward Thompſon, Eſqz member of parliament for York, 

And a commiſſioner of the revenue of Ireland. > 

+ Mr Thompſon was preſented with his freedom of ſeveral 

corporations in Ireland, | Re 
One 
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One of your candidates is of this kind, and I believe him 
io be an honeſt gentleman, as the word honeſt is gene- 
rally underſtood. But, he loves his employment better 
than he doth you, or his country, or all the countries 
upon earth. Will you contribute or give him city ſecu- 
rity to pay him the value of his employment, if it ſhould 
be taken from him, during his life, for voting on all oc- 
caſions with the honeſt country party in the houſe? al- 
though I much queſtion, whether he would do it, even 
upon that condition. 8 : | 
| Wherefore, ſince there are but two candidates, I in- 
treat you will fix on the preſent lord-mayor. He hath 
ſhewn more virtue, more activity, more ſkill, in one 
year's government of the city, than an hundred years 
can equal. He hath endeavoured with great ſucceſs to 
baniſh frauds, corruptions, and all other abuſes from a- 
mongſt you. 
A dozen ſuch men in power would be able to reform 
a kingdom. He hath no employment under the crown; 
nor is likely to get or ſolicit for any ; his education hav- 
ing not turned him that way. I will aſſure for no man's 
future conduct; but he who hath hitherto practiſed the 
rules of virtue with ſo much difficulty, in fo great and 
buſy a ſtation, deſerves your thanks, and the beſt re- 
turn you can make him ; and you, my brethren, have 
no other to give him, than that of reprefenting you in 
parliament. Tell me not of your engagements and pro- 
miles to another. Your promiſes were fins of inconſi- 
deration, at beſt; and you are bound to repent and an- 
nul them. That gentleman, although with good repu- 
tation, is already engaged on the other fide. He hath 
four hundred pounds a year under the crown, which he 
is too wiſe to part with, by ſacrificing ſo good an eſta- 
bliſhment to the empty names of virtue, and love of his 
country. I can aſſure you, the DRAIER is in the in- 
tereſts of the preſent lord- mayor, whatever you may be 
told to the contrary. I have lately heard him declare 
to in public company, and offer ſome of thele very rea- 
ſons in defence of his opinion; although he hath a re- 
gard and eſteem for the other gentleman, but would not 
_ anſwer the good of the city and the kingdom for a com- 
phment. | 
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The lord-mayor's ſeverity to ſome unfair dealers, 
ſhould not turn the honeſt men among them againſt him. 
Whatever he did, was for the advantage of thoſe very 
traders whoſe diſhoneſt members he puniſhed. He bath 
hitherto been above temptation to act wrong; and tnere- 


fore, as mankind goes, he is the moſt likely to act right | 
as a repreſentative of your city, as he conſtantly did in 


the government of it. 


Some 


PA 
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Some ConsrERaTtiONs humbly offered to 


the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the 

court of Aldermen and Common Council 
of the Hon. city of Dublin, in the choice 
of a RRcoRDER *. e 


of HE office of recorder to this city being vacant by 


the death of a very worthy gentleman : it is faid, 


that five or fix perſons are ſoliciting to ſucceed him in the 


employment. I am a ſtranger to all their perſons, an! 
to mott of their characters; which latter, I hope, will 


at this time be canvaſſed with more decency, than it ſome- 
times happeneth upon the like occaſions. Therefore, as 


I am wholly impartial, I can with more freedom deliver 
my thoughts, how the ſeveral perſons and parties con- 


_ cerned ought to proceed in electing a recorder for this 


great and ancient city. . 
And firſt, as it is a very natural, fo I can by no means 
think it an unreaſonable opinion, that the ſons or near re- 


| lations of aldermen, and other deſerving citizens, ſhould 


be duly regarded, as proper competitors for an empluy- 
ment in the city's diſpoſal: provided they be equaliy 


qualified with other candidates; and, provided that ſuch 


employments require no more than common abilities and 
common honeſty. But, in the choice of a recorder, the 
caſe is intirely different. He ought to be a perſon of 
good abilities in his calling; of an unſpotted character, 
an able practitioner; one who hath occaſionally merited 
of this city before : he ought to be of ſome maturity in 
years ; a member of parliament, and likely to continue 
ſo ; regular in his life; firm in his loyalty to the Hano- 


* Upon the death of Mr Stoyte, recorder of the city of Dublin, 


in the year 1733, ſeveral gentlemen declared themſelves can» 
didates to ſucceed him: upon which the Dean wrote this 


paper; and Eaton Stannard, Eſq; (a gentleman of great worth 
and honour, and very knowing in his f ofeſſion.) vas elected. 
| ver 
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ver ſucceſſion ; indulgent to tender conſciences ; but, at 
the ſame time, a firm adherer to the eſtabliſhed church. 
If he be ſuch a one, who hath already fart in parliament, 
it ought to be enquired of what weight he was there; 
whether he voted on all occaſions for the good of his 
country ; and particularly for advancing the trade and 
freedom of this city: whether he be engaged in any facti- 
on, either national or religious: and laſtly, whether he 
be a man of courage ; not to be drawn from his duty by 
the frown or menaces of power, nor capable to be cor- 
rupted by allurements or bribes. — Theſe and many other 
_ particulars are of infinitely more conſequence than that 
ſingle circumſtance of being deſcended by a direct or col- 
lateral line from any alderman, or diſtinguiſhed citizen, 
dead or alive. | Y 

There is not a dealer or ſhop-keeper in this city of any 
ſubſtance, whoſe thriving, leſs or more, may not depend 
upon the good or ill conduct of a recorder. He is to 
watch every motion in parliament, that may the leaſt at- 
fect the freedom, trade, or welfare of it. N 

In this approaching election, the commons, as they are 
a numerous body, ſo they ſeem to be moſt concerned in 
point of intereſt; and their intereſt ought to be moſt re- 
zarded, becauſe it altogether dependeth upon the true in- 
tereſt of the city. They have no private views; and 
giving their votes, as I am informed, by balloting, they 
he under no awe, or fear of diſobliging competitors. It 
is therefore hoped, that they will duly confider, which 
of the candidates is moſt likely to advance the trade of 
themſelves and their brother citizens; to defend their li- 
berties, both in and out of parliament, againſt all attempts 
of encroachment or oppreſſion. And fo God direct them 
in the choice of a recorder, who may for many years ſup- 
ply that important office with ſkill, diligence, courage, 
and fidelity. And let all the people ſay, Amen. 


The 


The Lasr Serrch and Dying Worps of 
EBEnEziRr E1.LISTON, who was executed 


the 2d day of May 1722 F. 
Publiſhed at his deſire, for the common good. 


[About the time that the following ſpeech was written, the 
town was much peſtered with /trcet-roabbers , who, in a barba- 
rous manner, would ſeize on gentlemen, and take them into re- 
mote corners, and after they had robbed them, would leave them 
bound and gagged. It is remarkable, that this ſpeech had ſo good 
an effect, that there have been very few robberies of that kind 
committed —_ 


crimes, preſcribed by the law of God and my coun- 

try. I know it is the conſtant cuſtom, that thoſe who 
come to this place ſhould have ſpeeches made for them 
and cried about in their own hearing, as they arc — 
to execution; and truly they are ſuch ſpeeches, that, al- 
though our fraternity be an ignorant illiterate people, they 
would make a man aſhamed to have ſuch nonſenſe and 
falſe Ene charged upon him, even when he is going to 
the gall They contain a pretended account of our | 
birth an "ny of the fa& for which we are to die, of 
our fincere repentance, and a declaration of our religion. 
I cannot expect to avoid the ſame treatment with my pre- 
deceſſors. However, having had an education one or 


two degrees bener than thoſe of my rank andppoſetion ; 


7 This piece had a al excellent effect. The thieves, va- 
gabonds, and all the lower claſs of people, thought it the real 
work of Ebenezer Elliſton, who had received the grounds of a 
good education; and the ſtyle of this paper is ſo natural for a 
perſon in ſuch circumſtances, that it would almoſt deceive the 
niceſt judgment, Orrery. | 


1 Am now going to ſuffer the juſt puniſhment for my 


I have 
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I have been conſidering, ever ſince my commitment, what 


it might be proper for me to deliver upon this occaſion. 
And firſt, I cannot fay from the bottom of my heart, 


that I am truly ſorry for the offence I have given to God 


and the world; but I am very much fo, for the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of my villanies in bringing me to this untimely end. 


For it is plainly evident, that after having ſome time ago | 
obtained a pardon from the crown, I again took up my 


old trade; my evil habits were fo rooted in me, and [ 
was grown fo unfit for any other kind of employment. 
And therefore, although in compliance with my triends, 
I reſolve to go to the gallows after the uſual manner, 
kneeling, with a book in my hand, and my eyes lift up; 
yet I ſhall feel no more devotion in my heart than I have 


obſerved in my comrades, who have been drunk among 


common whores the very night before their execution. I 
can ſay farther from my own knowledge, that two of my 
fraternity after they had been hanged, and wonderfully 


came to life, and made their eſcapes, as it ſometimes hap- | 
pens, proved afterwards the wickedeſt rogues I ever knew, | 


and fo continued until they were hanged again for good 
and all; and yet they had the impudence at both times 
they went to the gallows to ſmite their breaſts, and lift 
up their eyes to heaven all the hoy 5 
Secondly, From the knowledge [ have of my own wick- 
ed diſpoſitions, and that of my comrades, I give it'as my 
opinion, that nothing can be more unfortunate to the 


public, than the mercy of the government in ever par- 


doning or tranſporting us; unleſs when we betray one a- 


nother, as we never fail to do, if we are ſure to de well 


paid, and then a pardon may do good; by the ſame rule, 
That it is better to have but one fox in'a farm than three 
| or four. But we generally make a ſhift to return after 


before, and much more cunning. Beſides, I know it by 


experience, that ſome hope we have of finding mercy, 


when we are tried, or after we are condemned, is always 

a great encouragement to us. e 
hirdly, Nothing is more dangerous to idle young fel - 

lows than the company of thoſe odious common whores 


we frequent, and of which this town is full: theſe wretch- 


es put us upon all miſchief to feed their luſts and extra- 
vagancies: 


being tranſported, and are ten times greater rogues than I 
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vagancies : they are ten times more bloody and cruel than 
men, their advice is always not to ſpare if we are purſu- 
ed ; they get drunk with us, and are common to us all ; 
and yet, it they can get any thing by it, are ſure to be 
our betrayers. 

Now, as [am a dying man, ſomething I havedone which 
may beof good uſeto the public. I have left with an ho- 
neſt man (and indeed the only honeſt man I was ever ac- 
quainted with) the names of albmy wicked brethren, the 
preſent places of their abode, with a ſhort account of the 
chief crimes they have committed; in many of which I 
have been their accomplice, and heard the reſt from their 
own mouths; I have likewiſe ſet down the names of 
thoſe we call our ſetters, of the wicked houſes we fre- 
quent, and of thoſe who receive and buy our ſtolen goods. 
] have folemnly charged this honeſt man, and have re- 
ceived his promiſe upon oath, that whenever he hears of 
any rogue to be tried for robbing, or houſe-breaking, he 


will look into his lift, and if he finds the name there of 


the thief concerned, to fend the whole paper to the go- 
vernment. Of this I here give my companions fair and 
public warning, and hope they will rake it. 
In the paper abovementioned, which I left with my 
friend, I have alſo ſet down the names of ſeveral gentle- 
men who have been robbed in Dublin ftreets for three 
years paſt : I have told the circumſtances of thoſe rob- 
beries ; and ſhewn plainly that nothing but the want of 
common courige was the cauſe of their misfortune. I 
have therefore deſired my friend, that whenever any 
gentleman happens to be robbed in the ſtreets, he will 
get that relation printed and publiſhed with the firſt let- 
ters of thoſe gentlemens names, who by their own want 
of bravery are likely to be the cauſe of all the miſchief of 
that kind, which may happen for the future. 

I cannot leave the world without a ſhort deſcription of 
that kind of life, which I have led for ſome years paſt ; 
and is exactly the ſame with the reſt of our wicked bre- 
thren. Pk 155 . 5 
Although we are generally ſo corrupted from our child- 
hood, as to have no ſenſe of goodneſs; yet ſomething 
heavy always hangs about us. I know not what ĩt is, that 
we are never eaſy till we are half drunk among our whores 
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and companions ; nor fleep ſound, unleſs we drink long- 
er than we can ſtand. If we go abroad in the day, a 
wiſe man would eaſily find us to be rogues by our faces, 
we have ſuch a ſuſpicious, fearful, and conſtrained coun- 
tenance ; often turning back, and ſlinking through narrow 
lanes and alleys. I have never failed of knowing a bro- 
ther thief by his looks, though I never ſaw him before. 
Every man among us keeps his particular whore, who is 
however common to us all, when we have a mind to 
change. When we have got a booty, if it be in money, 
we divide it equally among our companions, and ſoon 
ſquander it away on our vices in thoſe houſes that receive 
us; for the maſter and miſtreſs, and the very tapſter, go 
ſnacks ; and beſides make us pay triple reckonings. If 


our plunder be plate, watches, rings, ſnuff-boxes, and |} 


the like ; we have cuſtomers in all quarters of the town 
to take them off. I have ſeen a tankard worth fifteen 
pounds ſold to a fellow in ſtreet for twenty ſhillings ; 
and a gold watch for thirty. I have ſet down his name, 


and that of ſeveral others in the paper already mention- | 


ed. We have ſetters watching in corners, and by dead 
walls, to give us notice when a gentleman goes by; eſpe- 
cially if he be any thing in drink. I believe in my con- 


ſcience, that if an account were made of a thouſand | 


pounds in ſtolen goods; conſidering the low rates we ſell 


them at, the bribes we muſt give for concealment, the 


extortions of ale-houſe reckonings, and other neceſſary 
Charges, there would not remain fifty pounds clear to be 

divided among the robbers. And out of this we mult 
find cloaths for our whores, beſides treating them from 
morning to night; who in requital reward us with no- 
thing but treachery and the pox. For when our money 


is gone, they are every moment threatning to inform a- 


gainſt us, it we will not go out and look for more. It | 


any thing in this world be like hell, as I have heard it de- 
ſcribed by our clergy, the trueſt picture of it muſt be in 
the back-room of one of our ale-houſes at midnight; 
where a crew of robbers and their whores are met toge- 


ther after a booty, and are beginning to grow drunk; 


from which time, until they are paſt their ſenſes, is ſuch 
2 continued horrible noiſe of curting, blaſphemy, lewd- 
neſs, ſcurrility, and brutiſh behaviour, ſuch roaring and 


confuſion, 
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confuſion, ſuch a clutter of mugs and pots at each other's 
heads; that Bedlam, in compariſon, is a ſober and or- 


derly place. At laft they all tumble from their ſtools 
and benches, and ſleep away the reſt of the night; and 


generally the landlord or his wife, or ſome other whore 
who has a ſtronger head than the reſt, picks their pock- 
ets before they wake. The misfortune is, that we can 
never be eaſy till we are drunk; and our drunkenneſs 


. — expoſes us to be more eaſily betrayed and 


en. . | | 

This is a ſhort picture of the life I have led; which 
is more miſerable than that of the pooreſt labourer who 
works for four pence a day ; and yet cuſtom is ſo ſtrong, 
that T am confident, if I could make my eſcape at the 


| foot of the gallows, I ſhould be following the ſame courſe 


this very evening. So that upon the whole, we ought 


to be looked upon as the common enemies of mankind ; 


whoſe intereſt it is to root us out like wolves and other 


miſchievous vermin, againſt which no fair play is fe- 
| quired. . 


If I have done ſervice to men in what J have ſaid, I 
ſhall hope I have done ſervice to God; and that will be 
better than a ſilly ſpeech made for me, full of whining 
and canting, which I utterly deſpiſe, and have never been 
uſed to; yet ſuch a one I expect to have my ears tor- 


mented with, as I am paſſing along the ſtreets. 


Good people, fare ye well ; bad as I am, I leave ma- 
ny worſe behind me. I hope you ſhall fee me die like a 


The 
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I. may be ſaid, without offence to other cities of 


much greater conſequence to the world, that our 


town of Dublin doth not want its due proportion of 
folly and vice both native and imported; and as to thoſe 


The Intelligencer was a weekly paper undertaken by the dean 
| and Dr Sheridan in 1728, of which no more than twenty numbers 
were ever publiſhed. The iſt, 3d, 5th, 7th, gth, ſome verſes in 
the 8th, and at the end of the 1oth, the 15th, and the 19th, 
were written by the Dean. The 5th, and 5th, are put together 
and printed as they were publiſhed by Mr Pope in the 4th volume 
of their miſcellanies, under the title of An Eſſay on the fater 
of clergymen, vol. 7. The poetry in the 8th, is the dialogue be- 
tween mad Meulynox and Timothy, which is printed, as it was alſo 
claſſed by Mr Pope, in vol. 6th. The gth he intitled An e/- 
ſay on modern education, and by that name it will be found in 
vol. 7th; the verſes at the end of the 1oth, called Tim and the 
Fables, are printed in vol. 7th. The 15th is a pamphlet which 
Dr Sheridan, having written a ſhort introduction, took into the 
Intelligencer, merely to ſave the labour of writing a paper. It 

is printed in volume 3. and intitled, 4 ert view of the ate 
| of Ireland. No. 19. is alſo a tract which has been before publiſhed 
by itſelf, and was taken into the Intelligencer for the ſame reaſon as 
the former. The dean and the doctor ſoon became weary of a pe- 
riodical work, in which they were diſappointed of afliſtance : the 
price was but one halfpenny; and ſo few were ſold, that the printer 
could not afford to engage a young man of proper qualifications to 
work up ſuch hints as ſhould be ſent him; of which there were 
enough, and which the undertakers hoped thus to communicate 
with leſs labour to the public. The Intell;gencers were collected 
into a volume, and reprinted in England in 1730. See letter 62. 
vol. 8. | 


imported, 
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imported, we have the advantage to receive them laſt, 
and conſequently, after our happy manner, to improve 
and refine upon them. 
But, becauſe there are many effects of folly and vice 
among us, whereof ſome are general, others confined to 
ſmaller numbers, and others again perhaps to a few indi- 
viduals ; there is a ſociety lately eſtabliſhed, who at great 
expence have erected an office of intelligence, from which 
they are to receive weekly information of all important 
events and fingularities, which this famous metropolis can 
furniſh. Strict injunctions are given to have the trueſt 
information ; in order to which, certain qualified perſons 
are employed to attend upon duty in their ſeveral poſts ; 
ſome at the play-houſe, others in churches, ſome at Balli, 
—_— _— iſes, and meetings for quaadrille ; 
me at the ſeveral courts of juſtice, both ſpiritual and 
temporal; ſome at the college, ſome upon my lord mayor 


and aldermen in their public affairs; laſtly, ſome to con- 


verſe with favourite chamber-maids, and to frequent 
thoſe ale-houſes and brandy-ſbops where the footmen of 
great families meet in a morning; only the * Barracks 
and parliament-houſe are excepted ; becauſe we have yet 
found no + enfant perdus bold enough to venture their 
perſons at either. Out of theſe and ſome other fore- 
houſes, we hope to gather materials enough to inform, or 
divert, or correct, or wvex the town. 5 8 
But as fads, paſſages, and adventures of all kinds are 
like to have the greateſt ſhare in our paper, whereof we 
cannot always anſwer for the truth ; due care ſhall be 
taken to have them applied to feigned names, whereby 
all juſt offence will be removed ; tor if none be guilty, 
none will have cauſe to bluſh or be angry ; if otherwiſe, 
then the guilty perſon is ſafe for the future upon his pre- 
ſent amendment, and ſafe for the preſent from all but his 
own conſcience. Es „ FRE ER, 
| There is another reſolution taken among us, which I 
fear will give a greater and more general diſcontent, and is 
of fo ſingular a nature, that I have hardly confidence 


* Barracks, Buildings for the lodgment of ſoldiers. —=_ 
Þ+ Enfans perdus, Forlorn hope. See preface to the biſhop of Sa- 
rum's introduction, Vol. 7. 


enough 
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enough to mention it, although it be abſolutely neceſſary 
by way of apology for ſo bold and unpopular an attempt. 
Bur fo it is, that we have taken a deſperate council to 
produce into the world every diſtinguiſhed action either 
of juſtice, prudence, generoſity, charity, friendſbip, or 
public ſpirit, which comes well atteſted to us. And al- 
though we ſhall neither here be fo daring as to aflign 
names, yet we ſhall hardly forbear to give ſome hints, 
that perhaps, to the great diſpleaſure of ſuch deferving 
perſons, may endanger a diſcovery. For we think that 
even virtue itſelf ſhould ſubmit to ſuch a mzrriification, 
as by its vi/ebility and example will render it more uſeful 
to the world. But however, the readers of thele papers 
need not be in pain of being overcharged with ſo dull and 
ungrateful a ſubject. And yet who knows, but ſuch an 
| occaſion may be offered to us once in a year or two, after 
we have ſettled a correſpondence round the kingdom. 

But after all our boaſts of materials ſent us by our ſe- 
veral emiſſuries, we may probably ſoon fall ſhort, if the 
town will not be pleaſed to lend us further aſſiſtance to- 
wards entertaining itſelf. The world beſt knows its own 


faults and wirtues, and whatever is ſent ſhall be faithfully 


returned back, only a little embelliſhed according to the 
cuſtom of auTHors. We do therefore demand and 
expect continual advertiſements in great numbers to be 
ſent to the yx1xTER of this paper, who hath employed 
a judicious ſecretary to collect ſuch as may be molt uſeful 
for the public. | 
And although we do not intend to expoſe our own per- 
ſons by mentioning names, yet we are fo far from requir- 
ing the ſame caution in our correſpondence, that on the 
_ contrary we expreſsly charge and command them, in all 
the facts they ſend us to ſet down the names, titles, and 
places of abode at length ; together with a very particu- 
lar deſcription of the perſons, dreſſes, diſpoſitions of the 
ſeveral lords, ladies, *ſquires, madams, lawyers, game- 
fters, toupees, ſots, wits, rakes, and informers, whom 
they ſhall have occaſion to mention; otherwiſe it will not 
be poſſible for us to adjuſt our ſtyle to the different qua- 
lities, and capacities of the perſons concerned, and treat 
them with the * or familiarity, that may be due to 
their fations and characters, which we are — to 
| Oblerve 
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obſerve with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, that none may have 
cauſe to complain. 


NUMBER Ill. 


Ipſe per omnes 
Bir perſonas, et turbam reddet in unam. 


HE players having now almoſt done with the co- 
medy called the Beggar s Opera for the ſeaſon; 
it may be no unpleaſant ſpeculation, to reflect a little up- 
on this dramatic piece, ſo ſingular in the ſubject and 
manner, ſo much an original, and which hath frequently 
given fo very agreeable an entertainment *. 
Although an evil taſte be very apt to prevail, both 
here and in London; yet there is a point, which, whoe- 
ver can rightly touch, will never fail of pleaſing a ver 
great majority; ſo great, that the diſlikers out of dul. 
neſs or affectation will be ſilent, and forced to fall in with 
the herd: the point I mean, is what we call humour ; 
which in its perfection is allowed to be much preferable 
to wit; if it be not rather the moſt uſeful and 9 
ſpecies of it. 
I agree with Sir William Temple, FRA the wand} is pe- 
culiar to our Engliſh tongue; but I differ from him in the 
opinion, that the thing itſelf is peculiar to the Engliſh 
nation, becauſe the contrary may be found in many Spa- 
niſh, Italian, and French productions: and particularly, 
whoever hath a taſte for true humour will find an hund- 
red inſtances of it in thoſe volumes printed in France un- 
der the name of Le Theatre Italien; to ſay nothing of 
Rabelais, Cervantes, and many others. 
Now I take the comedy, or farce, (or whatever name 
the critics will allow it) called the Beggar's Opera to ex- 
cel in this article of humour; and upon that merit to 
have met with ſuch prodigious ſucceſs, both here and i in 
England. 
A s to poetry, eloquence, and muſic, which are aid to 
have moſt power over the minds of men ; it is certain that 


* See letters to and from Dr Swiſt, vol. 8. 


ak | 
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very few have a taſte or ju t of the excellencies of 
the two former ; and if a man ſucceed in either, it is up- 
on the authority of thoſe ferv judges, that lend their tafte 
to the bulk of readers, who have none of their own. I 


am told there are as few good judges in mufic ; and that 


among thoſe who crowd the operas, nine in ten go thi- 
ther merely out of curioſity, faſhion, or affectation. 


But a taſte for humour is in ſome manner fixed to the 1 


very nature of man, and generally obvious to the vulgar, 


except upon ſubjects too refined, and ſuperior to their 


underſtanding. F550 
And, as this aſte of humour is purely natural, ſo is 


humour itſelf ; neither is it a talent confined to men of 
wit or learning; for we obſerve it ſometimes among 
common ſervants, and the meaneſt of the people, while 
the very owners are often ignorant of the gift they poſ- 


ſeſs. 

I know very well, that this happy talent is contemp- 
tibly treated by critics under the name of low humour, 
or lou comedy; but I know likewiſe that the Spaniards 


and Italians, who are allowed to have the moſt wit of 
any nations in Europe, do moſt excel in it, and do moſt 


_ eſteem it. 


By what diſpoſition of the mind, what influence of the 
ſtars, or what ſituation of the climate, this endowment 


is beſtowed upon mankind, may be a queſtion fit for pb:- 
loſopbers to diſcuſs. It is certainly the beſt ingredient 
towards that kind of ſatire, which is moſt uſeful and gives 
the leaſt offence; which, inſtead of laſhing, laughs men 
but of their follies and vices; and is the character, that 

gives Horace the preference to Juvenal. 
And, although ſome things are too ſerious, ſolemn, or 


| facred to be turned into ridicule, yet the abuſes of them 


are certainly not; ſince it is allowed that corruptions in 
religion, politics, and lau, may be proper zopics for this 
kind of ſatire. 


There are two ends, that men propoſe in writing fa- 
tire: one of them leſs noble than the other, as regard- 


ing nothing further than the private ſatisfaction and plea- 


ſure of the writer; but without any view towards per- 


ſonal malice : the other is a public ſpirit, prompting men 
of genies and virtae to mend the wenld as fr os they ot 
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able. And as both theſe ends are innocent, ſo the lat- 
ter is highly commendable. With regard to the former 
I demand, whether I have not as good a title to laugh as 
men have to be ridiculous ; and to expoſe vice, as ano- 
ther hath to be vicious. If I ridicule the follies and cor- 
ruptions of a court, a miniſtry, or a ſenate, are they not 
amply _ by penſions, titles, and power, while I expect 
and deſire no other reward, than that of laughing with a 
ſe friends in a corner? yet if thoſe, who take offence, 
think me in the wrong, I am ready to change the ſcene 
with them whenever they pleaſe. 5 
But, if my deſign. be to make mankind better, then 1 
think it is my duty; at leaſt, I am fure it is the intereſt 
of thoſe very courts and miniſters, whoſe follies or vices 
I ridicule, to reward me for my good intentions : for if 
it be reckoned a high point of wiſdom to get the laughers 
on our fide; it is much more eaſy, as well as — to 
get thoſe on our ſide, who can make millions laugh when 
82 . ; 


My reaſon for mentioning courts, and minifters, 
(whom I never think on but with the 1 de- 
aeration) is, becauſe an opinion obtains, that in the Beg- 
gar's Opera there appears to be ſome reflection upon 
| _—_ and ſtateſmen, whereof I am by no means a 
udge. „ 
| It is true indeed, that Mr Gar, the author of this 

piece, hath been ſomewhat ſingular in the courſe of his 

_ fortunes; for it hath happened, that after fourteen years 
attending the court, with a large ſtock of real merit, a 

modeſt and agreeable converſation, a hundred promiſes, 
and five hundred friends, he hath failed of preferment ; 

and upon a very weighty reaſon ; he lay under the ſuſ- 
picion of having written a libel, or lampoon againſt a 
great * miniſter. It is true, that great miniſter was de- 
monſtratively convinced, and publicly owned his convicti- 
on, that Mr Gay was not the author ; but having lain 
under the ſuſpicion, it ſeemed very juſt that he ſhould 
ſuffer the puniſhment ; becauſe in this moſt reformed age, 
the virtues of a prime miniſter are no more to be ſuſpeQ- 
ed, than the chaſtity of Cæſar's wife. 


Sir Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford. 


It 
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It muſt be allowed, that the Beggar's Opera is not the 
firſt of Mr Gay's works, wherein he hath been fault 
with regard to courtiers and /kateſmen. For to omit his 
other pieces; even in his fables, publiſhed within two 


years paſt, and dedicated to the duke of CumnpexLand, | 


for which he was promiſed a reward, he hath been thought 

ſomewhat too bold upon the courtiers. And although it 

de highly probably he meant only the courtiers of former 
times, yet he acted unwarily by not confidering, that the 

malignity of ſome people might miſinterpret what he ſaid 

to the diſadvantage of preſent per ſons and affairs. 

But I have now done with Mr Gay as a politician; and 


ſhall conſider him henceforward only as author of the | 


Beggar's Opera, wherein he hath by a turn of humour, 
entirely new, placed vices of all kinds in the ſtrongeſt and 
molt odious light ; and thereby done eminent ſervice both 
to religion and morality. This appears from the unpa- 
rallelled ſucceſs he hath met with. All ranks, parties, 
and denominations of men either crowding to fee his o- 
| pera, or reading it with delight in their cloſets ; even 
miniſters of ſtate, whom he is thought to have moſt of- 


fended, (next to thoſe whom the actors repreſent) ap- 
pearing frequently at the theatre from a conſciouſneſs of 


their own innocence, and to convince the world how un- 
juſt a parallel malice, envy, and diſaffetion to the govern- 
ment have made. | Þ 
I am affured that ſeveral worthy clergymen in this city 

went privately to fee the Beggar's Opera repreſented ; and 
that the fleering coxcombs in the pit amuſed themſelves 
with making diſcoveries, and ſpreading the names of thoſe 
_ gentlemen round the audience. . 5 
I ſhall not pretend to vindicate a clergyman, who would 

appear openly in his habit at a theatre with ſuch a vici- 
ous crew as might probably ſtand round him, at ſuch co- 


medies and profane tragedies as are often repreſented, 


Befides, I know very well, that perſons of their function 
are bound to avoid the appearance of evil, or of giving 
cauſe of offence. But when the lords chancellors, who 


are keepers of the king's conſcience ; when the judges of | 


the land, whole title is reverend; when ladies, who are 
bound by the rules of their ſex to the ſtricteſt decency, 
appear in the theatre without cenſure ; I cannot under- 

| | and, 
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ſtand, why a young clergy-man, who goes concealed 
out of curioſity to ſee an innocent and moral play, ſnould 
be ſo highly condemned: nor do I much approve the ri- 
gour of a great prelate, who ſaid, he hoped none of his 
| clergy were there. I am glad to hear there are no 
weightier objections againit that reverend body planted in 
this city, and | with there never may. But I ſhould be 
very ferry that any of them ſhould be fo weak, as to 
imitate a court-chaplain in EncLanD, who preached a- 
gainſt the Beggar's Opera, which will probably do more 
good, than a thouſand ſermons of ſo ſtupid, fo injudici- 

ous, and fo proftitute a divine *. | 

In this happy performance of Mr Gar, all the cha- 
racters are juſt, and none of them carried beyond nature, 
or hardly beyond practice. It diſcovers the whole ſyſtem 
of that common-wealth, or that imperium in imperis of 
iniquity, eſtabliſhed among us, by which neither our lives 
nor our properties are ſecure, either in the high-ways, 
or in public aſſemblies, or even in our own houſes. It 
ſhews the miſerable lives, and the conſtant fate of thoſe 
abandoned wretches : for how little they ſell their lives 
and fouls ; betrayed by their whores, their comrades, and 
the receivers and purchaſers of thoſe thefts and robbe- 
ries. This comedy contains likewife a ſatire, which, 
without enquiring whether it affects the preſent age, may 


_ poſſibly be uſeful in times to come. I mean, where the 


author takes the occaſion of comparing thoſe common rob- 
bers of the public, and their ſeveral ſtratagems of betray- 
ing, undermining, and hanging each other, to the ſeve- 
ral arts of politicians in times of corruption. | 
This comedy likewiſe expoteth, with great juſtice, that 
unnatural taſte for Italian muſic among us, which is whol- 
ly unſuitable to our northern climate and the genius of 
the people, whereby we are over-run with Italian efemt- 
' nacy, and Italian nonſenſe. An old gentleman ſaid to 
me, that many years ago, when the practice of an unna- 
tural vice grew frequent in London, and many wete pro- 
ſecuted for it, he was ſure it would be the fore-runner 


# Dr Thomas Heron, chaplain to the ſociety at Lincoln's inn, 
afterward Biſhob of Bangor, after that Archbiſhop of York, and 
now Archbichop of Canterbury. | MS | 
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of Italian operas and fingers ; and then we ſhould want 
nothing but ſtabbing, or poiſoning, to make us perfect 
Italians. | 

| Upon the whole, I deliver my judgment, that nothing 
but ſervile attachment to a party, affectation of ſingula- 
rity, lamentable dullneſs, miſtaken zeal, or ſtudied hy- 
pocriſy, can have the leaſt reaſonable objection againſt 
- s excellent moral performance of the celebrated Mr 

AY. 5 _— 1 


NUMBER XV. 
| LamEgNTATIONS ii. 19. 


Ariſe, cry out in the night : in the beginning of the wat- 

| 225 pour out thi hs Bnet like * fs face 
the Lord: lift up thy hands towards him, for the 11 

of thy young children, that faint for hunger in the top 
of cxcry Sees. ET 


1 Remember to have read an account, that an ode 
which Pindar writ in honour of the iſland Delos, was 
 Infcribed in the temple of Minerva at Athens, in large 
letters of gold. A public and very laudable acknowlege- 
ment for the poet's ingenuity, and for no more than a 
bare compliment! Such was the encouragement given by 
the great and public-ſpirited Athenians. Had the fame 
poet, inſpired by a noble and heroic ardor, by another 
ode awakened and rouſed their whole ſtate againſt an in- 
vading enemy, or opened their eyes againſt any ſecret 
and wicked contrivers of their deſtruction, they would 
have erected him a ſtatue at leaſt. But, alas! that ſpi- 
Tit is fled from the world, and long ſince neglected. Vir- 


tue is become her own pay-maſter. =o countrymen, I | 
ain t 


hope, will forgive me, if I compl ere has been ſo 
little notice taken of a ſmall, but moſt excellent pam- 
phlet, written by the DxATIER. It is intitled, A sHorT 
VIEW OF THE STATE OF IRELAND [above, p. 164]. 
There never was any treatiſe yet publiſhed, with a zeal 


See above, p. 364. in the notes. 
| more 


— 
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more generous for the univerſal good of a nation, or a 
deſign more ſeaſonable, conſidering our preſent lament- 
able condition: yet we liſten not to the voice of the 
charmer. Whereas it ſhould have been inſcribed in ca- 
pital letters, (as glorious as thoſe of the poet), in the 


moſt public part of every corporation-town, through this 


whole kingdom, that people might behold the ſeveral un- 
1 cauſes of their poverty, our offences towards 
ea 


ven excepted. Nay, I will proceed farther, and ſay, 


that every head of every family ought to inſtruct his chil- 


dren ſo far in this moſt incomparable pamphlet, that they 


ſhould not only underſtand, but be able to repeat by 
heart every ſingle paragraph through the whole. This 
was the method laid down by the wiſeſt law-giver that e- 


ver the world produced, to gain the hearts of the people, 
by working upon their memories: Deut. vi. 7. 8. 9. 


And thou ſhalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 


and ſhalt talk of them when thou fitteſt in thine houſe, 


and when thou walkeſt by the way, and when thou lieſt 
down, and when thou riſeſt up. And thou ſhalt bind 


dem for a fign upon thine hand, and they ſhall be as 


frontlets between thine eyes. And thou ſhalt write them 


upon the poſts of thy houſe, and on thy gates. 
| d where would be the great trouble, ſince we have 


little elſe to do, if every man would read a lecture of the 


ſhort view every day in his family, after reading prayers? 
Nor do I think the expence would be extravagant, it he 
ſhould have every page of it reprinted, to be hung up in 
frames, in every chamber of his houſe ; that it might be 
as evident as the hand-writing on the wall. | 

And fince I have ventured thus far to praife and re- 
commend this moſt inimitable piece, let me ſpeak a few 
words in favour of its auTroR. 773 | 

I would propoſe to my countrymen beſore all their mo- 


ney goes off, (it is going as faſt as poſſible), to convert 


it into a few ſtatues to the DRA IER, in thoſe memorable 
parts of this kingdom, where our heroes have ſhone with 


the greateſt luſtre, in defence of our liberty, and the 


| PROTESTANT RELIGION over all Europe; at DERRT, 


at EnnisSKILLEN, at Boyne, at AuchRIM. Nor 


would it be amiſs to ſet up a few more about our M- 
Q2 TROPOLIS, 
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TROPOLIS, With that glorious inſcription, LinexTas 


ET NATALE SOLUM. Wa . 

If our money were metamorp uch a 
| occaſion as this it would not be in — of 14 
pſelus *, to get it into his own coffers ; and it would i 
the only method to prevent its being carried off, except 
our viceroys ſhould act like the Roman prefects, and run 
away with our very ſtatues. 

Courteous reader, mark well what follows. 

« T am aſſured, that it hath for ſome time been practiſ- 
« ed,” etc. [Here the ort wiew of the Hate of Ireland, 
above, p. 164. was inſerted verbatim ] 


NUMBER XIX. 
Sic vos non vobis wellera fertis, owes, 
IN. B. In the following diſcourſe the author perſonates a country - 


gentleman in the North of Ireland. | And this lete is ſuppoſed 
as directed to the ** | 


CAVING, es the 32th Oeder ld received = | 


letter, ſigned AxDREW DRATLER, and ParRIck 


; — I believe the following paper, juſt come to H 


my hands, will be a ſufficient anſwer to it. 


SIR, 


Am a country gentleman, and a member of parlia- 
nent, with an eſtate of about 1400l. a year; which, 
2s a northern landlord, I receive from above two bun- 
dred tenants: and my lands having been let near twenty | 
years ago, the rents, until very lately, were eſteemed to | 
be not above half value; yet by the intolerable ſcarcity 
of ſilver, I lie under the greateſt difficulties in receiving 
them, as well as in paying my labourers, or buying any 


* Cypſelus, a governor of Corinth, who contrived a tax which 
brought all the money of that ſtate 2» is av your 
time. _ . 4 Palit. 

thing | 
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thing neceſſary for my family from tradeſmen, who are 
not able to be long out of their money. But the ſuffer- 
ings of me, and thoſe of my rank, are trifles in compari- 
ſon of what the meaner ſort undergo; ſuch as the buyers 
and ſellers at fairs and markets ; the ſhopkeepers in every 
torun; the farmers in general; all thoſe who travel with 
A, poultry, pedlary-ware, and other conveniencies to 
|: but more eſpecially handicrafts-men, who work for 
us by the day; and common labourers, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned. Both theſe kind of people I am forc- 
ed to employ until their wages amount to a double piſtole, 
or a moidore, (for we hardly have any gold of lower va- 
lue left us) to divide it among — as they can: 
and this is generally done at an ale-houſe, or brandy- 
bp; where, beſides the coſt of getting drunk, (which 
is uſually the caſe) they muſt pay zen pence or a ſbilling 
for changing their piece into filver to ſome huckftering 
fellow, who follows that trade. But, what is infinitely 
worſe, thoſe poor men for want of due payment are forc- 
ed to take up their oat-meal and other neceſſaries of lite 
at almoſt double value; and conſequently are not able to 
diſcharge half their ſcore, eſpecially under the ſcarceneſs 
of corn for two years paſt, and the melancholy diſap- 
pointment of the preſent crop. LD 
The cauſes of this, and a thouſand other evils, are 
clear and manifeſt to you and all thinking men, although 
hidden from the vulgar: theſe indeed complain of hard 
times, the dearth of corn, the want of money, the bad- 
neſs of ſeaſons ; that their goods bear no price, and the 
poor cannot find work; but their weak reaſonings never 
carry them to the hatred and contempt borne us by our 
neighbours and brethren without the leaſt grounds of 
provocation, who rejoice at our ſufferings, although 
ſometimes to their own diſadvantage. They conſider not 
the dead weight upon every beneficial branch of our trade; 
that half our revenues are annually ſent to England; with 
many other grievances peculiar to this unhappy kingdom; 
which keeps us from enjoying the common benefits of 
mankind ; as you and ſome other lovers of their country 
have fo often obſerved with ſuch good inclinations, and 

ſo little effect. Vo 
8 Q3 Bos 
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It is true indeed, that under our circumſtances in ge- 
neral this complaint for the want of ſilver may appear as 
ridiculous, as for a man to be impatient about a cut fing- 


er, when he is ſtruck with the plague: and yet a poor 


fellow going to the gallotus may be allowed to feel the 

ſmart of 2waſþs, while he is upon Tyburn road. This 
misfortune is ſo urging and vexatious in every kind of 
ſmall traffic, and fo hourly preſſing upon all perſons in 
the country whatſoever, that a hundred inconveniencies 
of perhaps greater moment in themſelves have been tame- 
ly ſubmitted to with far leſs diſquietude and murmurs. 
And the caſe ſeems yet the harder, if it be true, what 
many ſkilful men aſſert, that nothing is more eaſy than 
a remedy ; and, that the want of fever, in proportion 
to the little gold remaining among us, is altogether as un- 
neceſſary, as it is inconvenient. A perſon of diſtinction 


aſſured me very lately, that, in diſcourſing with the * 
bord lieutenant before his laſt return to England, his ex- 


cellency ſaid, He had preſſed the matter often, in proper 
time and place, and to proper perſons ; and could not 
fee any difficulty of the leaſt moment, that could prevent 
us from being eaſy upon this article. 
Thoever carries to England twenty ſeven Engliſh ſhil- 
lings, and brings back one moidore of full weight, is a 
gainer of nine pence Iriſh: in a guinea, the advantage is 
three pence; and two pence in a piſtole. The Bank- 
ERS, Who are generally maſters of all our gold and „l- 
wer, with this advantage, have ſent over as much of the 
latter, as came into their hands. The value of one thou- 
land moidores in ſilver would thus amount in clear profit 
to 37 tos. The ſhopheepers, and other traders, 
who go to London to buy goods, followed the ſame prac- 
tice; by which we have been driven into this inſupport- 
able diſtreſs. 
To a common thinker it ſhould ſeem, that nothing 
would be more eaſy, than for the government to redreſs 


this evil, at any time they ſhall pleaſe. When the value 
of guineas was lowered in England from 21s. and 64. 


to only 21s. the conſequences to this kingdom were ob- 


_ vious, and manifeſt to us all: and a ſober man may be 


* The Lord Carteret. 
allowed 
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allowed at leaſt to wonder, although he dare not com- 
plain, why a new regulation of coin among us was not 
then made ; much more, why it hath never been fince. 
It would ſurely require no very profound ſkill in Algebra 
to reduce the difference of nine pence in thirty ſhillings, 
or three pence in 2 guinea to leſs than a farthing ; and 


ſo ſmall a fraction could be no temptation either to bank- 


ers to hazard their „luer at ſea, or tradeſmen to load 
themſelves with it in their journies to England. In m 
humble opinion it would be no unſeaſonable condeſcenſi- 


on, if the government would graciouſly pleaſe to ſignify 


to the poor loyal proteflant ſubjects of Ireland, either that 
this miſerable want of jilver is not poſſible to be remedi- 
ed in any degree by the niceſt ſkill in Arithmetic ; or 
elſe, that it doth not ſtand with the good pleaſure of 
England, to ſuffer any iber at all among us. In the 
former caſe, it would be madneſs to expect impoſſibili- 


ties; and in the other, we muſt ſubmit: for lives and 


fortunes are always at the mercy of the conqueRroR. 
The queſtion hath been often put in printed papers, 


by the Draeiex and others, or perhaps by the ſame 
_ wRITER under different ſtyles, why this kingdom ſhould 
not be permitted to have a mint of its own for the coin- 


age of gold, filver, and copper; which is a power exer- 
ciſed by many b'iſbops, and every petty prince in Ger- 
many? but this queſtion hath never been anſwered ; nor 
the leaſt application, that I have heard of, made to the 
crown from hence for the grant of a public mint; al- 


though it ſtands upon record, that ſeveral cities and cor- 


porations here had the liberty of coining ſilver. I can 
ſee no reaſons, why we alone of all nations are thus re- 
ſtrained, but ſuch as I dare not mention: only thus far 
I may venture, that Ireland is the firſt imperial kingdom 
ſince Nimrod, which ever wanted power to coin their own 
money. 5 | 5 

I know very well, that in England it is lawful for any 
ſubje& to petition either the prince or the parliament, 
provided it be done in a dutiful and regular manner : but 
what is lawful for a ſubje& of Ireland, I profeſs I can- 
not determine: nor will undertake, that your printer ſhall 
not be proſecuted in a * juſtice for publiſhing my 

| 4 


wwiſres, - 
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wiſhes, that a poor ſhop-keeper might be able to change 
a guinea Or a moidore when a cuſtomer comes for a 
crown's worth of goods. I have known leſs crimes pu- 
niſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, under the title of di E 
fection. And I cannot but approve the wiſdom of the 
ancients, who, after Aſtrea had fled from the earth, at 
leaſt took care to provide three upright judges for bell. 
Mens ears among us are indeed grown fo nice, that who- 


ever happens to think out of faſhion, in what relates to 


the welfare of this kingdom, dare not ſo much as com- 


Plain of the toath-ach, left our weak and buſy dabblers 


= ſhould be ready to ſwear againſt him for diſaf- 
ection. | | 

There was a method practiſed by Sir Ambroſe Craw- 
_ ley, the great dealer in 7ro7-2works, which I wonder the 
gentlemen of our country under this great exigence have 
not thought fit to imitate. In the ſeveral towns and vil- 


lages where he dealt, and many miles round, he gave 
notes inſtead of money (from two pence to twenty fhil- - 
lings) which paſſed current in all ſhops and markets, as 


well as in houſes, where meat or drink was fold. I fee 
no reaſon, why the like practice may not be introduced 
among us with ſome degree of ſucceſs ; or at leaſt may 
not ſerve as a for expedient in this our bleſſed age of 


paper; which as it diſchargeth all our greateſt payments, 


may be equally uſeful in the ſmaller, and may juſt keep 
us alive, until an Engliſh a& of parliament ſhall forbid it. 

I have been told, that among ſome of our pooreſt A- 
merican colonies upon the continent, the people enjoy the 
liberty of cutting the little zoney among them into halves 
and quarters for the conveniencies of ſmall trafic. How 
happy ſhould we be in compariſon of our preſent conditi- 


on, it the like privilege were granted to us of employing 


the ſheers, for want of a mint, upon our foreign gold, by 


clipping it into half-crowns, and ſhillings, and even low- 
er denominations; for beggars muſt be content to live 


upon ſcraps ; and it would be our felicity, that theſe 
ſcraps would never be exported to other countries, while 
any thing better was left. | — 
If neither of theſe projects will avail, I ſee nothing left 
us but to truck and barter our goods like the vi * 
wit 
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with each other, or with our too powerful neighbours ; 
only with this diſadvantage on our fide, that the Indians 
enjoy the product of their own land; whereas the better 
half of ours is ſent away, without ſo much as a recom- 
pence in bugles or glaſs in return. 

It muſt needs be a very comfortable circumſtance in 
the preſent juncture, that ſome thouſand families are 
gone, are going, or preparing to go from hence and ſet- 
tle themſelves in America : the poorer fort for want of 
work ; the farmers, whoſe beneficial bargains are now 
become a rack-rent too hard to be borne, and thoſe who 
have any ready money, or can purchaſe any by the fale 
of their goods or leaſes, becauſe they find their fortunes 
| hourly decaying, that their goods will bear no price, and 
that tew or none have any money to buy the very neceſſa- 
ries of life, are haſtening to follow their departed neigh- 
bours. It is true, corn among us carries a very high 
price; but it is for the ſame reaſon, that rats and cats 
— dead horſes have been often bought for go/d in a town 
| ſieged. e | 3 

There is a perſon of quality in my neighbourhood, + 
who twenty years ago, when he was juſt come to age, be- 
ing unexperienced and of a generous temper, let his lands, 
even as times went then, at a low rate to able tenants ; 
and conſequently by the riſe of land ſince that time, look- 
ed upon his eſtate to be ſet at half value: but numbers of 
_ theſe tenants or their deſcendants are now offering to ſell 
their leaſes by cant , even thoſe which were for lives, 
ſome of them renewable for ever, and ſome fee-farms, 
which the landlord himſelf hath bought in at half the 
price they would have yielded feven years ago. - And 
ſome leaſes let at the ſame time for lives have been given 
up to him without any conſideration at all. 5 

This is the moſt favourable face of things at preſent 
among us; I ſay, among us of the North, who are e- 
ſteemed the only thriving people of the kingdom. And 

bow far, and how ſoon this miſery and deſolation may 
ſpread, is eaſy to fore-ſce. 

The vaſt ſums of money daily carried off by our nume- 

rous adventurers to America have deprived us of our go/d 


* Cant or auction. 


Qs in 
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in theſe parts, almoſt as much as of our ver. And the 
good wives who come to our houſes offer us their pieces 
of linen, upon which their whole dependance lies, for 
ſo little profit, that it can neither half pay their rents, 
nor half ſupport their families. 8 
It is remarkable, that this enthuſiaſm ſpread among our 
Northern people, of ſheltering themſelves in the conti- 
nent of America, hath no other foundation than their pre- 
ſent inſupportable condition at home. I have made all 
poſſible enquiries to learn what encouragement our peo- 
ple have met with, by any intelligence from thoſe planta- 
tions, ſufficient tomake them undertake fo tedious and ha- 
zardous a voyage, in all ſeaſons of the year, and fo ill 
accommodated in their ſhips, that many of them have 
died miſerably in their paſſage ; but could never get one 
ſatisfactory anſwer. Somebody, they know not who, 
had written a letter to his friend or couſin from thence, 
inviting him by all means to come over; that it was a fine 


_ fruitful country, and to be held for ever at a penny an | 


acre. But the truth of the fact is this: the Engliſh eſta- 
bliſhed in thoſe colonies are in great want of men to inha- 
bit that tract of ground, which lies between them and the 
wild Indians, who are not reduced under their domini- 
on. We read of fome barbarous people, whom the Ro- 
mans placed in their army for no other ſervice than to 
blunt their enemies ſwords, and afterwards to fill up 
trenches with their dead bodies. And thus our people, 
who tranſport themſelves, are ſettled in thoſe interjacent 
tracts, as a ſcreen againſt the inſults of the ſavages ; and 


may have as much lands as they can clear from the woods | 


at a very reaſonable rate, if they can afford to pay about 
a hundred years purchaſe by their labour. Now, beſides 
the fox's reaſon *, which inclines all thoſe who have al- 
ready ventured thither to _— every thing in a falſe 
light, as well for juſtifying their own conduct, as for get- 
ting companions 1n their miſery ; the governing people in 
thoſe plantations have alſo wiſely provided, that no let- 
ters ſhall be ſuffered to paſs from thence hither without 
being firſt viewed by the council; by which our people 


* The fox who, having loſt his tail, would have perſuaded the 
reſt to cut off theirs, Ws 1 
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here are wholly deceived in the opinions they have of the 
happy condition of their friends gone before them. This 
was accidently diſcovered ſome months ago by an honeſt 
man, who having tranſported himſelf and family thither, 
and finding all things directly contrary to his hope, had 
the luck to convey a private note by a faithful hand to 
his relation here, entreating him not to think of ſuch a 
voyage, and to diſcourage all his friends from attempting 
it. Yet this, although it be a truth well known, hath 
produced very little effect; which is no manner of won- 
der : for as it is natural to a man in a fever to turn often, 
although without any hope of eaſe ; or when he is pur- 
ſued, to leap down a precipice to avoid an enemy juſt at 
his back; ſo men in the extremeſt degree of mitery and 
want will naturally fly to the firſt appearance of relief, 
let it be ever ſo vain or viſionary. 
Lou may obſerve, that I have very ſuperficially touch- 
ed the ſubject I began with, and with the utmoſt caution : 
for I know how criminal the leaſt complaint hath been 
thought, however ſeaſonable or juſt or honeſtly intended, 
which hath forced me to offer up my daily prayers, that 


it may never, at leaſt in my time, be interpreted by inu- 


endos as a falſe, ſcandalous, ſeditious, and diſaffected 
action for a man to roar under an acute fit of the gout; 
which, beſide the loſs and the danger, would be very 
inconvenient to one of my age, fo ſeverely afflicted with 
that diſtemper. : 
F wiſh you good ſucceſs, but I can promiſe you litile, 
in an ungrateful office you have taken up without the leaſt 
view either to reputation or profit. Perhaps your com- 
fort is, that none but vi//ain; and betrayers of their coun- 
try can be your enemies. Upon which I have little to 
ſay, having not the honour to be acquainted with many 
of that fort; and therefore as you may eaſily believe, am 
compelled to lead a very retired lite. _ 


I am, Six, | 
Tour moft obedient 
55 Hlunble Servant, 
County of Down, — A. Nor n. 
Dee. 2, 1728. 5 
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A ſhort Character of his Excellency Tous, 
Earl of WrarTon, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. ' 


With an account of ſome ſmaller facts during his 
government, which will not be put into the 


articles of impeachment. 


. Aug. 30, 1710. 
K kingdom of Ireland being governed by depu- 
tation from hence, its annals, ſince the Engliſh 
eſtabliſhment, are uſually digeſted under the heads of 
the ſeveral governors: but the affairs and events of that 
Hand, for ſome years paſt, have been either fo inſignifi- 
cant, or ſo annexed to thoſe of England, that they have 
not furniſhed matter of any great importance to hiſtory. 
The ſhare of honour, which gentlemen from thence have 
had by their conduct and employments in the army, 
turns all to the article of this kingdom; the reſt, which 
relates to politics or the art of government, is incon- 
ſiderable to the laſt degree, however it may be repre- 
ſented at court by thoſe who preſide there, and would 
value themſelves upon every ſtep they make, towards 
finiſhing the ſlavery of that people, as if it were gaining 
a mighty y-_ to the advantage of England. 
Generally ſpeaking, the times which afford moſt plen- 
tiful matter for ſtory, are thoſe in which a man would 
leaſt chooſe to live; ſuch as under the various events and 
Tevolutions of war, the intrigues of a ruined faction, or 
the violence of a prevailing one, and laſtly, the arbi- 
trary, unlawful acts of oppreſſing governors. In the war, 
Ireland has no ſhare but in ſubordination to us; the 
fame may be ſaid of their factions, which, at preſent, 
are but imperfect tranſcripts of ours: but the third ſub- 
ject for hiſtory, which is arbitrary power, and oppreſſi- 
on; as it is that by which the people of Ireland have, 
for ſome time, been diſtinguiſhed from all her majeſty's 
| | ſubjeQs, 
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ſubjects, ſo being now at its greateſt height under- his 
excellency T. E. of W. a ſhort account of his govern- 
ment, may be of ſome ute or entertainment to the pre- 
ſent age, though I hope it will be incredible to the next. 
And becauſe this account may be judged rather an hiſtory 
of his excellency, than of his government, I muſt here 
declare that I have not the leaſt view to his perſon in any 
part of it. I have had the honour of much converſation 
with his lordſhip, and am thoroughly convinced how 
indifferent he is to applauſe, and how inſenſible of re- 
proach: which is not a humour put on to ſerve a turn, 
or keep a countenance, nor ariſing from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of innocence, or any grandeur of mind, but the 
meer unaffected bent of his nature. 

He is without the ſenſe of ſhame or glory, as ſome 
men are without the ſenſe of ſmelling, and, therefore, a 
good name to him is no more than a precious ointment 
would be to theſe. Whoever, for the take of others, 
were to deſcribe the nature of a ſerpent, a wolf, a cro- 
codile, or a fox, muſt be underſtood to do it without 
any perſonal love or hatred for the animals themſelves. 

In the ſame manner, his excellency is one whom I 
neither perſonally love nor hate. 1 fee him at court, at 
his own houſe, and ſometimes at mine (for I have the 
honour of his viſits) and when theſe papers are public, 
it is odds but he will tell me, as he once did upon a like 
occaſion, that he is damnably mauled ; and then with 
the eaſieſt tranſition in the world, aſk about the weather, 
or time of the day: fo that I enter on the work with 
more chearfulneſs, becauſe I am ſure neither to make him 
angry, nor any way hurt his reputation; a pitch of 
happineſs and ſecurity to which his excellency has ar- 
rived, and which no philoſopher before him could reach. 

I intend to execute this performance by firſt giving a 
character of his excellency, and then relating ſome facts 
during his government, which will ſerve to confirm it. 

I know very well that men's characters are beſt known 
from their actions; but theſe being confined to his 
adminiſtration in Ireland, his character may, perhaps, 
take in ſomething more, which the narrowneſs of the 
time, or the ſcene, hath not given him opportunity to 


Thomas, 
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T——s, earl of W——n, |-d --——t of I--e- 
I, by the force of a wonderful conſtitution hath paſ- 
ſed ſome years, his grand climaQteric, without any viſi- 
ble effects of old age either on his body or his mind, and 
in ſpite of a continual proſtitution to thoſe vices which 
uſually wear out both. His behaviour is in all the forms 
of a young man at five and twenty. Whether he walks, 
or whittles, or ſwears, or talks bawdy, or calls names, 
he acquits himſelf in each beyond a templar of three 
years ſtanding. With the ſame grace, and in the fame 
ſtile he will rattle his coachman in the middle of the 
ſtreet, where he is governor of the kingdom: and all 
this is without conſequence, becauſe it is in his charac- 
ter, and what every body expects. He ſeems to be but 
an ill difſembler, and an ill liar, though they are the two 
talents he moſt practiſes, and moſt values himſelf upon. 
The ends he has gained by lying appeared to be more 
owing to the frequency, than the art of them: his lies 
being ſometimes detected in an hour, often in a day, and 


always in a week. He tells them freely in mixed com- 


panies, though he knows half of thoſe that hear him to 
be his enemies, and 1s fure they will diſcover them the 
moment they leave him. He ſwears ſolemnly he loves, 
and will ſerve you ; and your back is no ſooner turned, 
but he tells thoſe about him you are a dog and a raſcal. 
He goes conſtantly to prayers in the forms of his place, 
and will talk bawdy and blaſphemy at the chapel door. 

He is a preſbyterian in politics, and an atheiſt in religi- 
on; but he chooſes at preſent to whore with a papiſt. 
In his commerce with mankind his general rule is, to 
endeavour to impoſe on their underſtanding, for which 
he has but one receipt, a compoſition of lies and oaths : 
and this he applies indifferently to a freeholder of forty 
ſhillings, and a privy-counſellor ; by which the eaſy and 
the honeſt are often either deceived or amuſed, and 
either way he gains his point. He will openly take away 
your employment to-day, becauſe you are not of his 
party; to-morrow he will meet or fend for you, as if 
nothing at all had paſſed, lay his hands with much 
friendſhip on your ſhoulders, and with the greateſt eaſe 
and familiarity tell you that the faction are driving at 
ſomething in the houſe; that you muſt be ſure to 3 
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and to ſpeak to all your friends to be there, though he 


| knows at the ſame time, that you and your friends are 


againſt him in the very point he mentions: and however 


_ abſurd, ridiculous and groſs this may appear, he has 


often found it ſucceſsful, ſome men having ſuch an auk- 
ward baſhfulneſs, they know not how to refuſe on a 


| ſudden, and every man having ſomething to fear or 
hope, which often hinders them from driving things to 


extremes with perſons of power, whatever provocations 
they may have received. He hath ſunk his fortune by 


endeavouring to ruin one kingdom, and hath raiſed it by 


going far in the ruin of another. With a good natural 
underſtanding, a great fluency in ſpeaking, and no ill 
taſte of wit, he is generally the worſt companion in the 
world ; his thoughts being wholly taken up between 


vice and politics, fo that bawdy, prophaneneſs and buſi- 


neſs fill up his whole converſation. To gratify himſelf 
in the two firſt he makes uſe of ſuitable favourites, whoſe 
talents reach no higher than to entertain him with all 


the lewdneſs that paſſes in town. As for buſineſs, he is 


faid to be very dextrous at that part of it which turns 
upon intrigue, and he ſeems to have transferred thoſe ta- 


lents of his youth for intriguing with women, into pub- 
lic affairs. For as ſome vain young fellows, to make a 


gallantry appear of conſequence, will chooſe to venture 
their necks by climbing, up a wall or window at midnight 
to a common wench, where they might as freely have 
gone in at the door, and at noon-day ; fo his excellency, 
either to keep himſelf in practice, or advance the fame 
of his politicks, affects the moſt obſcure, troubleſome 


and winding paths, even in the moſt common affairs, 


thoſe which would be brought about as well in the ordi- 
nary forms, or would follow of courſe whether he inter- 
vened or not. 3 | 

He bears the gallantries of his lady with the indiffe- 


| rence of a ſtoic, and thinks them well recompenſed by a 


return of children to ſupport his family without the fa- 
tigues of being a father. He has three predominant 


_ paſſions, which you will ſeldom find united in the ſame 
man, as ariſing from different diſpoſitions of mind, and 


naturally thwarting each other : theſe are, love of power, 
love of money, and love of pleaſure ; they ride him ſome- 
| | Umes 
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times by turns, and ſometimes all together: ſince he 
went into Ireland, he ſeems moſt diſpoſed to the ſecond, 
and has met with great ſucceſs, having gained by his 
government, of under two years, five and forty 
thouſand pounds by the moſt favourable computation, 
half in the regular way, and half in the prudential. _ 
He was never yet known to refuſe or keep a promiſe. 
But here I defire to diſtinguiſh between a promiſe and a 
bargain ; for he will be ſure to keep the latter when he 
has the faireſt offer. | 
Thus much for his excellency's character: I ſhall now 
to his actions, only during the time he was go- 
vernor of Ireland, which were tranſmitted to me by an 
eminent perſon in buſineſs there, who had all opportuni- 
ties of being well informed, and whoſe employment did 
not lie at his excellency's mercy. 
This intelligence being made up of ſeveral facts inde- 
_ pendent of each other, I ſhall hardly be able to relate 
them in due order of time, my correſpondent omitting 
that circumſtance, and tranſmitting them to me juſt as 
he recollected them; ſo that the gentlemen of that king- 
dom, now in town, will, I hope, pardon me any ſlips I 
| ſhall make in that or any other kind, while I keep exactly 
to the truth. 3 g 
Thomas Proby, e{q; chirurgeon-general of Ireland, 
a perſon univerſally eſteemed, and whom I have formerly 
ſeen here, had built a country-houſe, half a mile from 
Dublin, adjoining to the park. In a corner of the park, 
juſt under his houſe, he was much annoyed with a dog- 
kennel which belonged to the government ; upon which 
he applied to Thomas, earl of Pembroke, then lord 
lieutenant, and to the commiſſioners of the revenue for a 
leaſe of about five acres of that part of the park. His 
petition was referred to the lord treaſurer here, and ſent 
back for a report, which was in his favour, and the bar- 
gain fo hard, that the lord treaſurer ſtruck oft ſome part 
of the rent: he had a leaſe granted him, for which he 
was to build another kennel, provide ice yearly for the 
government, and pay a certain rent; the land might be 
worth about thirty ſhillings an acre. His excellency, 
ſoon after his arrival in Ireland, was told of this leaſe, 
and by his abſolute authority commanded Mr wy 
| urrender 
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ſurrender up the land: which he was forced to do, after 
all the expence he had been at, or elſe muſt have ex- 
pected to loſe his employment; at the ſame time he is 
under an obligation to pay his rent, and I think he does 
it to this day. There are ſeveral circumſtances in this 
ſtory which I have forgot, having not been ſent to me 
with the reſt; but I had it from a gentleman of that 
kingdom, who ſome time ago was here. 

Upon his excellency's being declared lord lieutenant, 
there came over to make his court one Dr L—d, f—w 
of D——n C——ge, noted in that kingdom for being 
the only clergyman that declared for taking off the ſacra- 
mental teſt, as he did openly in their convocation, of 
which he was a member. The merit of this, and ſome 
other principles ſuitable to it, recommended by Tom 
B d—K, ſo far ingratiated him with his excellency, that 
being provided of a proper chaplain already, he took him 


however into a great degree of favour: the doctor at- 


tended his excellency to Ireland, and obſerving a caſt 
wench in the family to be in much confidence with my 
lady, he thought, by addreſſing there, to have a ſhort. 
open paſſage to preferment. He met with great ſucceſs 

in his amour; and walking one day with his miſtreſs after 
my lord and lady in the caſtle-garden, my lady ſaid to 
| his excellency, What do you think? we are going to 
« loſepoor Foydy,” a name of fondneſs they uſually gave 
| her. © How do you mean?” ſaid my lord. Why 
the doctor behind us is reſolved to take her from us.“ 
„ls he, by G—d? why then (G—d d—mn me) he 
„ ſhall have the firſt biſhoprick that falls *.” 
The doctor, thus encouraged, grew a moſt violent 
lover, returned with his excellency for England, and ſoon = 
after the b——p—k of C—k falling void, to ſhew he 
meant fair, he married his damſel publicly here in Lon- 
don, and his excellency as honourably engaged his cre- 
dit to get him the biſhoprick ; but the matter was rec- 
koned ſo infamous, that both the a—chb——ps here, 
eſpecially his gr—ce of Y—k, interpoſed with the queen, 


* It was confidently reported, as 2 conceit of his excellency, 
that, talking upon this ſubject, he once ſaid with great pleaſure, 
that he hoped to make his w—e a b=——p. - 


to 
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to hinder ſo great a ſcandal to the church, and Dr 
Brown, provoſt of Dublin college, being then in town, 
her majeſty was pleaſed to nominate him ; fo that Dr 
L- was forced to fit down with a moderate deanery in 
the northern parts of that kingdom, and the additional 
comfort of a ſweet lady, who brought this her firſt huſ- 
band no other portion, than a couple of olive branches 
for his table, though ſhe herſelf hardly knows by what 
hand they were planted. 
The queen reſerves all the great employments of Ire- 
land to be given by herſelf, though often by the recom- 
mendation of the chief governor, according to his credit 
at court. The provoſtſhip of Dublin college is of this 
number, which was now vacant, upon the promotion of 
Dr Brown; Dr Benjamin P—tt, a fellow of that college, 
and chaplain to the houſe of commons of that kingdom, 
as well as domeſtic chaplain to the duke of Ormond, 
was at that time here, in attendance upon the duke. He 
is a gentleman of good birth and fortune in Ireland, and 
lived here in a very decent figure: he is a perſon of wit 
and learning, has travelled and converſed in the beſt 
company, and was very much eſteemed among us here 
when I had the pleaſure of his acquaintance: but he had 
the original fin of being a reputed tory, and a depen- 
dent on the duke of Ormond; however, he had many 
friends among the biſhops and other nobility to recom- 
mend him to the queen; at the fame time there was 
another fellow of that college, one Dr Hall, who had 


much the advantage of P tt in point of ſeniority ; this 


ntleman had very little introduced himſelf into the 
world, but lived retired, though otherwiſe ſaid to be an 
excellent perſon, and very deſerving for his learning and 
ſenſe: he had been recommended from Ireland: by ſeve- 
ral perſons, and his excellency, who had never before 
ſeen nor thought of him, after having tried to injure the 
college by recommending perſons from this fide, at laſt 


ſet up H—ll, with all imaginable zeal, againſt P—tt. 


I tell this ſtory the more fully, becauſe it is affirmed, by 
his excellency's friends, that he never made more uſe 
of his court ſkill, than at this time, to ſtop Dr P—tt's 
promotion, not only from the perſonal hatred he had to 
the man, on account of his patron and principles, 2 
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that he might return to Ireland with ſome little opinion 


of his credit at court; which had mightily ſuffered by 


many diſappointments, eſpecially that of his chaplain Dr 
L—d. It would be incredible to relate the many artifices 
he uſed to this end, of which the doctor had daily intelli- 
gence, and would fairly tell his excellency ſo at his levees, 
who ſometimes could not conceal his ſurprize, and then 
would promiſe, with half a dozen oaths, never to con- 
cern himſelf one way or other; theſe were broke every 
day, and every day detected. One morning, after 
ſome expoſtulation between the doctor and his excellen- 
cy, and a few additional oaths, that he would never op- 


= him more, his excellency went immediately to the 
| 


| biſhop of E—y, and prevailed on him to go to the queen 

from him, and let her majeſty know, that he never 
could conſent, as long as he lived, that Dr P—tt ſhould 
be provoſt, which the biſhop barely complied with, and 


delivered his meſſage ; though at the ſame time he did 


the doctor all the good offices he could. The next day 
the doctor was again with his excellency, and gave him 


thanks for ſo open a proceeding ; the affair was now paſt. 


diſſembling, and his excellency owned he did not oppoſe 


him directly, but confeſſed he did it co/l/aterally. The 


doctor, a little warmed, ſaid, No, my lord, you mean 
* Firefly you did not, but indire#ly you did.“ The 
concluſion was, that the queen named the doctor to the 
place; and, as a further mortification, juſt upon the day 

of his excellency's departure for Ireland. | 


But here I muſt defire the reader's pardon, if 1 cannot 
digeſt the following facts in ſo good a manner as I in- 


tended ; becauſe it is thought expedient, for ſome reaſons, 
that the world ſhould be informed of his excellency's 
merits as ſoon as poſſible. I will therefore only tranſcribe 
the ſeveral paſſages as they were fent me from Dublin, 
without either correcting the ſtile, or adding any remarks 


of my own. As they are, they may ſerve for hints to 


any perſon, who may hereafter have a mind to write 
memoirs of his excellency's lite. b | 


A RELATION 
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A RELATION of ſeveral Facts, exactly as they were 
tranſmitted to me from Ireland about three 
months ago, and at ſeveral times, from a perſon 

of quality, and in employment there. 


embarqued for her majeſty's ſervice abroad, on 
the 27th of Auguſt, 1709, and left their horſes behind 
them, which were ſubſiſted in order to mount another 
regiment to fill up their room ; as the horſes of lieutenant- 
general Harvey's regiment had formerly mounted a regi- 
ment raiſed, and ſtill commanded by the duke of Or- 
mond; on which occaſion the duke had her majeſty's 
orders only for as much money as would ſupply the 
charge of the horſes till the regiment was raiſed, which 
was ſoon after, and then it was put on the eſtabliſhment, 
as other regiments: But that which was to ſupply the 


earl of Rochfort's, had not a commiſſion granted till the 


29th of April, 1710, and all the pay from the 25th of 


Auguſt to that time (being above 5,700/.) was taken, 4- 


under pretence of keeping the horſes, buying new ones 
in the room of ſuch as ſhould be wanting or unſervice- 
able, and for providing accoutrements for the men and 
Horſes. As for the laſt uſe, thoſe are always produced 
out of the funds for providing cloathing, and the duke 
of Ormond did fo: as for horſes wanting, they are very 


few, and the captains have orders to provide them ano- 


ther way; the keeping the horſes did not amount to 70o/. 


by the accounts laid before the committee of parliament : 
ſo there was at leaſt 5,000). charged to the nation, more 


than the real charge could amount to. 


Mrs L—9, at firſt coming over, expected the benefit 


of the box-money ; and accordingly talked of felling it 


for about 2007. but at laſt was told ſhe muſt expect but 

part of it, and that the grooms of the chamber, and 
other ſervants, would deſerve a conſideration for their 
attendance ; accordingly his excellency had it brought 


to him every night, and, to make it worth his receiving, 


my lady gave great encouragement to play; ſo that, by 


a moderate computation, it amounted to near 1 — 
* j 


HE earl of Rochfort's regiment of dragoons was 5 
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of which a ſmall ſhare was given to the grooms of the 
chamber, and the reſt made a perquiſite to his excellency. 
For Mrs L—d having an huſband, and a biſhoprick pro- 
miſed her, the other pretenſions were cut off. 

He met lieutenant-general Langſton in the court of 
_ requeſts, and preſented a gentleman to him, ſaying, 

This is a particular friend of mine; he tells me he is 
« a lieutenant in your regiment ; I muſt deſire you will 
« take the firſt opportunity to give him a troop, and you 
vill oblige me mightily.” The lieutenant-general an- 
ſwered, © He had ſerved very well, and had very good 
6 pretenſions to a troop, and that he would give him the 
« firſt that fell.” With this the gentleman was mighty 
well ſatisfied, returned thanks, and withdrew. Upon 
which his excellency ſaid immediately, I was forced 
% to ſpeak for him, as a great many of his friends have 
« votes at elections; but, damn him, he is a rogue, 
„therefore take no care for him.“ | 

He brought one M—y to the duke of Ormond, and re- 
commended him as a very honet gentleman, and deſired 
his grace would provide for him; which his grace pro- 
miſed. So M—y withdrew. As ſoon as he was gone, 
his lordſhip immediately ſaid to the duke, That fel- 
“ jo is the greateſt rogue in Chriſtendom.” 

Col. C-w—4 having received pay, for ſome time, in 
two or three regiments, as captain, but never done any 
other ſervice to the crown than eating ar! drinking in the 
expedition to Cadiz under the duke of Ormond, finding 
he had not pretenſions enough to riſe, after he had fold 


the laſt employment he had, ap lied to his excellency, 


| Who repreſented him in ſuch a light, that he got above 
900 J. as an arrear of half-pay, which he had no title to, 
and a penſion of 10s. per day; but he reckoning this as 
much too little for his wants, as every body elſe did too 


much for his pretenſions, gave in a ſecond petition to the | 


queen for a further addition of 10s. a day ; which being 


referred to his excellency, he gave him a favourable re- 


port, by means whereof, it is hoped, his merit will be 
ſtill farther rewarded. He turned out the poor gate- 


keeper of Chapel-izod gate, though he and his wife 


were each above ſixty years old, without aſſigning any 
cauſe, and they are now ſtarving, 4 
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As for the buſineſs of the arſenal, it was the product of 
chance, and never ſo much as thought of by the perſons 
who of late have given ſo many good reaſons for the 
building it ; till upon enquiring into the funds, they were 
found to hold out fo well, that there was a neceſſity of 
deſtroying ſixty or ſeventy thouſand pounds, otherwiſe 
his excellency, for that time, could hardly have had the 
credit of taxing the kingdom: upon this occaſion, many 
projects were propoſed, all which at laſt gave way to 
the propoſal of a worthy perſon, who had often perſuaded 
the nation to do itſelf a great deal of harm, by attempt- 
ing to do itſelf a little good, which was, that forty thou- 
ſand arms ſhould be provided for the militia, and ammu- 
nition in proportion, to be kept in four arſenals to be 
built for that purpoſe: this was accordingly put into 
the heads of a bill, and then this worthy patriot, with his 
uſual fincerity, declared he would not conſent to the 
giving of money for any other uſe; as every body 


thought by the words he ſpoke, though afterwards he 


ſhewed them, that his meaning was not to be known by 
the vulgar acceptation of words; for he not only gave 

his content to the bill, but uſed all the art and induſtry 
he was maſter of, to have it paſs ; though the money was 
applied 1n it, to the building one arſenal only, and am- 
munition and other ſtores proportionable, without one 
word of the militia. So the arſenal was conceived, and 
afterwards formed in a proper manner ; but when it came 
to be brought forth, his excellency took it out of the hands 
that had formed it as far as he could, and contrary to 
all precedents, put it out of the care of the ordnance- 
board, who were properly to have taken care of the re- 
ceipt and payment of the money, without any further 
charge to the public, and appointed his ſecond ſecretary, 
Mr Denton, to be paymaſter, whoſe ſalary was a charge 
of above five hundred pounds in the whole: then, think- 
ing this was too ſmall a charge to put the public to for 
nothing, he made an eſtabliſhment for that work, con- 
fiſting of one ſuperintendant at three pounds per week, 
eight overſeers at ſeven pounds four ſhillings a week, and 
ſixteen aſſiſtants at ſeven pounds four ſhillings a week, 
making in all ſeventeen pounds eight ſhillings a week: 
and theſe were, for the greater part, perſons who had no 
knowledge 
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knowledge of ſuch buſineſs, and their honeſty was equal 
to their knowledge, as it has ſince appeared by the noto- 
rious cheats and neglects that have been made out againſt 
them, inſomuch that the work that they have overſeen, 
which, with their ſalary, has coſt near three thouſand 
pron might have been done for leſs than eighteen 


undred pounds, if it had been agreed for by the yard, 


which is the uſual method, and was fo propoſed in the 
eſtimate. And this is all a certainty, becauſe all that 
has been done, was only removing earth, which has 
been exactly computed by the yard, and might have 
been fo agreed for. | 5 | 
Philip S—v—ge, eſq; as chancellor of the exchequer, 
demanded fees of the commiſſioners of the revenue for 
ſealing writs in the queen's buſineſs, and ſhewed them 


for it ſome precedents ; but they, not being well fatif- 


fied with them, wrote to Mr South, one of the commiſſi- 
oners, then in London, to enquire the practice there. 


He ſent them word, upon enquiry, that fees were paid 
there upon the like caſes ; fo they adjudged it for him, 


and conſtantly paid him fees. If therefore there was a 


fault, it muſt lie at their door, for he never offered 
to ſtop the buſineſs ; yet his excellency knew fo well how 
to chooſe an attorney and follicitor-general, that, when 


the caſe was referred to them, they gave it againſt the 
Chancellor, and faid he had forfeited his place by it, and 
ought to refund the money, being about two hundred 
pounds per annum. But never found any fault in the com- 
miſſioners, who adjudged the cafe for him, and might 
have refuſed him the money if they had thought fit. 


Capt. Robert Fd, father to the preſent e—l of 


K , had a grant from king Charles the ſecond of the 


office of comptroller of the muſters, during the lives of 


capt. C—s B——n, now e—l of M h, and 


George F-, elder brother to the preſent e—l of 


K e; which the ſaid Robert F“ -d enjoyed with a 
ſalary of three hundred pounds per annum; and, after 
his death, his ſon George enjoyed it; till my lord G—I- 
w—y did, by threats, compel him to ſurrender the ſaid 
patent for a penſion of two hundred pounds per annum, 
which he enjoyed during his life. 
preſent e—l of K, as heir to his father and brother, 


looked 


Some time ago the 
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looked upon himſelf to be injured by the ſurrender of 
ſaid patent, which ſhould have come to him, the e—l of 
M being ſtill living: therefore in order to right him- 
ſelf, did petition her majeſty, which petition, as uſual, 
was referred to the earl of Wharton, then lord lieutenant, 
who being at that time in London, referred it, accordin 
to the common method on ſuch occaſions, to the | 
chancellor and lieutenant-general Ingoldſby, the then 
lords juſtices of this kingdom; who, for their informa- 
tion, ordered the attorney-general to enquire whether 
the e—l of K——e had any legal title to ſaid patent, 
which he, in a full report, 2 he had: and they refer- 
ed it to the deputy vice-treaſurer to enquire into the na- 
ture of the office, and to give them his opinion, whether 
he thought it was uſeful or neceſſary for her majeſty's 
ſervice. He gave in his report, and faid he thought it 
both uſeful and neceſſary ; and with more honeſty than 
wit, gave the following reafons: firſt, that the muſter- 
maſter general computed the pay of the whole military 
liſt, which is above 200, cool. per annum, fo having no 
check on him, might commit miſtakes, to the great pre- 
judice of the crown: and, ſecondly, becauſe he had him- 
ſelf found out ſeveral of thoſe miſtakes, which a comp- 
troller might prevent. The lords juſtices approved of 
theſe reaſons, and fo ſent over their report to my lord 
lieutenant, that they thought the office uſeful and neceſ- 
| fary: but col. Pr, the muſter-maſter general, being 
then in London, and having given my lord lieutenant 
one thouſand pounds for his conſent to enjoy that office, 
after he had got her majeſty's orders for a patent, thought 
a check upon his office would be a troubleſome ſpy upon 
him, ſo he pleaded the merit of his thouſand pounds, 


and deſired, in conſideration thereof, that his excellency 
would free him from an office that would put it out of 


his power to wrong the crown; and to ſtrengthen his 
retenſions, put my lady in mind of what money he bad 
ſt to her at play; who immediately, out of a grateful 


ſenſe of benefits received, railed as much againſt the 


lords juſtices report, as ever ſhe had done againſt the to- 
ries; and my lord lieutenant, prompted by the ſame vir- 
tue, made his report, that there needed no comptroller 
to that office, becauſe he comptrolled it himſelf; _ 
| now 
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(now having given his word for it) he will, beyond all 
doubt, effectually for the future: though ſince it has 
been plainly made appear, that for want of ſome con- 


troul on that office, her majeſty has been wronged of 
many hundred pounds by the roguery of a clerk; and 
that during the time of his excellency's government, of 


which there has been but a ſmall part refunded, an} tte 
reſt has not been enquired after, leſt it ſhould mate it 
_ plainly appear, that a comptroller in that omce is 5 
lutely neceſſary. | : | 
His excellency being deſirous, for a private reaſon, 
provide for the worthleſs ſon of a worthleſs father, wi. 
had lately fold his company, and, of courſe, all pre ten- 
ſions to preferment in the army, took this opportunity 
A captain in the oldeft regiment in the kingdom, beir g 
worn out with ſervice, defired leave to fell, which waz 
granted him: and accordingly, for a conſideration agrecꝗ 
upon, he gave a reſignation of his company to a perſou 


approved off by the commander of the regiment, who, 
at the ſame time applied to his excellency for leave for 

another captain of his regiment, who is an engineer in 

her majeſty's ſervice in Spain, and abſent by her ma- 


jeſty's licence: his excellency hearing that, ſaid they 
might give him a company in Spain, for he would diſpole 
of this here ; and fo notwithſtanding all the commanders 
in the regiment could urge, he gave the company, which 
was regularly ſurrendered, to his worthy favourite; and 
the other company, which was a diſputable title, to the 


gentleman who had paid his money for that which was 
{urrendered. Talking one morning as he was dreiſing 


(at leaft a dozen people preſent) of the debates in coun- 
cil, about the affairs of Trim, he ſaid the lord chief jullice 
D 


the cart's a—e ; and in leſs than a quarter of an hour, re- 


peated the expreſſion again: yet ſome days aiter ſent Dr 
.d to affure his lordihip he ſaid no ſuch thing. Some 
time after, while he was in England, he uted his utmoſt 


efforts with the queen to turn him out, but could no: : 
and when he came once again, he took an opportnity 
(when the judges were to wait on him) to fay to them. 

particularly to lord chief juſtice D-—, that perh.:: 
. Wer. BL | R 


had laid down as law a thing, for which a man 
ought to have his gown ftripped off, and be whipped at 


Kaas -- 
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ſome officious perſons might ſpread ftories, that he had 
endeavoured to do ſome of them a prejudice in England, 
which he aſſured them he never had; but on the contra- 
ry would always, without diſtinction, ſnew his regard 
according to merit; which the lord chief juſtice B— was 
pleaſed to approve of, by ſaying (that was very honou- 
rable, that was very gracious) though he knew the con- 
trary himſelf. | 
In England he bid Mr Deering aſſure all his friends 
and acquaintance here, that they and every body might 
depend on his favour, as they behaved themſelves ; with 
which Mr Deering was much pleaſed, and wrote over to 
his friends accordingly; and as ſoon as his back was 
rurned, he jeeringly fig, «© D—mn me, how eaſily he is 
hit. When the duke of Ormond was in the government, 
he gave to Mr Anderſon Saunders the government of 
Wicklow-caſtle, which has no falary, but a perquiſite of 


ſome land worth about 124 per annum, which Mr Saun- 


ders gave to the free- ſchool of the town ; but his excel- 
lency, not liking either the perſon or the uſe, without 


any ceremony, or reaſon given, ſuperſeded him, by 


giving a commiſſion for it to Is the horſe-courſer, who 
lies under ſeveral odious and fcandalous reflections, par- 
ticularly of very narrowly eſcaping the gallows for coin- 
ing. Some time after, his excellency landing the fecond 
time, he ſent for Mr Saunders, among others, deſiring 
their good offices in the enſuing ſeſſion, and that Mr Saun- 
ders would not take amiſs his giving that place to ]J—s, 
for he aſſured him he did not know it belonged to him, 
which is highly probable, becauſe men of his knowledge 
uſually give away things, without enquiring how they 


are in their diſpoſal. Mr Saunders anſwered him, He 


was very glad to find what was done was not out of 
« any particular diſpleaſure to him, becauſe Mr Whit- 
« ſhed had faid at Wicklow, by way of apology for 
„ what his excellency had done, that it was occaſioned 
« by Mr Saunders having it ; and ſeeing his excellency 
« had no ill intention againſt him, was glad he could 
4 tell his excellency it was not legally given away, for 
he had a cuſtodium for the land out of the court of 
« exchequer ; ſo his excellency's commiſſion could do 
4 him no prejudice,” Sn | 
Us Lieutenant- 


. 
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Lieutenant-general Echlin had pay on this eftabliſh- 


ment as brigadier, till the middle of October, 1708, 


when he was removed from it by his excellency, becauſe 


his reg ĩment went away at that time, and lieutenant-ge- 


neral G 


was put 1n his room. Some time after, ma- 


jor-general Rook, conſidering the reaton why Echlin was 


removed, concluded, that G—— could not come on, 
till ſome time in February after, becauſe his regiment 
was alſo out of the kingdora till that time, and theretore, 
he being the eldeſt general officer, that had no pay as 
ſuch, was entitled to the brigadier's pay, from the time 
Echlin was removed till G—— was qualified to receive 
it; he having done the duty. His excellency upon hear- 
ing the reaſon, owned it to be a very good one, and 
told him, it the money were not paid to G he mould 
have it, ſo bid him go ſee; which he did, and found it 


was: then his excellency told him he would reiter his 
caſe to a court of general officers to give their opinion in 


it, which he ſaid muſt needs be in his favour ; and upoa 
that ground he would find a way to do him right; yet 


when the general officers fat, he ſent for ſeveral of them, 


and made them give the cafe againſt Rook. 
When the proſecution againſt the diſſenting miniſters 
in Drogheda was depending, one Stevens, a lawyer in 
this town of Dublin, ſent his excellency, then in London, 
a petition, in the name of the ſaid diſſenting miniſter, in 
behalf of himſelf and others who lay under any ſuch pro- 
ſecution; and in about a fortnight's time, his excellency 
ſent over a letter, to the then lords juſtices, to give the attor- 
ney and ſollicitor general's orders, to enter a nali proſegui 
to all ſuch ſuits: which was done accordingly, though he 
never ſo much as enquired into the merit of the cauſe, 
or referred the petition to any body, which is a juſtice 


done to all men, let the caſe be never fo light. He ſaid 


he had her majeſty's orders for it, but they did not ap- 
pear under her hand; and it is generally afirmed he ne- 
JJ. - 1 ED 

That his excellency can deicend to ſmall gains, take 


this inſtance : there was $50/. ordered by her majeſty to 


buy new liveries for the ſtate trumpets, meſſengers, &c. 
but with great induſtry he got them made cheaper by 


200l. which he ſaved out of that ſum ; and it is reported, 


R 2 that 
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that his ſteward got a handſome conſideration beſide, 
from the undertaker. 

The agent to his regiment, being fo allo to others, 
bought a lieutenant's commiſſion in a regiment of foot, 
for which he never was to do any duty, which ſervice 
pleaſed his excellency fo well, that he gave him leave to 
buy a company, and would have had him kept both; 
but before his pleaſure was known, the former was diſ- 
poſed of. L 

The lord lieutenant has no power to remove or put in 

a ſolicitor general without the queen's letter, it being one 
of thoſe employments excepted out of his commiſſion ; 
yet, becauſe Sir R— L- diſobliged him, by voting 
according to his opinion, he removed him, and put in 
Mr F-—, though he had no queen's letter for ſo doing, 
only a letter from Mr ſecretary Boyle that her majeſty 
_— to remove him. 5 5 | 

_ Theprivy-council in Ireland, have a great ſhare of the 
adminiſtration, all things being carried by the conſent of 


tze majority, and they ſign all orders and proclamations 


there, as well as the chief governor. But his excellency 
_ diſliked fo great a ſhare of power in any but himſelf : and 
when matters were debated in council, otherwiſe than 
he approved, he would ſtop them, and ſay, Come, my 
% lords, I ſee how your opinions are, and therefore I will 
4 nat take your votes; and ſo would put an end to the 
_ diſpute. | Nr ag 
One of his chief favourites was a ſcandalous clergy- 
man, a conſtant companion of his pleaſures, who appear- 
ed publickly with his exceliency, but never in his habit, 
and who was a hearer and ſharer of all the lewd and blaſ- 


pPhemous diſcourſes of his excellency and his cabal. His 


excellency preſented this worthy divine to one of the 
bps, with the following recommendation My 
% lord, M is a very honeſt fellow, and has no fault 
« but that he is a little too immoral.” He made this 
man chaplain to his regiment, though he had been ſo in- 

famous, that a bj in England refuſed to admit him 
to a living he had been preſented to, till the patron for- 

ced him to it by law. - | EO 
His excellency recommended the earl of! to be 

one of the lords juſtices in his abſence, and was much 
| mortihed, 
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when he found lieutenant-general I——by appointed, 
without any regard to his recommendation ; particularly 
becauſe the uſual ſalary of a lord juſtice in the lord lieu- 
tenant's abſence, is ioo, per month, and he had bar- 
gained with the earl for 4 | 
Iwill ſend you in a pacquet or two ſome particulars of 
 hisexcellency's uſage of the convocation, of his infamous 
intrigues with Mrs C—ngfby, an account of his arbi- 
trary proceedings about the election of a magiftrate in 
Trim, his barbarous injuſtice to dean Jephſon and poor 
Will Crow ; his deciding a caſe at hazard to get my lady 
twenty guineas, but in to ſcandalous and unfair a man- 
ner, that the arranteſt ſharper would be aſhamed of; 
the common cuſtom of playing on ſunday in my lady's 
cloſet ; the partie quarree between her lady ſhip and Mrs 
ILA and two young fellows dining privateiy and fre- 
quently at Clontarf, where they uſed to go in a hackney 
coach; and his excellency's making no fcruple of dining 
in a hedge tavern whenever he was invited ; with ſome 
other paſſages which, I hope, you will put into ſome me- 
thod, and correct the ftile, and publiſh as ſpeedy as you 


VMote, Mr S—ge, beſides the perſecution about his 
fees, was turned out of the council for giving his vote in 
parliament in a cafe where his excellency's own friends 
were of the ſame opinion, till they were wheedled or 
threatned out of it by his excellency. The particulars 
before mentioned I have not yet received; whenever they 


come, I. ſhall publiſh them in a ſecend part. 


Revanks 


1 3 } 


RzMaRKs on Dr Swirr's TRAcrs relating 


to IRELAND. 
Taken from Mr DEAN E SwirT's EsS AY. 


Theſe tracts may, for any thing I know to the contrary, be 


thought local and temporary; and perhaps for that reaſon may 


chance to be neglected by ſucceeding generations; which happens 
to be the fate of almoſt all other points of hiſtory, excepting thoſe 
only which are ſtiffly ſupported by the clamour and virulence of 
_ contending parties, according to their ſeveral views and intcrefts in 
the commonwealth. But as the writings of Dr Swift, and particu- 
larly the Drapier's letters are founded on the ſecure baſis of the laws 
of his country, and ſupported throug:out the whole with the 


warmeſt zeal for liberty, they will for ever command the vcnera- 


tion of thoſe who are not unworthy to enjoy the bleſſings of our 
conſtitution, For although it be a truth ſcarce ever regarded, the 

ſubject matter which happens to give riſe to any political treatiſe 
_ whatſoever is but of little conſequence ; that ſpirit which is convey- 
ed in the writings of a patriot, who is equally faithful to his King 
and country, being that alone which improveth our faculties, and 
therefore hath a claim to all the deepeſt of our attention, let what 


age or nation ſoever boaſt of the honour of his genius. But if the 


inhabitants of theſe nations, and particularly the people of Ireland, 
will continue to be like the dead adder, which refuſeth to hear the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never ſo wiſely ; the time may 


come, when, for want of a patriot inſpired like Dr Swift to appriſe 
them of their danger, they may be doomed to chains and ſlavery, 


by the contrivance of ſome wicked impoſtor that may lie in wait 
for their deſtruction. Conſider therefore, ye ſons of Ireland, what 


hardſhips had like to have been inflicted upon your wiſe, your cou- 


ragious patriot ; conſider what perſecutions were ſet on foot againſt 


him by ſlaves and wretches, for no other crime but that of defend- 
ing your liberties, or rather indeed for matntaining the very exiſt- 


ence of your country, againſt one vile inſignificant mechanic. Think 
not becauſe that evil day is paſt, that in the womb of time there 
cannot be any further projects to undermine your liberties. Have 
ye not ſeen pretended patriots of late years which have proſtituted 
their impious pens to ſerve the vileſt purpoſes; but thanks be to 
God ! their writings have periſhed, and their names are univerſally 
pronounced with abhorrence, contempt, and execration. Read 


therefore and imbibe the political principles of Dr Swift; engrave 


them ou the tablet of your hearts; teach them unto your childrens 
children; and above all things remember to fix an indelible mark 
of infamy upon thoſe men who by their words, their actions, and 
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other wicked inſinuating artifices, endeavour to ſap the vitals of 
your liberty. For be aſſured, that in the day of trial they will ap- 


prove themſelves to their maſters to be corrupted ſlaves and traitors 
to their country. 


As to the piece intitled, A ſb:rt view of the fate of Ireland, 
dritten in 172.7, [above, p. 164.] I cannot but declare myſelf hear- 
tily forry, that I am forced to diſagree with Lord Orrery with re- 
gard to his critic on it [above, p. 171.] For ſurely among all the 
pleaſures and delights which have any reſpect unte this habitable 
world, there can be none more generous, more intellectual, and 
more divine, than to rejoice in the proſperity of eur country. But 
alas! the miſeries of Ireland being the effects of a thouſand cauſes, 
are, I am afraid, incurable. At leaſt all remedies but one (which 
is aboliſhing the uſe of gold and filver out of the whole commu- 
nity ; a ſcheme too philoſophical, and perhaps too chimerical for ſo 
corrupted an age to reduce into practice) appear to be fo exceed- 
ingly deſperate, that I verily believe it would require a legiſlator 
equal to the conductor of the Iſraelites out of the land of Egypt, to 
make them a rich and flouriſhing people, notwithſtanding the ferti- | 
lity of their foil, and the temperature of their climate. | 

I wonder, that any man could poſſibly reſide for the greater part 
of eighteen years in Ireland, without remarking to his infinite re- 
gret, that no people in the Chriſtian world are fo deſtitute of rai- 
ment, food, and all the conveniencies of life, as the inhabitants of 
that wretched kingdom, notwithſtanding that by God and nature 
it is perhaps the molt favoured of any country upon earth. Opti- 
ma natia, peſſima gens, was, I remembher, Dr Swift's periphraſis for 
Ireland, whenever his patriot indignation was 1 againſt the ab- 
ſurdity of their conduct and politics. 

In the ſhort view the Doctor enumerates fourteen cauſes of any 
country's flouriſhing and growing rich, and then examines what ef- 
fects ariſe from theſe cauſes in Ireland. I am well convinced, 
that ſome few alterations have taken place ſince 1727. But whe. 
ther in fact theſe alterations have at all contributed to the intereſt 
of the weal· public; or whether it appears they have had the leaſt 
effect towards baniſhing complaint from our ſtreets, is at preſent 
one of the points to be conſidered ; and the other is, how far the re- 
marks of Dr Swift are equally true at this day as they were in 1727. 

I I cannot but inſiſt upon it, that Ireland, with regard to twelve 
articles out of the fourteen, is juſt in the ſame condition, and la- 
bours under the ſame diſadvantages, this — year 1754, as it 
did in the year 1727. 

With reſpect to the ſev enth article [above, p. 16s. 167.] which 
concerns the improyemegt of land, and the eacouragetnent of agri- 
culture, 
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culture, Ireland is by far in a worſe ſituation at preſent than it was 
in 1727, notwithſtanding many appearances to the contrary. For 
although it be certain that great improvements, and particularly 
the fineſt roads perhaps in the world, have been made ſince that 
epoch, flocks and herds have been only thereby multiplied. And 
although it be aſſerted by Lord Orrery [above, p. 171] that agri- 
culture is cultivated [;, e. that the culture of land is cultivated] in 
Ireland; the greater part of the huſbandmen, the labourers and 
the poor, have, merely for the ſake of thoſe curſed cattle which are 
the bane of Ireland, been driven out of their wretched habitations, 
and baniſhed the country, helpleſs, naked and forlorn; to rot, ſtarve, 
and periſh in deſolate places, to the great diminution of the inhabi- 
And as to the fourteenth article [above, p. 166. 168.] the peo- 
ple of Ireland, by their folly, their madneſs, their luxury, and diſ- 
regard to all public intereſt, are by many degrees in a more wretch- 
ed condition than they were in 1727 ; the moſt common neceſſa- 
ries, even their corn, their ale, and their potatoes, being to the 
ſhame and confuſion of their politics, imported from abroad, as 
well as their tea, their claret, and their ſpices. | 
As to the pamphlet intituled, 4 modeſt propeſal, etc. [above, p- 
318.J, it is a humorous treatiſe, equally the product of deſpair and 
benevolence; and ſeemeth to have been written in the bitterneſs 
of the Dean's ſoul, and principally addreſſed te the conſideration of 
thoſe mercileſs tyrants which ſtarve and oppreſs their fellow crea- 
| tures, even to the ſhame and deſtruction of their country. His 
propoſal is, to fatten up the children of beggars, cottagers and far- 
mers, as they do lambs, and pigs for the markets, and ſell their 
carcaſes to the rich; a food which he declares to be very proper fer 
landlardt; who, as Gs have already devoured moſt of the —— 
ſeem to have the beſt title to their children. 

Ass to Dr Swift's political tracts relating to Ireland, wherein | 
the rights of the clergy and the cauſe of chriſtianity are expreſsly 
and immediately concerned, I ſhall only obſerve in general, that 
Swift, being a thorouzh maſter of politics, and, far beyond all the 
wiſeſt of his contemporaries, deeply verſed in the hiſtory of parties, 
could diſcover at a ſurprizing diſtance the natural conſequences of 
thoſe efforts which had been frequently made during the time he 
flouriſhed, to ſubvert our happy conſtitution both of church and 
ſtate; inſomuch that he appears, from a great variety of his tracts, 
to have been one of the moſt ſagacious * —— that ever was 
Inova in Gs church-of Chit T7 A 
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